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A TRAGEDY OF THE SOUTH SEAS 


HIS article does not concern 
09], mills or milling, and it has 
}. a4 nothing, to do with flour or 
(stay ea | the flour trade, consequent- 
av strictly speaking, it 
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does not belong in these columns; the 
sole excuse for printing it here is that 
it seeks to do justice to the record and 
the memory of a very gallant and most 
unfortunate gentleman, a naval officer 
who was a firm friend of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, and who during his residence 
in Minneapolis was accustomed to join 
its staff at its weekly luncheons where, 
because of his genial personality, his un- 
failing kindliness and his delightful sense 
of humor, he was exceedingly welcome 
and very popular with those who met him 
there. 

So far as known, the complete and 
connected account of the tragic occur- 
rences here related has never before been 
published. The newspapers at the time 
printed brief and fragmentary reports 
of the charges made against this officer 
and of his, death, also a belated and ab- 
breviated summary of the findings of the 
board of inquiry appointed by the Navy 
department to investigate the case, which 
completely exonerated him. These dis- 
connected items of news hardly served 
to do justice to the exceptional nature 
of the case, nor did they present to the 
public, in detail and with sufficient ex- 
actitude to satisfy his many friends, the 
circumstances which led to the tragedy 
of his death, which reflect the very high- 
est credit upon his record and show how 
he became the victim of one of the vilest 
conspiracies that was ever conceived to 
ruin the career of an honest, conscien- 
tious and efficient official, serving his 
country with the utmost fidelity and the 
sincerest devotion to duty. 

For this ineffective and unsatisfactory 
treatment of the subject the daily press 
is not to be blamed, nor is it responsible. 
Its duty is to publish the news as it 
occurs, and in this case it did so. It does 
not seem to have been considered the con- 
cern of any one in the Navy department, 
after the investigation was completed and 
all the circumstances known, to review 
authoritatively and give wide publicity to 
the exact facts of the case, although the 
unfortunate victim of the foul plot had 
many friends in the navy who might have 
been expected to see to it that, at least, 
his record was vindicated. Even the 
Army and Navy Journal dismissed the 
incident with a brief and insignificant 
item, and when appealed to for further 
particulars was unable to furnish them. 

Being deeply interested in the case 
because of its friendship for the officer, 
The Northwestern Miller was not content 
to rest satisfied with the brief statements 
which from time to time during the 
period of these occurrences appeared in 
the daily press. Believing implicitly in 
the integrity of its friend, it left no stone 
unturned to arrive at the truth and to 
secure all the facts in connection with 
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the matter. After long and determined 
effort, directed through its Washington 
representative, it finally succeeded in its 
task and, for lack of a better channel of 
publicity, unfortunately unavailable, in 
justice to an officer and gentleman for 
whom it had great esteem and affection, 
it here sets forth the complete and truth- 
ful account of what happened to him 
and how he came to his regrettable death 


he received treatment at the Naval Hos- 
pital in Washington, and, again, in 1917, 
before reporting for service in Minne- 
apolis, he spent a month in this hospital. 
It would thus seem that, although his 
outward appearance indicated physical 
fitness, his health was actually impaired, 
and this fact, as will be seen, has an 
important bearing upon the circum- 
stances surrounding his death. 
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Commander Warren Jay Terhune, Late Governor of American Samoa 


through the machinations of those subse- 
quently found guilty and punished. 
Commander Warren Jay Terhune was 
born at Midland Park, New Jersey, on 
May 3, 1869. He was appointed to the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis on May 19, 
1885, and graduated therefrom on June 
1, 1891. His record in the navy shows 
no instance of censure or trial previous 
to the time of the facts herein related. 
He had many details at sea, was several 
times returned to the Naval Academy as 
instructor, and held many important 
posts where. high administrative ability 
was necessary, all of which were dis- 
charged acceptably. During the Spanish- 
American war he served at sea. Several 
times, during recent years, he suffered 
from ill health. In 1915 for some months 


Shortly after the United States de- 
clared war in 1917, Dunwoody Institute 
in Minneapolis was turned over to the 
government, and was used as a naval 
training school. Commander Terhune 
was placed in command, and at once pro- 
ceeded to develop the school in a most 
successful manner, for which he was 
highly commended by his superior officers 
in Washington. No naval training school 
in the United States achieved greater 
distinction or was more effective in send- 
ing capable, able-bodied recruits to the 
navy than that at Dunwoody Institute. 
The work done was thorough and most 
satisfactory. Being a thousand miles in- 
land, it gained wide attention and won 
much praise. An interesting feature of 
its development was that it attracted to 


the service large numbers of boys from 
the country, many of them of Scandi- 
navian parentage, who had never seen 
the ocean. 

The influence of such recruiting upon 
the relatives and friends of those who 
thus joined the service was an important 
factor in accenting the loyalty of the 
population of the Northwest, particularly 
that portion of it which was foreign 
born, and its value in this respect, as 
well as its actual contribution to the 
practical fighting force of the navy, can 
hardly be overestimated. 

Into this highly important service 
Commander Terhune threw himself with 
enthusiastic ardor and marked ability. 
In his relations with the civilian popula- 
tion he exercised great tact, with the re- 
sult that he became exceedingly popular 
in Minneapolis and made a great many 
friends and admirers. It is perhaps per- 
missible to mention that his dignified and 
commanding appearance, in every way a 
credit to the service, no less than his 
agreeable manners, his conversational 
powers and his genuine friendliness, con- 
tributed. to the great and general favor 
in which he was regarded by those who 
met and knew him during this period of 
his career. 

He continued as commandant at Dun- 
woody until the conclusion of the war 
and the subsequent discontinuance and 
disestablishment of the Naval Training 
School. On May 13, 1919, Commander 
Terhune was commissioned governor of 
American Samoa. This appointment was 
evidently highly satisfactory to him, and 
gave the greatest pleasure to his numer- 
ous friends, who regarded it as a well- 
deserved recognition of his arduous and 
successful service. 

He set forth upon his journey to the 
scene of his new duties apparently in 
sound health and obviously in excellent 
spirits. After his arrival in Tutuila, 
American Samoa, he soon established 
himself in Government House, and nu- 
merous letters received from him by his 
friends in Minneapolis indicated that he 
was pleased with his surroundings and 
was deeply interested and exceedingly 
active in the duties of his administration. 
The monthly paper, printed in Samoa 
both in the English and the native lan- 
guage, gave sincere evidence of the sat- 
isfaction of the natives with his wise and 
enlightened administration, and showed 
conclusively that he had their real wel- 
fare at heart and was conducting affairs 
in a just and highly capable manner. 

For months these letters and docu- 
ments continued to arrive, and showed 
clearly that all was going well with the 
affairs of the new governor, who was 
evidently making a brilliant record of 
achievement and development of the peo- 
ple’s best interests. They were a pa- 
thetic prelude to the overwhelming 
tragedy which was shortly to follow, 
bringing Governor Terhune’s career to a 
most distressing conclusion, the shock of 
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which is still acutely felt by all those 
who knew and admired him; an end 
entirely unlooked for, and for which he 
was in no wise responsible, it being evi- 
dent that the complications in which he 
became involved, because of the con- 
spiracy against him, shattered his health 
and unhinged his mind. 

The account which follows is taken 
from the official records in Washington, 
without elaboration or exaggeration, and 
shows a degree of infamy on the part of 
those who conspired together to accom- 
plish Governor Terhune’s ruin which 
would be incredible were it not abso- 
lutely authentic, and for which the pun- 
ishment imposed upon them, severe 
though it be, was totally inadequate. 

From the year 1900, when the United 
States took over the administration of 
the American Samoan islands, until the 
early part of April, 1920, the native 
population was prosperous, happy and 
well contented with the administration. 
In March, 1920, there arrived in Samoa 
one Arthur A. Greene, an American citi- 
zen and a newspaper correspondent, who 
had in his possession a large number of 
stolen documents which belonged in the 
official files of the naval station at 
Tutuila and the government offices in 
American Samoa. Deducing false con- 
clusions from these documents, and act- 
ing upon misinformation and personal 
interest, Greene proceeded to foment dis- 
satisfaction among certain of the natives, 
and to influence them against the gov- 
ernor. 

On May 3, 1920, Lieutenant Com- 
mander Creed H. Boucher, U.S.N., re- 
ported for duty as captain of the yard 
of the Naval Station at American 
Samoa. It appears that Boucher joined 
with Greene in creating a feeling of an- 
tagonism against the administration 
among a certain portion of the natives, 
its leaders being two district governors, 
Mangu and Satela, who were easily mis- 
led by the prestige and supposed su- 
perior intelligence of Boucher and 
Greene. : 

The situation soon became serious. 
Governor Terhune, becoming aware of 
the activities of Greene and Boucher, ap- 
plied to the Navy department asking that 
Boucher be detached and returned to the 
United States. Boucher, on his part, had 
preferred false charges against Governor 
Terhune. When these were filed, Captain 
Waldo Evans, U.S.N., was ordered to the 
station at Samoa, presumably to relieve 
Governor Terhune, pending an investiga- 
tion, but when advices were received 
from the governor giving his report of 
Boucher’s performances, Secretary Dan- 
fels cabled him as follows: 


“Wasuinoton, August 27, 1920. 
“Your reports received and are being 
given careful consideration. Orders to 
Captain Evans have been canceled. I 
feel sure that your actions have been 
governed by honesty of purpose. Final 
action awaiting return of Admiral 

Coontz about September 10. 2 
“JosepHus Dantes.” 


Thus Governor Terhune was not re- 
moved, but continued in command of 
American Samoa.until his death. Bouch- 
er, however, was relieved from duty and 
sent to the navy yard at Mare Island, 
California. His successor as captain of 
the yard of the Naval Station was Com- 
mander Arthur C. Kail, U.S.N., who re- 
ported on September 6, and the subse- 
quent findings of the committee of in- 
quiry state that through “misdirected 
zeal and lack of tact in handling an 


already serious situation,” he augmented 
the feeling of unrest among the natives. 

Matters in American Samoa, owing to 
the mischief caused by the conspiracy to 
overthrow Governor Terhune, rapidly ap- 
proached their fatal climax. Under the 
strain of the vicious and unwarranted 
attacks made upon him, the anxieties of 
his position and the increasing difficulties 
of administration due to the aroused mis- 
trust and antagonism shown toward him 
by the two district governors, incited by 
Greene and Boucher, and that portion of 
the natives who followed their leadership, 
Governor Terhune’s mental and physical 
condition unfortunately became greatly 
impaired, and he was unable “to correct 
the growing feeling of unrest and dis- 
content by immediate and effective ac- 
tion,” to quote the subsequent official re- 
port. 

On September 22, 1920, Secretary 
Daniels appointed a court of inquiry to 
proceed at once to Samoa on the U.S.S. 
Kansas for the purpose of holding an 
official investigation into the charges 
made, and all the facts and circum- 
stances connected with the government 
of Samoa, in order that the department 
might have a full understanding of exact 
conditions and the manner in which the 
officers at Samoa had performed their 
duty. 

The members of this court, of which 
Captain Waldo Evans, U.S.N., was presi- 
dent, sailed for Samoa, but on November 
3, just before they arrived at the station, 
Governor Terhune, overwhelmed by his 
troubles and the suspense of his situation, 
lost his mind, and while ‘mentally unbal- 
anced comntitted suicide. 

When Captain Evans and his associ- 
ates landed in Samoa, they found the 
unfortunate governor dead, and proceed- 
ed to their investigations without being 
able to secure his evidence concerning the 
history of the conspiracy of which he had 
been made the victim. 

The court of inquiry thoroughly vindi- 
cated Governor Terhune. It found that 
the charges made by Boucher were utter- 
ly false and unfounded, that there was 
no evidence of irregularities in the legal 
and financial administration of the gov- 
ernment, nor of dishonesty on the part 


‘of any of its officials, and that the sani- 


tary condition of the islands of American 
Samoa was excellent and the administra- 
tion to be congratulated that “during the 
recent worldwide influenza epidemic not 
a single life was lost from this disease in 
American Samoa, while in other near-by 
South Pacific islands thousands have 
died.” 

The only criticism made of Governor 
Terhune’s administration was that, since 
April, 1920, it had lacked tact and firm- 
ness in dealing with the situation created 
by the conspirators, and the report con- 
doned this because of the governor’s re- 
cent mental and physical condition. 

Had the innocent victim of this con- 
spiracy lived long enough to have known 
the result of the inquiry, he would not 
only have had the satisfaction of finding 
himself and his administration complete- 
ly vindicated, but also that of having the 
conspirators denounced and subsequently 
disgraced and punished as far as it was 
possible for a naval court-martial to in- 
flict punishment. 

In the findings of the court of inquiry 
it was stated that the unrest of the na- 
tives was influenced by Commander 
Arthur C. Kail, Lieutenant Commander 
Creed H. Boucher and Arthur A. Greene, 
and it was recommended that Boucher 
be court-martialed on the following 
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charges: (1) drunkenness on duty; (2) 
conduct unbecoming an officer and gen- 
tleman; (3) disrespect to the President 
of the United States; (4) disrespect to 
the Secretary of the Navy; (5) conduct 
to the prejudice of good order and disci- 
pline; (6) disrespect in language and 
deportment to his superior officer while 
in the execution of his office. The details 
on which these charges were based are 


specific, and show the flagrant and out- 
rageous conduct of Boucher while in 


Samoa. 

The Secretary of the Navy cabled au- 
thority to try Boucher-by general court- 
martial, and as a result he was found 
guilty of all the charges preferred 
against him save that of disrespect to 
the President, and ordered dismissed 
from the United States naval service. 
Greene, the newspaper correspondent in- 
volved in this affair with Boucher, was 
deported, while Commander Kail, who, 
according to the findings of the court. of 
inquiry, “showed lack of judgment and 
tact in handling a serious situation and 
failed to give his superior officer hearty 
support,” was detached from duty at the 
Tutuila naval station and ordered to the 
U.S.S. Kansas. 

The only criticism of Washington naval 
officers on the way the case was handled 
is that Boucher was not more severely 
punished, but in explanation of this it is 
stated that the court of inquiry could 
find nothing sufficiently tangible upon 
which to base a more severe punishment 
than dismissal from the navy. 

It is stated that the basis of the con- 
spiracy between Boucher and Greene was 
an unscrupulous scheme to secure pos- 
session of certain lands in Samoa. This 
could not be accomplished without dis- 
placing Governor Terhune, whose honesty 
was incorruptible, and, accordingly, this 
was undertaken and the discontent of 
certain of the natiyes was fomented and 
encouraged in order to accomplish it. 
Except for the reference in the official 
report to the personal interests of 
Greene, nothing to this effect is intimated 
in the records of the case, and therefore 
the charge remains. unsubstantiated, al- 
though it has the appearance of being 
essentially true. 

It is certain that whatever ulterior ob- 
ject the conspirators may have had in 
mind,. they virtually murdered the un- 
fortunate governor of Samoa, a blame- 
less man who performed the duties of 
his position, until his health was de- 
stroyed by the plot against him, with 
fidelity and the highest ideals for the 
welfare and happiness of the native 
population, and of whom it was reported 
by a returned British missionary that no 
governor could possibly have fulfilled the 
duties of his place with greater ability, 
justice and integrity. 

When Commander Terhune was com- 
mandant of Dunwoody Training School 
in 1917, he used to tell the story of his 
visit to the grave of Captain Cook dur- 
ing one of his voyages in the South Seas. 
Finding it neglected and overgrown with 
vegetation, he detailed a boatload of sail- 
ors from his ship to put it in order and 
repair the inclosure about it, as an act of 
respect to the memory of the illustrious 
navigator, for which he was subsequently 
thanked by the British authorities. 

At the time he little imagined that 
within a few years he himself would 
meet a fate in the same South Seas as 
tragic as that of Captain Cook, and one 
the result of even greater and more inex- 
cusable treachery, since, while the British 
officer was killed by ignorant savages, 
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Commander Terhune was murdered by 
his own countrymen, one of them a fel- 
low. officer in the navy. 

The complete story of this deplorable 
tragedy may or may not be of interest 
to readers of these pages in general, but 
to those of us who cherish the memory 
of a good friend and a brave but unfor- 
tunate gentleman, who came-to his end 
through a vile conspiracy, its publication 
affords some slight satisfaction, since it 
may serve to prove that he died blameless 
of the charges made against him, and 
that his record remains untarnished, de- 
spite the efforts of his unscrupulous 
enemies, now justly discredited and at 
least partially punished. 

Wituam C, Epear. 





OLD FREIGHT ACCOUNTS 


Tennessee Court Decision Covers Important 
Questions as to When Claims Out- 
law and as to Offsets 

What the Tennessee supreme court 
said in the late case of Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis Railway vs. Tennes- 
see Mill Co., 227 S.W. 448, applied spe- 
cifically to an adjustment between the 
railway company and the shipper of mu- 
tual accounts for freight charges and 
overcharges. But much of what the 
court says applies with equal force to 
adjustment of any other mutual ac- 
counts, particularly what is said about 
the outlawing of balances due under run- 
ning accounts. 

Plaintiff railway company sued to re- 
cover a balance claimed to be due as 
freight charges. Several of the items 
were defended against on the ground 
that they were not sued on within the 
six-year period allowed in Tennessee—in 
other words, that they were outlawed. 
As to the balance of the claim, an offset 
was pleaded to cover overcharges on vari- 
ous shipments. The chancellor who tried 
the case gave judgment in favor of the ~ 
railway company, and the defendant ap- 
pealed. On this appeal the supreme 
court affirmed the chancellor’s ruling- that 
the defense under the statute of limita- 
tions was not good, but held that the 
chancellor erred in holding that defend- 
ant could not offset overcharges. 

The defendant, owner of a large flour- 
ing mill at Estill Springs, Tenn., on the 
line of complainant railway, received 
much grain and shipped large quantities 
of flour and meal. Defendant, in respect 
to his business with the railway company, 
was accorded the familiar milling in 
transit rates at that time permitted by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. It 
was the custom of defendant to make 
monthly settlements with the railway 
company. 

In the fall of 1908 the defendant pro- 
cured an arrangement with the railway 
company whereby credit was to be ex- 
tended to him on this basis. The de- 
fendant, being a large shipper, at all 
times had on file with the railway com- 
pany many claims for overcharge on 
freight, and for loss and damage to ship- 
ments. Instead of settling the railway’s 
claims against him monthly, he got the 
railway company to agree that it would 
carry these claims against him to the 
amount of $5,000 as long as his claims 
against the railway company ran between 
$5,000 and $10,000, and when defendant’s 
claims against the railway exceeded $10,- 
000 it agreed to extend to him a credit 
of 50 per cent of the amount of said 
claims. 





(Continued on page 1045.) 
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the Fish River Roller Mills, “‘an’ got to 
chinnin’ with Deacon Sprague up the 
creek here a ways, inquirin’ about 
conditions an’ one thing an’ another, 
a’ finally asked was it true that, 
{ton price bein’ shot to pieces an’ 
hin’ else bringin’ low prices, the 
hill folks had trouble gettin’ the 
A necessaries of life. ‘No,’ said the 

( Deacon, ‘it ain’t that it’s so hard to git but more’n 
half the dang stuff ain’t fitten to drink after ye git it.’” 








WELCOMING MR. WALLACE 


The news that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has accepted the invitation to be 
one of the speakers at the forthcoming 
convention of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration is particularly welcome because 
of the complex problems just now con- 
fronting the grain trade which Mr. Wal- 
lace will unquestionably have an impor- 
tant influence in solving. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is far more closely 
related to the welfare of the milling in- 
dustry thap has often appeared to be 
the case, for, as is only natural, it has at 
times tended to champion the farmers in 
matters wherein shortsightedness and the 
failure to consider all phases of the ques- 
tions involved have resulted in decisions 
directly inimical to the millers, and in 
the long run disadvantageous to the 
farmers themselves. 

Secretary Wallace has already shown 
that he possesses firmness and sound 
judgment, and that he cannot be pushed 
into hasty and illeonsidered action in 
order to satisfy any group or section, 
however threatening its political influ- 
ence may be. He had the courage to tell 
the representatives of the grain growers 
in April just how far they might look 
for government assistance in their mar- 
keting plans, and where this assistance 
would stop; he showed equal firmness in 
refusing to change the spring wheat 
standards to please the farmers of the 
Northwest before the whole subject of 
wheat definitions and grades could be 
thoroughly investigated. A man who in- 
augurates his tenure of office with acts 
like these deserves confidence and re- 
spect, and the millers already feel as- 
sured that in the new Secretary of Agri- 
culture. they will find, not a mere partisan 
of the farmers, but a just and reason- 
able executive, eager to employ his de- 
partment to the best possible advantage 
for the welfare of the American people. 

One of the greatest and most persist- 
ent evils in the. milling industry has been 
the refusal of the wheat growers to see 
that their interests and those of the mill- 
ers are essentially the same. The farm- 
ers have looked on the millers, and 
particularly the larger ones, as in malign 
league with the powers ef darkness in- 
festing the grain exchanges, entirely 
ignoring the fact that the wheat raiser is 
just as dependent on the miller in bring- 
ing his products to market as the miller 


is dependent on him for his supply of 
raw material. 

This is, above all, true in relation to 
exports. The farmer can count on sell- 
ing his wheat abroad only when the price 
is low enough so that he can make little 
or nothing out of the transaction. There 
is nothing permanent or durable about 
foreign wheat buying; the trade which 
one year comes to the United States may 
go the next to Argentina or Australia, 
leaving the American farmer with no 
export market at all. The export flour 
trade, on the other hand, has been built 
up by years of patience and hard work, 
and is based, not on cheapness, but on 
the excellence of the American product. 
As the farmer’s price for his .wheat is 
determined very largely by the market 
afforded for the exportable surplus, and 
as this market can acquire permanence 
and steady expansion only through the 
shipment of wheat in the form of flour, 
it is or ought to be apparent that in this 
respect the interests of the farmer and 
the miller are identical. 

The Secretary of Agriculture exercises 
a very great potential influence in 
strengthening and improving the under- 
standing between the farmers and the 
millers. If he himself is clearly con- 
scious of the need for closer co-operation 
between them, and understands how, in 
the end, neither can prosper alone, he has 
extraordinary opportunities for making 
his beliefs effective. He can, indeed, be- 
come the strongest connecting link be- 
tween the wheat grower and the man 
who makes his grain available for con- 
sumption, just as it is in his power, fol- 
lowing the example of some who have 
held that office, to widen the gap between 
them. 

That Secretary Wallace intends to 
make his department of real and great 
service in aiding co-operation is clear 
from what he has already said and done. 
To make this work as successful as pos- 
sible, it is very important that he should 
know and understand the milling indus- 
try, not remotely and impersonally, but 
through direct acquaintance with the men 
who compose it, and it is equally impor- 
tant that the millers should know him. 
This is what gives such special signifi- 
cance to his forthcoming appearance at 
the Federation convention, and the fact 
that he will speak there provides an 
added and weighty reason why every 






miller should make all possible efforts to 
attend. 

It ought not to be necessary to remind 
readers of The Northwestern Miller that 
the convention will be held in Chicago on 
June 29 and 30 and July 1, and that it 
is most important there should be both a 
large and a representative attendance. 


A TRAGEDY OF TRADE 


Success in business is purely relative. 
One man, having made millions, is a 
success; another, with but a few thou- 
sands to his credit, may, with equal jus- 
tice, claim to be successful, for he may 
have overcome greater difficulties, may 
have shown more genius and ability in 
acquiring his few thousands than the 
man who gained his millions. Moreover, 
success is not expressed in tangible as- 
sets; it means something more and 
greater. Conversely failure, so called, 
may be a greater success, in truth, than 
apparent success. 

Words in themselves mean nothing; 
the circumstances behind them are sig- 
nificant. Business life, whether it be 
apparently successful or not, is at best 
but incidental to real life, and therefore 
its exigencies should be taken philo- 
sophically: good fortune and prosperity 
with calmness, and misfortune, even fail- 
ure, with resignation. Rightly consid- 
ered, business is the daily comedy, in 
which all who work are cast for parts 
more or less important, but none of 
them actually vital, or worthy of deeper 
consideration than may be required to 
play them creditably. The great things 
of life, those that count for happiness 
and content, are not dependent upon 
business, although they may be influ- 
enced by it. 

This philosophy may be sound, but its 
practice becomes difficult and sometimes 
impossible when the intricate and deli- 
cate human machine becomes «so en- 
grossed in business as to lose its sense 
of the proportions of life, putting the 
incidental in place of the vital and es- 
sential, and sacrificing to it those things 
which are immeasurably valuable. 

Nothing in existence is irrevocable and 
unalterably final but death itself. While 
there is life there is hope. Business dis- 
asters, however great and overpowering 
they may appear to be, can be over- 
come; apparent ruin very often turns 
into ultimate good fortune. The possi- 
bilities are great, and as long as life 
lasts, opportunities present themselves, 
but déath brings the end to all earthly 
endeavor, closes the door to future pos- 
sibilities, and drives away all mundane 
opportunities. 

Unhappily the distressed mind, 
through leng dwelling upon pending ad- 
versities, sometimes becomes unable to 
realize the relative values of life; it 
becomes distorted in its views, and the 
disaster it anticipates becomes so exag- 
gerated in importance as to dwarf every 
other consideration. Then there follows, 
occasionally, one of those dreadful 
tragedies of trade which are so inex- 
pressibly shocking and distressful; the 
unfortunate victim to intensity of busi- 
ness application becomes so worn out 
with care and anxiety, so apprehensive 
of ruin to come, that he loses control 
of himself, and in a moment of desperate 
despair commits the irrevocable act and 
ends his life, to the deep grief of his 
family and the lasting sorrow of his 
friends and business connections. 

Such a terrible tragedy overtook 
Charles Rice Crosby, of Brattleboro, 
Vermont, on May 7, the details of which, 
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as far as it was’ possible to obtain them, 
were published in the issue of The North- 
western Miller for May 18. Mr. Crosby 
inherited the business of E. Crosby & 
Company, founded by his father, Ed- 
ward Crosby, in 1840, one of the oldest 
and, until very recently, most successful 
flour and feed houses in New England. 

He entered the employ of his father 
immediately after leaving school, and 
became a member of the firm thirty- 
three years ago. Edward Crosby died in 
1890. Seven years later Charles R. 
Crosby’s brother retired from the firm, 
and in 1910 Leroy F. Adams, another 
partner, died, leaving Mr. Crosby to 
conduct the business alone. It grew very 
steadily, from a million dollars a year 
in its founder's time, to eighteen million 
dollars annually in recent years. 

The family of Crosby had been promi- 
nent in the life of Brattleboro for gen- 
erations. Practically every local project 
that was undertaken during Charles R. 
Crosby’s thirty-three years of business 
life had his interest in it. He was a 
director of various banks and organi- 
zations, and very highly regarded by his 
business connections. According to 
statements made in Brattleboro, Mr. 
Crosby was the unfortunate victim of the 
retrogression in values which began less 
than a year ago. Although practically 
free from local obligations, the firm was 
unable to meet large contracts made at 
the high prices prevailing last summer 
and autumn, and became thereby heavily 
involved. The knowledge of this fact 
preyed upon Mr, Crosby’s mind, although 
few realized either the extent of his 
losses or the great strain under which 
he was laboring. 

Contemplating with acute and absorb- 
ing intensity the impending embarrass- 
ment of a business in existence over 
eighty years, to the successful upbuilding 
of which he had devoted practically all 
of his business life, so distorted Mr. 
Crosby’s ordinarily well balanced mind 
that he could see no recourse but death, 
and thus was driven to suicide. 

What sufferings and mental agony 
must have been endured by this unfor- 
tunate gentleman can best be understood 
by men of business who have been 
through the shadow of impending fail- 
ure, and who know its bitterness. Only 
the deepest sympathy and regret can be 
felt for such a tragic termination to a 
long and honorable career. The pity of 
it is that it might easily have been avoid- 
ed had Mr. Crosby been able to take a 
calm view of his situation. His western 
creditors, had they known of his condi- 
tion, would doubtless have been perfectly 
willing to give assistance to him, to have 
granted him extensions, or otherwise to 
have aided him in recovering his losses. 
Even had he failed, the. future of his 
business might have enabled him to re- 
cuperate and regain his former position, 
but death ended all possibilities in this 
direction. 

The case is an exceedingly sad one; a 
trade tragedy that comes with startling 
force to business men, many of whom, 
in times like these, are facing heavy 
losses, even possible disaster, in which 
their whole future appears involved in 
ruin. It illustrates the high necessity of 
meeting adversity with a stout heart and 
unbounded courage, and above all of 
keeping the mind free of morbid imagin- 
ings. No evil can possibly equal in reali- 
zation what it is in anticipation, and 
business, after all, is not all or even the 
most important part of life. 
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THE CENSUS REPORT 


With all its manifest imperfections of 
method and inaccuracies of deduction, 
the census still remains the most nearly 
complete summary in existence of the 
country’s industrial development. Its 
figures and conclusions must be used 
with great care, as on their face they are 
frequently quite misleading, but when 
they are interpreted in the light of in- 
formation derived from other sources, 
they provide exceedingly important ma- 
terial for the trade economist and stat- 
istician. 

The Bureau of the Census has just 
made public the summary of the 1919 re- 
port on American industries, covering 
only the number of establishments in 
each industry and the estimated total 
value of its products in the calendar year 
1919, with comparisons from the 1914 
census appended. ‘The figures given for 
the number of establishments are, of 
course, exaggerated, as they always have 
been, because of arbitrary classification; 
for example, the estimate of ten thou- 
sand seven hundred and fourteen flour 
and grist mills in the United States 
means very little, because it obviously in- 
cludes some thousands of plants which 
are not properly flour mills at all, and 
which have absolutely no commercial sig- 
nificance. As for the valuation of prod- 
ucts, the extraordinary change in prices 
makes these figures of highly uncertain 
usefulness even for comparative pur- 
poses. 

Nevertheless, a careful comparison of 
the census estimates for 1919 and 1914 
shows certain important facts regarding 
the development of America’s industries. 
In the group concerned with the produc- 
tion of the nation’s bread supply, the 
most conspicuous feature is the immense 
development of the baking trade. 
Whereas the gain in the total estimated 
value of all products from 1914 to 1919 
was one hundred and fifty-eight per cent, 
the increase in the value of bread and 
other bakery products was one hundred 
and eighty-six per cent, the baking trade 
advancing from eleventh to eighth place 
among the leading industries. This 
growth in values becomes doubly signifi- 
cant when it is checked against the De- 
partment of Labor’s estimates of the 
advance in selling prices, which, in the 
case of bread, was only sixty per cent 
from 1914 to 1919. In other words, on 
a sixty per cent advance in prices the 
- bakers have increased the total value of 
their products nearly three times in five 
years. This has resulted, not from‘ any 
addition to the number of bakery estab- 
lishments, which actually shows a three 
per cent loss, but from the general tend- 
ency to abandon home baking and the 
resulting immense improvement in the 
demand for bakery products. 

Flour milling shows no such startling 
development, but the census figures indi- 
cate a normal and very healthy increase 
in activity during the five-year period. 
The number of flour and grist mills re- 
ported has remained practically un- 
changed, with a loss of only seven tenths 
of one per cent, while the estimated total 
value of all flour and grist mill products 
increased just one hundred and fifty per 
cent. This is a little less than the per- 
centage of increase for all products com- 
bined, which was greatly influenced by 
extraordinary gains in such industries as 
automobile manufacturing and _ steel 
shipbuilding, but it is materially greater 
than the percentage of increase in the 
selling’ price of flour mill products, 
which, again referring to the Department 


of Labor’s reports, amounted to one hun- 
dred and ten. Since the milling industry, 
with an advance in selling prices of one 
hundred and ten per cent, increased the 
total value of its output in 1919 to two 
and a half times what it was five years 
before, and did it without any material 
change in the number of establishments, 
the evidence of a satisfactory growth in 
activity is unmistakable. 

Such statistical matters, however, have 
a somewhat vague bearing on the actual 
conduct of business, and, from the mill- 
er’s standpoint, the most significant fea- 
ture of the new census report is the in- 
formation it affords regarding the al- 
tered position of the baker. Recently 
The Northwestern Miller pointed out 
that the baker has become the miller’s 
best salesman, and of this fact the cen- 
sus report supplies striking proof. The 
baking trade has advanced quite out of 
proportion to most other industries, and 
has become vastly more important than 
ever before as the connecting link be- 
tween the flour miller and the consumer. 





CANADA ANSWERS BACK 


It did not take the Canadian govern- 
ment long to find an appropriate reply 
to the emergency tariff bill. Hardly had 
the measure become a law before the 
news was made public that Canada had 
prepared a revised tariff schedule ready 
for immediate use, the new duties going 
into effect immediately. The tariff on 
wheat is reported to be twelve cents a 
bushel, with fifty cents a barrel on wheat 
flour. 

In view of the recent course of trade, 
and the prospects for the coming 
months, this new tariff will make very 
little difference so far as the milling in- 
dustry is concerned. In the fifteen 
months up to the end of March the Unit- 
ed States had exported to Canada only 
34,509 barrels of wheat flour, as against 
1,387,387 barrels imported during the 
same period; wheat exports to Canada 
were 15,186,405 bushels, as against im- 
ports of 46,536,420. A few farmers will 
probably suffer from the curtailment of 
their Canadian business, but their la- 
ments will be drowned out by the joyous 
shouts of those-who think they see higher 
domestic prices as a result of the exclu- 
sion of Canadian wheat. 

The significance of Canada’s tariff 
action lies, not in the precise effect which 
the new duties will have, but in the 
promptness with which retaliatory steps 
were taken. It shows what is to be ex- 
pected when the permanent tariff law is 
enacted; what Canada has already done, 
other and less friendly countries may be 
counted on to do with equal promptness. 
Industrial protection can always be se- 
cured by legislation, but only at a price, 
which in this case is the further burden- 
ing of the already sorely handicapped 
export trade with a‘load of frankly: hos- 
tile tariffs. 

It is a peculiarity of walls that they 
always have two sides, and if they are so 
solidly constructed as to be effective in 
keeping intruders out, they likewise have 
the faculty of keeping in those who seek 
their shelter. It does not follow, of 
course, that walls are always undesirable 
or unnecessary, but those who clamor for 
their erection must remember that they 
are sure to work both ways. The United 
States can get along very comfortably 
for the present without shipping wheat 
or flour. to Canada, but certain of its 
business interests will not be pleased if 
the Dominion government sees fit to ex- 
tend its duties to cover commodities of 
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which Canada is normally a heavy buyer. 

As for the American millers who have 
asked for and secured protection, they 
cannot logically complain even if Great 
Britain, under the pressure of unprece- 
dented financial burdens, should aban- 
don its traditional policy and impose a 
duty on American flour. Canada has 
already set the example, and the rest of 
the world may be counted on to follow 
in due time. Whether the protection af- 
forded by the new tariff will be worth 
all it costs remains to be seen after all 
the bills have been rendeyed. 





SPRING IN THE COUNTRY 

“All in the merry month of May, 

When green buds they were swellin’.” 

I early realized that I could never be 
president of the United States, or be a 
member of Congress, or governor, or 
occupy any important official position 
within the gift of the people, for the 
simple reason that I was so unfortunate 
as not to have been born and raised in 
the country- 

Never, in my time, has a city bred man 
had a chance to be elected to any high 
office that a candidate whose youth was 
passed on a farm might desire to oc- 
cupy. He is unable to point with pride 
to the humble farm house in which he 
was born, of poor but not necessarily 
dishonest parents; he cannot speak with 
feeling and profound gratitude of the 
Little Red School House in which he was 
taught the rudiments, nor can he boast 
of following the plow, of planting, har- 
vesting or cow milking. He is not even 
able eloquently to describe his efforts to 
absorb learning through studies pursued 
by the uncertain light of the fire of logs, 
or the flickering tallow candle; he may 
not truthfully tell of his patched trousers 
or the time when he was only a barefoot 
boy, filled with buckwheat cakes and 
molasses, yet endowed with an indomi- 
table ambition to overcome all obstacles 
and achieve distinction at the ballot box. 

All these vast political advantages be- 
long exclusively to the candidate with 
rural antecedents. Without them his 
rival of the city has not a ghost of a 
chance. Realizing this, I have never 
aspired to public office. All my recol- 
lections of childhood and youth are asso- 
ciated with city life. I recall my first 
visit to the country and my eager desire 
to get home again as quickly as possible. 
The child of the city was frightened by 
the dark, mysterious woods from which, 
at night, there came forth weird, strange 
and fearsome sounds. Even the silence 
was profoundly ominous; suggestive of 
wild creeping and crawling things, ani- 
mals that sprang out suddenly, and birds 
that swooped upon their prey. 

Later, when I was sent to the country 
for vacations in the summer, I overcame 
my fear of it, but I never grew to know 
it, or to feel entirely at home there; my 
roots were in the city. Visits at country 
resorts and clubs, sometimes made, were 
not very interesting or attractive to me; 
even when we occupied a rented cottage 
at Lake Minnetonka for a couple of sea- 
sons, and I travelled back and forth 
to the city almost daily, I did not arrive 
at an understanding of the country, but 
was merely a transient seeking relief 
from the heat and dust of town life. 

Therefore I arrived at maturity of 
years with very little first hand knowl- 
edge of rural existence; nevertheless and 
notwithstanding, I dimly realized that I 
was missing something worth while. 
Every winter I would resolve that the 
following summer I certainly would go 
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somewhere in the country and be out- 
doors, and every autumn, having post- 
poned, on one pretext or another, making 
arrangements until it was too late, I 
would feel that I had missed another 
opportunity of getting acquainted with 
nature. 

So the years slid by with this ambition 
unsatisfied and the innate craving still 
persisting, until, late last summer, we 
suddenly and rather unexpectedly ac- 
quired a little place of our own in the 
country, and I found myself, at last, in 
possession of the means whereby I could 
readily come in direct and intimate con- 
tact with the mysteries of wood and 
stream and meadow. : 

Our little house of four rooms and a 
big attic stands the last one at the end 
of a grass-grown and unfrequented 
street in a small town, probably the 
oldest in Minnesota, situated on the most 
beautiful little river -in the state. 
Stretching away from the dooryard lie 
the few acres which go with the place. 
At the top of the hill beyond, still within 
the limits of our own property, are a 
number of crystal clear, icy cold springs, 
from which come tumbling down, over 
stones and boulders, many small streams. 
These unite to form a most adorable lit- 
tle brook, which makes its way through a 
grove of tamarack trees, out into a broad 
meadow and back again, singing its road 
to the river, so close to the little white 
house that all day and all night its pleas- 
ant and inviting music is clearly audible. 
Ferns and mosses and wild flowers cover 
its banks. 

It is inhabited by a quantity of very 
active and exceedingly beautiful speckled 
trout, sufficient to give satisfactory re- 
sults whenever one cares to go fishing. 
Of the delights of trout fishing, espe- 
cially in one’s own backyard, I am not 
competent to write adequately; at least 
the subject would require a chapter to 
itself, and perhaps I will write it some 
day when the mood is on me. In this 
connection, as showing the excitements 
which nature can afford, I feel impelled 
to tell my story of the trout and the 
snakes. 

It happened only this morning. I had 
caught three good-sized trout, and this 
being enough for my purpose I deposited 
them in a little land-locked spring to 
keep cool and fresh. I returned to get 
them half an hour later, and looking in 
the -pool, found only two. My first 
thought was that the liveliest one had 
escaped, but glancing three or four feet 
up the steep bank, my city eyes were 
dumfounded at seeing a rather long gar- 
ter snake, his head in the trout’s mouth, 
wriggling up the hill dragging the fish 
with him. Moreover, another snake, 
slightly smaller and evidently the thief’s 
mate, was near. Amazed at such a re- 
markable sight, I hastily called three who 
were near by to witness it. We killed 
both snakes, but the one which had at- 
tempted to steal the fish did not relin- 
quish it until he was hit with a stick. I 
resolved to tell this amazing experience 
at the club, but later decided not to, as 
no one would believe it. Nevertheless, 
the facts were exactly as related. 

When I first saw the place, the brook 
wandering through it was to me its 
prominent attraction. I asked the good 
farmer who sold to me if there were any 
trout in it, and he gently answered, 
“Well, I have never taken any out of it; 
I think they are all there.” He invited 
me to see for myself and I eagerly ac- 
cepted. 

(Continued on page 1040.) 
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{REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


. 





May wheat, as usual of late, furnished 
practically all the excitement in the flour 
market, this time by rising to quite 
unexpected heights up to last Thurs- 
day, and then breaking sharply. Such 
revival of flour business as was evident 
during the advance in wheat prices was 
promptly stifled when the decline set in, 
and on the whole the week’s activity was 
no more satisfactory than that of the 
preceding ones. 

Flour prices were about what any one 
chose to make them, quotations covering 
a wide range, and resellers, with flour 
bought at $1@1.50 under current mill 
prices, naturally doing most of the busi- 
ness. Millfeed was dull and about steady. 

The more or less inevitable “May 
squeeze” having ended on Tuesday with 
all sorts of speculative fireworks in Chi- 
cago, and the unfavorable crop reports 
having been duly discounted, it now 
looks as though the market might be 
permitted to run in peace the rest of 
its presumably very dull course to the 
arrival of the new crop. 

The recent fluctuations in wheat prices 
are indicated in the following table of 
average closing quotations on various 
western exchanges: 





May July 
May 31 $1.54 $1.26 
May 28 1,47 1.25 
May 24 1.58 1.30 
May 21 1.48 1.21 
May 16 1,43 1.16 
May 13 1.42 1,15 
May 10 1.35 1.13 
May 6. 1.41 1.17 
May 3 . 1.37 1,12 
April 29 .... 1.26 1.08 
April 26 ....... 1.17 1.01 
April 22 .. ° 1.24 1.07 
April 19 ..ccccccce 1,80 1.16 1.02 
April 16 ..cccccces 1.82 1.21 1,05 


The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following tables, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 





eastern: . Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
May 28 ........ 85 $8. $8.50 
May Bh .ccscecs 9.50 8.80 8.15 
May 1 ..... 8.45 7.90 7.30 
April 1 .. ‘ 8.85 8.30 8.30 
March 1. 9.60 9.35 9.55 
Feb. 1 .... 9.50 9.20 9.75 
TOM. B cccecccce 216.38 9.80 10.10 
Dec, 1 ...cee--. 8.80 8.65 9.20 
Mev. 2 cccccccce 11,66 11.00 10.85 
Oct. 2 cccccccee 18.20 11.80 11.55 
GORE. 2 ccccceee 3R90 12.45 12.10 
Aug. 1 ......... » 13.55 12.80 12.60 
July 1 ...es000- 14.80 13.40 13.35 
June 1 .......-. 16.36 ° 14.65 13.85 
May 15% ....... 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Record high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

May 28 ........ 85 $6.75 $6.10 
May 21 6 6.30 6.20 
Mayil1. 6.00 5.90 5.70 
April 1 ........ 6.00 5.90 6.30 
March 1 ....... 6.80 6.95 7.26 
Ped, 2 wcccccsss 6.86 7.00 7.20 
Jam, 8 .ccccceee 7.80 7.36 7.36 
DOG, 2 cccccccce F008 6.75 7.20 
Nov. 1 ....+2+++ 9.00 8.85 9.10 
Oct. 2 wccccocee 10.80 10,00 10.05 
Sept. 1 ......-- 10.35 10.25 9.66 
Aug. 1 ......++. 11.30 10.85 9.80 
July 1 ....-+.++- 11.26 10.86 10.50 
June 19* ...... 11.55 11.15 10.80 
June 1 .....--. 11.05 10.96 10.70 


*Record high point. 
An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
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western markets as reported on May 28 
was $22.65 per ton, which compares with 
the recent low point of $21.40, the high 
point of $59.80 reached last May, and 
with the following first-of-the-month 
quotations: 
May 1 ........$22.66 Nov. 1 ........$85.95 
AGES cis cana> BOND Get. 2 os .cccs ¥ 
March 1 ...... 28.70 Sept. 1........ 47.10 
Aug. 1 .....-.++ 49.00 
. July 1.. 
Dec, 1 .......- 37.75 Junel ... 
The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 





Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
May 22-28 ....... 43 53 32 
May 15-21 ...... - & 63 19 
May average’.... 43 49 29 
April average ... 44 61 33 
March average... 45 62 37 
February average 45 52 39 
January average.. 44 50. 35 
December av’ge.. 48 50 29 
November av’ge.. 60 55 38 
October average... 655 61 43 
September av’ge.. 44 62 39 
August average... 43 62 47 
July average .... 44 49 30 
June average .... 47 61 40 
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ALAC AALA A RAE BEALS 


(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, June 1.) 
Co_tumsus.—Flour demand continues 
lifeless. Trade not interested in pur- 
chasing on present market. Feed dull. 


Nasnvitite.—No material change noted 
in flour trade in the Southeast. Holiday 
temporarily checked buying to some ex- 
tent. Millfeed in fair demand and un- 
changed. 


Boston.—Demand for flour shows no 
improvement. Market easier, with some 
pressure to sell. Few sales at second 
hands, but little demand for mill ship- 
ment. Poor demand for all grades of 
millfeed, with market generally lower 
for products, and oatmeal unchanged. 


Sr. Louts.—Milling situation unchanged 
from last week. Buyers not interested 
in making contracts for new crop flour, 
and are adhering to policy of buying 
only as they need to. Clears and low 
grade still being disposed of, but pat- 
ents in very light demand. Millfeed un- 
changed. 


Cuicaco.—No change has taken place 
in the inquiry for flour since the holi- 
day, and values are about the same. 
Local mills observed the holiday, being 
shut down since Saturday. The bakery 
employees’ strike has shut off any pos- 
sible buying of flour by the larger shops 
for the time being. ' 

Kansas Crry.—Milling situation shows 
signs of slight improvement in the South- 
west this week. Considerable jobber ac- 
tivity reported by several local mills, 
with prospects of increased business lat- 
er in the week. Strong inquiry from all 
sections. Export slow. Prices are no 
higher than last week, theugh wheat has 
strengthened. Millfeed weaker under 
decreased demand and increased offer- 
ings. Shorts more plentiful. 

Bautimore.—F lour easier in instances 
and generally hard to sell, regardless of 


Chicago May wheat closing. Near-by 
soft winter straight sold today at $6.25, 
cotton, for June shipment, which is 
something of a comeback. Buyers are 
now trying to figure out whether cash 
wheat will drop to July, or July advance 
to price of cash. It is reasonably sure 
that buyers will be willing to buy some 
flour on basis of July wheat, under spur 
of firmer markets, but hardly otherwise. 
Feed unchanged. 


CANNOT OPERATE IN OHIO 


United States Grain Growers, Inc., Barred 
from State by Corporation Law—Farmers, 
However, May Organize Local Pools 


Totepo, Oxn1o, May 28.—Operation in 
Ohio under the plans of the United 
States Grain Growers, Inc., as adopted 
by the Committee of 17, has been held 
in violation of the Ohio corporation law 
by Secretary of State Smith, who has 
advised Clifford Thorne, general counsel 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, to that effect. The secretary states 
“that a foreign corporation, not for 
profit, cannot qualify under the laws of 
Ohio,” and that “it is objectionable for 
the reason that a domestic organization 
is not permitted to deal with or own and 
buy stock of other organizations in this 
state, only as an incidental matter and 
not as part of its principal purpose.” 

It is stated that Secretary Smith’s rul- 
ing will not deprive Ohio farmers from 
taking part in this marketing movement. 
They will go ahead and organize co- 
operative elevators under the direction 
of the federation, and will secure busi- 
ness co-operation in various localities 
where sufficient grain will warrant their 
establishment. W. H. Wieern. 











United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 

on May 28, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 


Baltimore 823 600 260 456 117 











Boston ..... 7 3 2 - 
Buffalo ..... 545 1,304 1,887 2 78 
Chicago .... 393 5,157 9,444 90 201 
WE 665% ¥¥s 233 b te axe oe 
Detroit ..... 21 18 43 19 oe 
Duluth ..... 635 25 «56,256 134 64 
Galveston ...1,062 eee er 10 eas 
Indianapolis. 47 212 167 1 
Kan, City... 463 3,102 271 18 ees 
Milwaukee... 48 233 181 15 102 
Minneapolis 1,204 153 7,946 21 707 
N. Orleans. .1,385 300 130 7 17 
Newp. News. ... 12 eee Te Te 
New York... 458 78 570 59 125 
Omaha ..... 176 948 845 26 8 
Peoria ...... ‘on 78 32 ees oad 
Philadelphia. 471 257 245 1 5 
St. Louis.... 121 390 374 2 4 
Toledo ..... 335 244 380 3 3 
Canals ..... 116 _— 47 <8 80 
Lakes ...... 931 1,752 345 179 30 
Totals ....9,234 15,103 28,426 1,042 1,541 


Last year..37,101 2,740 8,642 11,570 3,224 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—W heat, 231,000 bus; corn, 121,- 
000; rye, 536,000. Increases—Oats, 391,000 
bus; barley, 138,000. 


Weekly Grain Exports 

Exports of grain for the week ended May 

28, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 

exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 

inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 

“4:8 263 6 











Atlantic ....1,077 1,240 32 
_ ae 4,077 118 14 aes 16 
PRCIRG .c2.0s 612 eee 368 mye 

Totals ....5,766 1,358 14 631 648 
Prev. week. .4,485 1,421 356 327 560 


Totals, July 1- 


May 28..247,822 36,998 3,007 20,089 33,647 





The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for t past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in ba: 8: 


May 29 May 31 
May 28 M@y 21 1920 1919 








Minneapolis ...254,895 261,530 296,295 289,480 
Be. FR coceces 9,880 10,830 3,765 9,260 
Duluth-Superior 17,640 8,450 49,110 33,635 
Milwaukee ..... 4,815 7,050 12,800 1,200 

Tetale ....ses 287,230 287,850 361,970 333,575 
Outside mills*..108,245 ...... SEED “vsesas 

Ag’gate sprg.395,475 ...... 484,180 .....% 
GE. TeOUle pcccce 26,600 14,100 23,000 28,700 
St. Louist ..... 28,700 16,100 43,650 42,500 
Buffalo ........ 72,750 115,350 78,160 143,750 
Rochester ..... 6,800 6,500 8,300 12,200 
Chicago ....... 18,250 19,250 20,500 23,750 
Kansas City.... 73,700 68,500 70,500 42,500 


Kansas Cityt. ..220,315 227,300 269,300 170,390 


Omaha ........ 10,000 11,165 15,740 14,055 
Toledo ........ 18,800 10,800 7,100 12,880 
Toledof ....... 45,570 32,470 23,890 32,460 
Indianapolis ... 3,285 2,945 7,330 ...... 


Nashville** .... 81,010 85,995 66,530 113,720 
Portland, Oreg.. 17,525 17,980 32,650. 39,355 


Seattle ........ 13,785 16,845 26,625 39,170 
Tacoma ....... 24,725 34,960 37,100 40,690 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


May 29 May 31 
May 28 May 21 1920 1919 









Minneapolis ...... 46 48 54 53 
Wt, POSE cccecvcecs 42 46 16 40 
Duluth-Superior .. 49 23 114 91 
Outside mills*..... 37 39 42 57 

Average spring... 43 43 52 60 
Milwaukee ........ 21 30 53 7 
Bt. TeOUle wcccivecs 53 28 46 57 
Bt. Tew .nccccce 37 20 56 55 
BwAIe 2... ccccccce 43 67 47 86 
Rochester ........ 37 35 45 66 
CRICRRO cccccscces 61 65 70 91 
Kansas City ...... 65 60 73 52 
Kansas City? ..... 49 51 61 41 
GORGRS .cccccccces 41 46 65 58 
DWOIOEO ovccsegerce 39 23 14 27 
Toledof ..... -. 82 19 29 46 
Indianapolis ...... 14 13 32 - 
Nashville** ....... 40 43 39 55 
Portland, Oregon... 36 37 68 92 
Beattle ...cceccsee 26 32 50 83 
FRCOMAR. cccscccues 43 61 65 71 

TOGO ccc peccers 41 39 54 59 


Flour output’ for week ending May 28 at 
all above points shows an increase of 2 
per cent from week ending May 21. . 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





ENGAGES EASTERN BROKERS 





Knighton & Son, New York, Richardson 
Bros., Philadelphia, Will Handle Accounts 
for Star & Crescent Milling Co., Chicago 


Cuicaco, Itt., May 31.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The Star & Crescent Milling Co., 
Chicago, has made arrangements with 
Samuel Knighton & Son, New York City, 
to handle its account in that city and 
vicinity. The change to Knighton & Son 
was made in order to obtain a wider 
distribution for its mill products. Rich- 
ardson Bros., Philadelphia, have taken 
the account of the Star & Crescent com- 
pany for Philadelphia and _ vicinity. 
These changes become effective June 1. 

C. H. Caatren. 








Flour and millfeed quotations as reported 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. 


FLOUR— 
Spring first patent ....+sseeeeeeeseeeeverees 
Spring standard patent ....-+sssseeeeessers 
Spring first Clear ...c.ecesecesecersecnccecs 


Hard winter short patent.......sseeesseeees 
Hard winter straight .......sesseeseesecees 
Hard winter first clear ......escesseeeeeees 


Soft winter short patent.......cseeeeececees 


Soft winter straight .....seseessceeeeeeecees 
Soft winter first clear ....-seseeceeeeseceses 


Rye flour, white .......cecccccesccsccseeces 
Rye flour, standard 


FEED— 


Spring BOTAN 2... cccccccscccvcccsccccccccees 
Hard winter bran .....c.eeseesssceseeceees 
Soft winter Dran .......cceeseeeecerencsecee 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
ne yah middlings (gray shorts)..........+.-+ 


BE 5 Gnd hs 000004 00055 6.0040Ab1s 00 4530 





Peete eee eee tees ee eeeee 


Family patent (49's) 
8.35 


Seattle ......+..++ we eT 
San Francisco ........ ....+-@9.30 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, May 31. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashvitle 
$9.30@ 9.90 $9.40@ 9.60 $.....@..... $8.25@ 8.50 $10.50@10.75 $9.25@ 9.50 $9.75@10.75 $10.15@11.00 $8.75@ 9.30 $8.75@ 9.75 
8.60@ 9.10 8.90@ 9.35 ren err 7.10@ 7.30 8.50@ 9.25 8.75@ 9.00 8.75@ 9.25 8.75 @10.05 8.35@ 8.90 ee eee 
6.10@ 6.50 6.256@ 6.40 .....@..... 6.00@ 6.50 3) yee 7 es ae, See =e <a oe 
8.50@ 9.40 ret LeTre 8.05 @ 8.20 7.50@ 7.80 Pr Lert 9.00@ 9.25 9.00@ 9.50 8.50@10.00 8.25@ 8.75 8.50@ 9.00 
7.60@ 8.10 ee rer 7.10@ 7.35 7.00@ 7.20 8.25@ 8.70 8.50@ 8.75 S.SED S.TG ove Dice fo 8 ee ee 
5.90@ 6.50 @ 6.25@ 6.75 5.75@ 6.00 7.00@ 7.50 ooo Doves occ oD cccee ooeee @. oo Doveee ©@ «000. 
8.40@ 8.75 ee, Seer. Sere 7.25@ 8.00 .....@..... 8.00@ 8.25 .....@..... 8.25@ 9.25 .....@. @ 9.85 
7.50@ 7.85 ooo Daveee cove e@. uses 7.00@ 7.25 7.30@ 8.00 *6.25@ 6.50 *7.00@ 7.25 7.25@ 8.00 7.00@ 7.25 @ 8.50 
5.40@ 5.90 ee ee © 860 e Bieccen 5.00@ 5.50 0 000 Dc ceee res Pere 0000 Dc cece 6.25@ 7.00 ccsee®.. @ 7.00 

8.00@ 8.90 7.55@ 7.66 .....@..... Bicsase 9.00 @ 10.00 < BS) erro Seer 8.75 @°9.25 a oe oe 

7.20@ 7.50 6.00@ 6.10 6 coe oP sce © @. wee ecco @acece 7.50@ 8.00 over e@.u.ne o coe Dao cose --@... .@.. 
16.50 @ 17.50 16.00 @17.00 o ove os ove 2 90ce We cnsis --@.. 24.00 @ 25.00 26.00 @ 27.00 + @25.50 sees» @24.00 rrr) Ferre 
17.00@ 18.00 0 cee De cece 14.50@15.00 19.00 @ 20.00 oo @.. 0 000s Dc ceee occ e Dc ccce «ees» @26.00 °@..... 00s 6's cove 
17.25 @18.25 res Paree cooce Qo 20.00 @21.00 --@.. 29.00 @ 30.00 27.00 @ 28.00 26.50 @ 27.00 22.00 @25.00 
16.50 @17.50 -"... @16.00 19.00 @ 20.00 Tr Pe --@.. 24.00 @ 25.00 24.00 @ 25.00 25.00 @ 27.00 «++ + @23.50 © cece De cece 
19.75 @ 21.00 20.50 @ 21.00 21.00 @ 22.00 25.00 @ 26.00 oo Qo. 28.00 @ 29.00 29.00 @ 30.00 28.00 @30.00 «++ @28.50 26.00 @ 28.00 
24.00 @ 25.00 24.50@ 26.00 ree) Pre cece Qecoes oes Oe eee 34.00 @35.00 34.00 @ 35.00 sees @34,00 «ees +@32.50 cece e @Deeces 

Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 

$6.75 @7.25 $6.25@6.50 ose @.... $9.50@ 9.85 $8.15 @8.95 ? 

+++ + @7.50 oe» @6.50 see + @9,30 seers @10,70 roe @9.80 


*Includes near-by straights. tNaghville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 




















































































PLANS FOR MASS MEETING DEVELOP 





Secretary Wallace to Speak on Wheat Growing and Marketing — Admiral 
Benson to Address Millers During Export Day—Grain Trade Problems 
to Be Discussed —Moving Pictures of American Merchant Ma- 
rine — Special Railroad Rates to Chicago Arranged 


According to a telegram received at 
the Federation office, Mr. Hoover's en- 
gagements absolutely prevent his attend- 
ing the mass meeting in Chicago on June 
29 and 30 and July 1. Secretary Wal- 
lace, however, will be on hand, and the 
Federation hopes to secure some other 
high official of the Department of Com- 
merce in place of Mr. Hoover. It is now 
stated definitely that Admiral Benson 
will be present. 

The rest of the programme is shaping 
itself most satisfactorily, and already 
those in charge are sure of having one of 
the most interesting schedules of ad- 
dresses and discussions in which millers 
ever have had opportunity to take part. 


TRANSPORTATION ARRANGEMENTS 


C. V. Topping, secretary of the South- 
western Millers League, in a letter-to 
members this week, announced tentative 
plans for running special pase | cars, 
or, if numbers justify, a special train 
from Kansas City for the millers’ mass 
meeting. The Santa Fe has been chosen 
as the official route, and the train prob- 
ably will be scheduled to leave Kansas 
City at about 7:30 p.m., June 28. Ar- 
rangements for sleeping car reservations 
should be made through Mr. Topping. 

Arrangements are also being made by 
J. B. McLemore, secretary of the South- 
eastern Millers’ Association, for special 
cars from that territory. Fred E. Pond, 
secretary of the New York State Mill- 
ers’ Association, is looking after ar- 
rangements for special cars from Buf- 
falo and surrounding territory. Secre- 
taries of other millers’ organizations 
will doubtless secure similar service from 
their respective territories. A special 
rate of fare has been secured for the 
convention dates; details will be an- 
nounced soon. 


EXPORT TERMS DISCUSSION 


Of especial interest on Export Day at 
the convention should be the discussion 
of selling terms on export sales to con- 
tinental Europe. Many millers, it ap- 
pears, are unwilling to sell to many coun- 
tries on terms other than cash in New 
York; other millers find dollars at three 
days at destination acceptable; still oth- 
ers are meeting buyers’ requests to ship 
on arrival draft against documents. 
Some millers are evidently losing busi- 
ness because of unwillingness to make 
terms which others regard as absolutely 
safe; on the other hand it is possible 
that some are making too generous terms 
and assuming unnecessary hazards. 

Of no less interest is the matter of 
mill or seaboard date of shipment or 
loading, and the use of ocean or through- 
from-mill bills of a 

These subjects are scheduled for spe- 
cial discussion on Export Day. 


SECRETARY WALLACE TO ATTEND 


Secretary Wallace, of the Department 
of Agriculture, will attend the Chicago 
mass meeting and address the millers on 
the afternoon of June 29 on the subject 
of wheat production and marketing. B. 
L. Hargis, president of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, who has been active in 
the federal legislative grain trading con- 
trol programme, will speak at the same 
session. It is planned to extend an in- 
vitation to the Chicago Board of Trade 
and the grain trade generally to attend 
this session of the convention. 

The convention programme contem- 
plates the assignment of a whole day to 

rain growing and grain trading prob- 
ems; another day will be devoted wholly 
to export topics; the third day will be 
for an intimate business conference lim- 
ited to millers. 

For export day a special feature will 
be the display of the Shipping Board’s 
moving pictures of the American mer- 
chant fleet. Officials of the Shipping 
Board are to be present to counsel with 
the millers. No industry today stands in 

ater favor with the heads of the 
merican merchant marine than flour 
milling. It is proposed at the mass con- 
vention to cement this favor, so that all 


of the old troubles of rate discrimina- 
tion, bad flour handling and transit de- 
lays will be buried, there to remain for- 
ever. Export Day at the Chicago meet- 
ing should be historic in the history of 
the American export flour trade. 


LONDON DOES SPOT TRADE 


Forward Prices Too High to Draw Out Buy- 
ers, Who Do Cash« Business Only— 
Demand Is ‘Fair 

Lonvon, Enc. May 31.—(Special 
Cable)—No forward trade passing, as 
prices are too high, compared with spot 
values. Fair demand for spot flour, spot 
value of Minnesota and Canadian 
straights being around 68s; Kansas 
straights, 66s. Some Canadian straights 
offered at 61s 6d, c.i.f. Home milled 
firm at 68s, ex-mill. 

Cc. F. G. Rarxes. 

Equivalent quotations, per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


at current exchange rate: 68s, $9.21; 66s, 
$8.94; Gls 6d, $8.34. : 


CANADIAN TAX CHANGED 


Government Acts on Representations of 
Millers’ Association—Withdraws Mill 
Products from 3 Per Cent Tax 


Toronto, Ont., May 28.—As a result 
of representations made by the Cana- 
dian National Millers’ Association, the 
Dominion government has withdrawn 
mill products from the operation of the 
3 per cent sales tax provided for in the 
budget speech of May 10. News of this 
decision came on Monday, and later be- 
came the subject of confirmatory press 
dispatches. As a consequence millers 
will be asked to refund the amount of 
taxes collected from the trade, and to 
refrain from making further collections. 
This applies to taxes on flour, feed, 
rolled oats, oatmeal and other grain 
products. 

The argument of the milling industry 
which led | to the government’s decision 
was one to which there could be no suc- 
cessful reply. It was based on the fact 
that such a direct tax upon the com- 
monest articles of food was bound to 
hit the poorer classes a blow they were 
in no position to bear, and that the ex- 
emption of flour and other products of 
human food in packages of 49 lbs weight 
and over would force the small buyer 
to purchase in quantities he does not 
need and would lead to waste through 
deterioration in quality before consump- 
tion could take place. 

It was further argued that by raisin 
the price of these commodities when sol 
in the smaller packages, the retail trade 
would inevitably turn to the practice of 
repacking small lots, with an inevitable 
tendency to substitution and adultera- 
tion, thus destroying the security the 
public now enjoys by reason of the fact 
that its supplies come in original con- 
tainers. Moreover, the good will of mill- 
ing companies that have established 
brands upon the market would be taken 
away from them by the new method of 
retailing that was bound to follow the 
enforcement of this tax. 

Other equally weighty considerations 
of a more technical kind were brought to 
the attention of the government, and 
after lengthy consultation and consid- 
eration it was finally considered best to 
withdraw the tax entirely, in so far as 
it applies to mill products. 

Undoubtedly the Canadian National 
Millers’ Association has done the trade 
and the public an excellent service in so 
promptly making clear to the govern- 
ment the consequences that would flow 
from the operation of this measure. No 
such service could have been rendered 
by any other body or achieved in any 
other way. The officers of the associa- 
tion acted quickly and went straight to 
the point with the government. For 
this they are entitled to the gratitude of 
the trade they serve. It must also be 
said that the government deserves credit 
for its readiness to admit the force of 
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the argument and to adjust its policy to 
the obvious logic of the case. Its at- 
tempt to exempt bread, by leaving the 
larger packages of flour, such as bakers 
use, tax free, destroyed the whole 
structure of its proposal so far as mill 
products were concerned. 
A. H. Bamey. 





CHICAGO BAKERY STRIKE 


One Thousand Union Bakers Quit Work May 
30, Refusing to Accept 20 Per Cent Wage 
Reducti Busi Goes On 


Cuicaeo, Int., May 31.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The threatened strike among 11 
of the largest city bakeries took place 
yesterday, and it is estimated that 1,000 
union bakers are now out of employment. 
These shops are believed to supply about 
85 per cent of the city’s bread. The 
wage agreement expired at 4 o’clock yes- 
terday. 

The strike was called because the bak- 
ery owners insisted that the men accept 
a 20 per cent cut in wages. This was 
refused and the union declined to arbi- 
trate. This labor trouble may cause an 
increase in the supply of flour for home 
baking. However, bakery owners claim 
that they have sufficient help to carry on 
their business. There is some talk of 
the drivers for the shops going out in 
sympathy with the bakery employees. 

C. H. CHatren. 











TO SELL FLOUR SUPPLY 

The purchasing committee for the 
state hospitals for the insane of New 
York announces that on June 7, at 10:30 
a.m., it will open bids for 11,243 bbls of 
standard straight, hard wheat flour, rep- 
resenting a three months’ supply. The 
purchasing committee may be addressed 
at Room 138, Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 





ASKS FOR CHANGE IN RATES 


Class and Commodity Charges from Indiana 
Points to Twin Cities Are Called Un- 
reasonable and Prejudicial 


Inpianapouis, Inp., May 28.—Millers 
and grain dealers in Indiana are expect- 
ing more favorable freight rates from 
the Northwest, with attendant effect 
especially on supplies of spring wheat 
bought in that territory, as a result of 
a report made to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at Washington in the 
case of the Indiana Public Service Com- 
mission et al against the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railroad et al by W. 
A. Disque, attorney\examiner. News of 
= report was received in this city to- 

ay. 

Mr. Disque has recommended that the 
class and commodity rates from points 
in Indiana to St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
which are much higher than from points 
in Illinois and points on the west bank 
of the Mississippi River in Iowa and 
Missouri, are unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial. He suggests that an order 
be made requiring the removal of the 
undue prejudice by the adoption of a 
class scale, brought forward by a general 
rate committee representing the carriers, 
modified so as to make the fourth class 
rate in that scale 50 per cent of first 
class instead of only 44 per cent of first 
class, and rates from St. Louis to be 
13344 per cent of the rate from Chicago. 
He added that, if the committee - could, 
it should use the scale prevailing in Illi- 
nois instead of the hybrid. 

Under the scale proposed by the rate 
committee of the carriers, the first class 
rate from Chicago to Minneapolis and 
St. Paul would be $1.01 and from St. 
Louis to the same cities it would be 
$1.35, but under that scale the rates 
from Indiana would still be higher than 
from many parts of Illinois, because 
there are few points in this state that 
have rates as low as Chicago. There- 
fore, Mr. Disque said, solestions in 
rates from Indiana were in order. 

The attorney examiner added that, in- 
asmuch as the rates from Indiana to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul were little 
lower than the combinations on Chicago, 
and as they exceeded the rates proposed 
by the carriers’ committee, they were 
sufficient to warrant the condemnation 
of the rates from Indiana outside the 
Chicago district. 





Epwarp H. Ziecner. 
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HEARINGS ON GRAIN BILL 





Officials of Department of Agriculture Indi- 
cate They Are Not Wholly Pleased 
with Capper-Tincher Measure 


Wasuinoton, D. C., May 28.—The 
Senate committee on agriculture. yester- 
day began hearings on the Capper- 
Tincher future trading measure which 
was adopted by the House about 10 days 
ago. The testimony taken by the com- 
mittee thus far came from officials of 
the Bureau of Markets who have urged 
amendments to the House measure. 

Chester Morrill, assistant chief of the 
Bureau of Markets, told the committee 
yesterday that he did not believe that 
co-operative associations would be admit- 
ted to membership in grain exchanges 
unde? the terms of the Tincher bill. Mr. 
Morrill pointed out that one of the rules 
of all grain exchanges is that members 
cannot divide profits. Co-operative asso- 
ciations divide profits, he pointed out, 
and they have been excluded from grain 
exchanges under that rule. The Tincher 
bill does not make provision for the 
waiver of that rule, nor does it provide 
in any way for the admission of repre- 
sentatives of co-operative associations. 
Senator George W. Norris, of Nebraska, 
chairman of the committee, agreed with 
Mr. Morrill in this particular. 

Questioned by members of the com- 
mittee regarding the limit on transac- 
tions, Mr. Morrill said that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture had not determined 
upon any specific limitation. “The sec- 
retary believes that after this law, if 
enacted, is in operation for a year or 
more,” the witness said, “the limit on 
transactions can be fixed. Various sug- 
gestions have been made, but the law is 
only intended to reach the speculator, 
and there is considerable doubt as to 
what should be construed as a specula- 
tive trade.” 

Rollin E. Smith, now connected with 
the Bureau of Markets, testified before 
the committee today. Mr. Smith made it 
plain that Secretary Wallace had given 
no special indorsement to the Tincher 
bill adopted by the House. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture approves legislation 
to curb overspeculation in grain ex- 
changes, Mr, Smith explained, but he has 
not committed himself definitely to any 
particular legislation. 

Mr. Smith emphasized that Secretary 
Wallace had not sought the wide author- 
ity given under the Tincher bill. With- 
out quite saying so, he intimated strongly 
that Mr. Wallace would prefer to have 
the law place more definite limitations on 
the administrator of the act. 

“It is the view of the department,” he 
said, “that the stipulation of definite 
limitations on open trading would do 
much to remove the objections that have 
been raised to the Tincher bill. What 
we want to prevent is overspeculation. 
The department believes that this matter 
should be reached by explicit provision 
in the law. For example, if it were 
specified that transactions in excess of 
1,000,000 bus would be counted over- 
speculation, then there would be a con- 
crete basis for administration of the act, 
and the wide discretionary powers given 
the Secretary of Agriculture would be 
limited in a way that meets the principal 
objections raised against the Tincher 
bill.” 

Mr. Smith will complete his testimony 
before the committee when it resumes 
hearings. 

Chairman Norris expects that hearings 
on the bill will proceed for two or pos- 
sibly three weeks. Representatives of 
northwestern milling interests expect to 
be heard next week. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





ROUMANIA PROHIBITS EXPORTS 
OF CEREALS 

As a result of the uncertainty in re- 
gard tothe coming cereal crop in Rou- 
mania, the government has forbidden the 
export of cereals by private persons, ac- 
cording to the American consul at Bucha- 
rest. A period of drouth has been ex- 
perienced, and both winter and spring 
crops are suffering. The exportation of 
20,000 carloads of wheat to France as 
compensation for a loan is not affected 
by this decree. 





Owing to a five weeks’ drouth in Ber- 
muda, great damage has been done to 
the growing vegetable crop. 
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PRESENT STATUS OF THE GERMAN MARKETS 
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German Importers Buying Flour for Shipment to Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Danzig—Germany 
Itself Not Using Imported Flour—Lower Grades in Demand—Terms of Payment— 
Inferior Shipments Hurt Trade—Germany As It Looks Today 


Hamsurc, Germany, May 4.—Prior 
to the war Germany was not a market 
of much importance to American and 
Canadian millers. The duty that was im- 
posed on flour many years ago made the 
importation of flour practically prohibi- 
tive. Occasionally small sales were here 
and there, but the volume of business 
was not important. The port of Ham- 
burg was always one of the principal 
centers for shipping flour in transit to 
the various markets of northern Europe, 
and there were several German flour im- 
porting firms which did a large business 
in flour in transit to other markets. 

Recently a large business has been 
done by German and Dutch importers in 
flour for shipment to Hamburg and Dan- 
zig, and judging from all appearances 
this trade is likely to become permanent. 
It is, therefore, important that millers 
should carefully study the existing situa- 
tion and make every effort to capture 
their share of the trade. 


FLOUR PASSES THROUGH GERMANY 


According to official figures published 
by the United States government, the 
shipments of flour to Germany amount- 
ed to considerably over 1,000,000 bbls 
from July 1, 1920, to Jan. 1, 1921. These 
figures are misleading, as the flour was 
not for consumption in Germany but 
was shipped to such ports as Hamburg 
in transit to Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and 
Danzig. 

At the present time Germany is not 
using American or Canadian flour, as it 
is the policy of the government to im- 
port wheat in place of flour in order to 
create industry for the German mills and 
to supply the much needed feedingstuffs 
for cattle. The importation of flour of 
any sort for consumption in Germany 
is prohibited, and cannot be done with- 
out first obtaining a license to import 
from the government. Such licenses are 
difficult to obtain, and it is only occa- 
sionally that the govrnment issues a per- 
mit to import. Owing to the depreciated 
condition of the German exchange, the 
government makes every effort to import 
as little as possible, and the percentage 
that has to be imported comes in the 
shape of wheat and not flour. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA AND POLAND 


If such countries as Czecho-Slovakia 
and Poland were in a more normal condi- 
tion, an enormous business in flour with 
those countries would be possible. Even 
with the currencies frightfully depre- 
ciated and business conditions most diffi- 
cult, a large trade is being done and 
there is no doubt that these markets will 
for many years take flour from North 
America and elsewhere. A large pro- 
portion of this trade in flour for Czecho- 
Slovakia, Poland and Danzig has been 
done through Holland importers. These 
importers, by being able to buy on pay- 
ment in Holland terms, and being in a 
position to know how to finance sales 
made in these new markets, have had the 
lion’s share of the business. 

Owing to the unsettled condition of 
Germany and the general political situ- 
ation that has existed, German importers 
were only able to buy by opening irrev- 
ocable credits in America. There is no 
doubt that such terms prevent a great 
deal of business taking place that would 
otherwise be done if it were possible to 
give easier terms. 


TERMS OF PAYMENT 


Until more or less recently mills have 
insisted on payment in America and an 
irrevocable credit being opened, but at 
the present time there are some im- 
portant American mills who are selling 
on terms calling for payment in dollars 
in Hamburg against a banker’s guaranty. 
There are other mills who are selling on 
terms which call for the buyer to open 
a credit in America for 15 to 25 per cent 
of the purchase value at “the time of 


By C. F. G. RAIKEs 


purchase, the balance being paid in Ham- 
burg by sight draft on arrival of docu- 
ments. As a result of investigations 
while in Germany, there is no doubt that 
gradually more confidence is being shown 
by American mills in selling to Germany, 
and that it is only a question of time 
before more lenient terms of sale will 
be granted. 

German importers are willling to pay 
in dollars in Hamburg, and if necessary 
to supply a bank guaranty, but are op- 
posed to opening irrevocable credits in 
America, as the transaction is too expen- 
sive and requires such an enormous capi- 
tal to carry on any volume of business. 


NO LOSSES REPORTED 


While in Germany I did not hear of 
any mills which had suffered any loss 
through accepting payment in dollars in 
Hamburg, and if a banker’s guaranty is 
provided I do not see any great risk at- 


tached to accepting payment in Ham- 
burg. Naturally a still safer method of 
selling is to ask the buyers to open a 
credit for a proportion of the purchase, 
say 20 per cent, as the flour cannot be 
obtained until the documents have been 
paid, and at present values the 20 per 
cent should cover any decline in value 
were it necessary to resell the flour for 
the account of buyer. 

The question of terms of payment 
should be carefully studied, as the future 
volume of trade with these new markets 
will depend largely on the facilities that 
can be extended to buyers when making 
purchases. 

Now that Germany is gradually set- 
tling down to business, and competition 
is steadily becoming more keen, Ameri- 
can millers should consider the advis- 
ability of abandoning “the take it or 
leave it” attitude, and see if they can- 
not arrange to meet the buyers on this 





BhipwwliGing, Steel .sccccvcceccces 
Bread and other bakery products . 


Number of Value of 


Census establishments products 
BOIS, cc cccccccoens 10,714 $2,193,007,000 
BORE... cccvcccccncse 10,788 877,680,000 
Soar 11,691 883,584,405 
PP Peer ee 25,258 560,719,000 


246,435,000 in 1914. 





MILLING IS AMERICA’S FIFTH INDUSTRY 


The official summary of the 1919 census of industries, just issued, 
shows that in the calendar year 1919, based on the total value of products, 
the flour milling industry ranked fifth among those of the United States. 
The grouping of industries adopted by the Bureau of the Census is, of 
course, somewhat arbitrary, but, according to the system of classification 
employed, the 15 leading industries according to total value of products 
in 1919 were as follows, with the comparative figures for 1914: 


Slaughtering and meat packing, wholesale 
Iron and steel, steel works and rolling mills.......... 2;812,775,000 
RURTTROOTIER «bv cc ccc ces setssccccsecncess 
Foundry and machine shop products ... 
Flour mill and grist mill products....... 
a 





Lumber and timber products ........... 
Cars and general shop construction and repairs by 

steam railroad companies .......... 
CIOCRING, WORM « oc ccccqoccsccccccsees 
CUOGO, TOE cc cccaescceesceveccesees 
Boots and shoes ....ccecscccscccccccess 
Rubber goods, not elsewhere specified .. 
Leather, tanned, curried and finished ... 

From the foregoing figures it will be seen that in the 1914 census flour 
and grist mill products stood third in total value, being exceeded only by 
those of the slaughtering and iron and steel industries. The extraordinary 
progress of automobile manufacturing, and a slightly greater relative gain 
in the value of the output of foundry and machine shop products, com- 
bined to change the position of flour milling from third in the list to fifth. 

The baking industry, on the other hand, has advanced from eleventh to 
eighth place among American industries in the total value of its products, 
which now outranks those of lumber and timber products, cars and general 
shop construction and repairs by steam railroad companies, boots and 
shoes, and printing and publishing of newspapers and periodicals. The 
last named, which in 1914 stood tenth, had in 1919 dropped completely out 
of the first 15. On the other hand, steel shipbuilding, which was far down 
the list in 1914, in 1919 stood seventh, just ahead of bakery products. 

As regards total number of establishments in 1919, the milling industry 
stands seventh in the census report, and the baking industry second. The 
bakeries were likewise second in 1914, while the flour and grist mills were 
sixth, the enormous growth in the number of automobile repair shops 
accounting for the change. The figures for the 15 leading industries in 
number of establishments are as follows: 


918,665,000 

ft ES 2,387,833,000 503,230,000 
Re aeieheene ae 2,221,129,000 866,545,000 
(AC peeeeeaae 2,193,007,000 877,680,000 
reweiedas .. 1,877,919,000 676,569,000 
1,454,116,000 66,217,000 

.. 1,406,145,000 491,893,000 

pwawab ee sean & 1,400,000,000 715,310,000 
oteueeriekes 1,277,584,000 514,041,060 
aneuenaarinces 1,184,099,000 478,888,000 
‘icekdaxeaweus 1,158,007,000 458,211,000 
ei 7 a eh ae 1,149,560,000 501,760,000 
y peRECeE Nees 980,070,000 223,611,000 
‘enenesaeeens 928,584,000 367,202,000 


Lumber and timber products ........... 
Bread and other bakery products ....... 
Printing and publishing, newspapers and periodicals.......... 17,335 19,317 
Automobile repairing ........-6..eeeeeee 


1919 1914 
COMO ESO ER Ses SSH Sd Orns 25,794 27,229 
#0 Rw 006.009.0000 6 60,980 25,232 25,963 





Printing and publishing, book and job 12,115 
Foundry and machine shop products ............e eee e eee eenee 10,640 
Flour mill and grist mill products ..................6 0.00000. 10,788 
TO, GHN CU GENO SOD cece ccc cree c cee seeeccsercens 13,515 
rE TUTE R TERETE CTLAT ETE Cee, Tee 5,564 
CCOOE OIE BOD GUGREE occ cccscccvescccedssvvcesecescoes 4,754 
EREUSE,- PERRIN MRIT] HTOUCCW 2... ics cccccccccccveseseccvss 5,841 
EI RES S E  T e eee ee ee eee 4,830 
Mineral and GOGR WAtOTS 2... cccccsccccccccccsssccsccccescsecs . 5,463 
Cer, CE BOE BOSE IFO WOT 2 ccc scccvcecseccccccseccees » 79 4,527 
BED BIE BERG WOTED odd d deca sccicvceccessncvessectevess 4,208 4,901 


The course of census reports on the milling industry, including grist 


mills, is shown in the following table: 


The total number of industrial establishments in the United States in 
1919, as reported by the census, was 288,376, as against 275,791 in 1914; 
the total value of all products in 1919 was $62,588,905,000, as against $24,- 


919 1914 
cccccccces $3,714,340,000 $1,454,495,000 


Number of Value of 


Census establishments products 
BOBO. cc ccvcaavees, 18,470 $513,971,000 
BRPO UN 6 060 6-00 seen 24,338 505,186,000 
BOOP cage cccnrsenes 22,573 444,985,000 
BORD cs vecvacgense 13,856 248,418,000 
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side as to the terms of sale, otherwise 
they will lose a proportion of the trade. 


GRADES USED 


At the present time the only flours 
that are in demand in Czecho-Slovakia 
and Poland are hard wheat first and sec- 
ond clears. Owing to the small buying 
value of the money in those countries, 
only cheap flours are wanted. The ac- 
tual distribution is being done by people 
who know nothing or little about the 
trade, and consequently they are always 
looking for cheap qualities. It would, of 
course, be more economical to buy flour 
of better quality, as more and better 
bread would be obtained. Flour is, how- 
ever, a great luxury in these countries, 
and all sorts of terrible admixtures with 
wheat flour are still being used. Ger- 
man importers who are doing business in 
these markets are of the opinion that 
there will be a demand for better grades, 
such as export straights, in the near fu- 
ture, and that as the countries get more 
settled the quality of the flour used will 
improve. 

The principal demand is for flour on 
spot. The actual flour buyers will only 
take flour they can see. They come to 
Hamburg with their cash, and buy most- 
ly in small lots, although of course there 
are some who buy fair sized lots, but the 
majority of purchases are in small par- 
cels. A good colory clear is what is 
wanted, @nd it meets with a ready sale. 

Large quantities of Chinese flour have 
been used in Czecho-Slovakia as many 
thousand tons were bought from the 
British government and numerous pri- 
vate sales were also made to Czecho- 
Slovakia and Poland. Chinese flour is 
not in favor, however, and it is now al- 
most impossible to sell it. It is claimed 
that the use of Chinese flour caused a 
skin disease to break out, but I should 
imagine this was a good deal of a myth, 
and that the real cause of the disease was 
undernourishment and the lack of nutri- 
tive qualities in the food in general. 

Spring wheat clears have been shipped 
to these markets in large quantities, but 
more recently Kansas, or perhaps I 
should say southwestern, mills have been 
in the running and have done most of 
the trade. 

INFERIOR FLOUR SHIPPED 

Some of the arrivals of flour at Ham- 
burg have been very unsatisfactory, but 
it is only fair that it should be known 
that in such cases the sales were made by 
exporting flour concerns and not by 
actual millers. 

A great deal of complaint is heard 
in connection with sales made by certain 
flour exporting firms, and there is a de- 
cided desire on the part of importers to 
do only a direct business with mills. A 
shipment of flour that recently reached 
Hamburg consisted of several different 
grades of flour, and caused a great deal 
of loss and trouble. The importers fool- 
ishly made purchases without seeing sam- 
ples, and I am afraid found it a costly 
experience. As a result, now buyers al- 
ways want to buy on sample, and it is 
therefore most important that mills 
should constantly keep their representa- 
tives supplied with samples. 

There have been many cases where 
samples have never reached the import- 
ers. They have disappeared mysteriously 
during transit, probably having fur- 
nished a nice change of diet to some port 
office employee. It is advisable for mill- 
ers to send the samples divided into sev- 
eral lots, as small samples usually reach 
their destination, whereas the large ones 
are apt not to. It is, however, of the 
utmost importance that samples be sent, 
otherwise business is likely to be missed. 


GERMAN FLOUR 


The German mills are supplying prac- 
tically all the flour requirements in their 
country. Occasionally the government 
issues a permit to buy foreign flour, but 
the amount thus purchased as compared 
with the total consumption in Germany 
is very small. All the wheat raised by 
the farmers is controlled by the govern- 
ment. The wheat grown in the various 
communes has to be sold to the govern- 
ment organization known as the Reichs- 
getreidestelle, which means the Govern- 
ment Department for Grain, and is 
known for short in the German trade as 
R.G. The grain is turned over to the 
millers, who are paid for grinding it. 

(Continued on page 1039.) 
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PERMANENT TARIFF PLANS SECRET 





Details of Agricultural Section of Bill Said to Be Practically Complete, But No 
t to Be Made Till Measure Is Introduced in the 
House —Longworth Resolution Meets Opposition 


Wasurineton, D. C., May 28.—Con- 
ssman George Young, of North Da- 
ota, chairman of the agricultural sub- 
committee on ways and means, stated 
yesterday that the tentative schedules on 
farm products to be carried in the per- 
manent tariff legislation have been prac- 
tically complet He declined either to 
affirm or deny a report that the farm 
schedule provided a duty of 25c per bu 
on wheat and 20 per cent ad valorem on 
wheat flour and semolina. 

“There has been a positive pledge 
among members of the committee that 
no details of the various schedules are 
to be disclosed before the tariff bill is 
finished and introduced. This pledge has 
been kept better than any similar agree- 
ment since I have been a member of the 
House,” he said. 

Congressman Young believes that the 
emergency tariff bill, which became ef- 
fective today, will not be displaced by 
the permanent tariff, at least for sev- 
eral months. He is prepared to make a 
vigorous fight against the Longworth 
resolution, which would give gthe ways 
and means committee power to make ef- 
fective the permanent tariff as soon as 
it is introduced. 

The North Dakota representative was 
the only Republican member of the ways 
and means committee to vote against the 
Longworth proposal, but he claims that 
there will be strong opposition to the 
resolution among Republicans if it ever 
reaches a vote in the House. 

“Members of the House are not willing 
to sign away their right to amend the 
tariff measure in the usual manner when 
it is taken up by the House,” he said. 
“There are some schedules in the bill as 
tentatively drafted that are certain to 
develo ifferences of opinion among 
Republican members. Then, again, 
there is a serious question whether Mr. 
Longworth’s proposal to delegate legis- 
lative authority to a committee of the 
House is constitutional.” 

Aside from the opposition which the 
Longworth resolution encounters in the 
House, it is sure to have plenty of trou- 
ble in the Senate if it ever gets that far. 
The Senate finance committee does not 
look with favor upon any arrangement 
which would give the ways and means 
committee of the House exclusive juris- 
diction over a tariff bill. If the Long- 
worth resolution were adopted, this 
would be the case. 

Notwithstanding these practical objec- 
tions to the Longworth proposal, there 
is a strong sentiment in administration 
circles that something should be done to 
prevent the importation of large quan- 
tities of foreign products in the interim 
between introduction of the tariff meas- 
ure and its eventual adoption. Secretary 
Hoover favors such action, and the 
President is reported to be giving the 
matter friendly consideration. 

Both Senate and House marked up 
real accomplishment in their tariff and 
revenue deliberations this week. The 
Senate finance committee concluded its 
open hearin on taxation, and the 

ouse completed its preliminary work 
on the permanent tariff. The ways and 
means committee expects to spend about 
two weeks more in redrafting finally 
the tariff measure, after which it will 
be introduced and reported to the House. 


_Joun J. Marrinan. 





FLOUR AWARDS ANNOUNCED 

Cuicaco, Itt., May 28.—The ‘awards 
made in Chicago Wednesday, May 25, 
on flour by the quartermaster’s division 
of the War Department are as follows: 
to the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, 200,018 lbs to Camp 
Pike, Ark; 350,056 Ibs to Chicago; 600,- 
054 Ibs to San Antonio, Texas, and 315,- 
304 Ibs to St. Louis, at a price of 3.66c 
lb, f.ob. Hutchinson, Kansas, in 98-lb 
cotton sacks. Z 

Some of the mills making bids were as 
follows, on pound basis unless otherwise 
specified: Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 

ansas City, three grades_of flour, 4.36c, 
4.41c, and 4.385c Cone Pike; 4.075c, 


4.26c and 4.3lc Chicago; Southwestern 
Millin .» Kansas City, $8.15 bbl Camp 
Pike, $6.10 Chicago, $8 St. Louis, and 
$8.53 San Antonio; Kehlor Flour Mills 
Co., St. Louis, 4.168¢ and 4.177c St. 
Louis, and 4,3055c Chicago; Omaha 
(Neb.) Flour Mills Co., 3,772c Omaha; 
Newton (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., 
3.87c, in 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b. mill; 
Caldwell (Kansas) Milling Co., 3.95c 
Chicago and 3.9c St. Louis; Mid-West 
Milling Co., Abilene, Kansas, 4.48¢c Camp 
Pike, 4.44c Chicago, 4.67c San Antonio, 
and 4.38¢ St. Louis; Hormel Milling Co., 
Austin, Minn, 4.0lc, 98-lb cottons, at 
mill; Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuy- 
ler, Neb., 3.95¢c Omaha; Wisconsin Mill- 
ing Co., Menomonie, Wis., 4.2c at mill; 
Millers Milling Co., Enid, Okla., 3.951c 
at mill; J. P. Dousman Milling Co., De 
Pere, Wis., $7.48 bbl, Chicago; Stokes 
Milling Co., Watertown, S. D., 350,000 
Ibs at 4.18c, Chicago; Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 3.8lc, Kansas 
City; Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
lis, 4.184c, Minneapolis; Pioneer Flour 
Milling Co., San Antonio, Texas, 4.49c 
at mill; Star & Crescent Milling Co., 
Chicago, 4.6c, Chicago. 
C. H. CHatren. 


WINTER WHEAT THRIVES 


Rain in Several Sections Is of Benefit to 
Growing Crops—Moisture Needed in 
Tennessee—Snowfall in Montana 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 1.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Favorable ripening weather pre- 
vails over southern Tilinots and eastern 
Missouri. No reports of damage re- 
ceived from this territory, and pros- 
pects are that early indications of ex- 
cellent crop will be fulfilled. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 1.—(Special 
Telegram)—Wheat greatly benefited by 
heavy rain which fell Temuhonb the 
whole of Kansas during the holidays, and 
prospects of a full crop in some counties 
are much better. Nebraska and Oklahoma 
also got generous rainfall, while Colo- 
rado remains warm and dry. Crop gen- 
erally looks good in the Southwest, and 
indications are that a satisfactory yield 
may still be looked for. Temperatures 
are normal, and additional moisture is 
forecast. 


Seatrie, Wasu., May 28.—Both win- 
ter and spring wheat have made good 
growth this week, and the crop promise 
continues above the average. Winter 
wheat is beginning to head in early lv- 
calities. 

NaAsHviLLE, Tenn., May 28.—Growing 
wheat in Tennessee has been needing rain 
this week, and if the hot, dry weather 
continues it is feared some damage will 
result. It is expected that cutting will 
begin in another week or 10 days. 


Totepo, Onto, May 28.—The weather 
this week has been warm and unsettled, 
with further heavy rain, probably, on 
the whole, beneficial to growing crops 
and not sufficiently rainy to interfere 
seriously with the progress of farm 
work. Farmers have been quite busy in 
the fields. The majority of reports from 
Ohio and Michigan indicate that the 
growing wheat is in favorable position 
and that no serious damage has been 
done. A number of points report corn 
as nearly all planted, and oats growing 
rapidly. Reports from southern Ohio, 
along the river, indicate that wheat is 
heading out and that harvest will be 
early. 





Great Faris, Mont., May 28.—All 
northern Montana yesterday got a rain 
and snow storm that added a substan- 
tial amount of moisture for the benefit 
of the growing crops and to the’ great 
advantage of those which had just been 
seeded. The rain started Thursday night 
shortly before midnight, and continued 
for nearly three hours, when a driving 
snow began, continuing until about 8 
o'clock Friday morning. The ground was 
covered by snow. This will bring the 
precipitation for May up to one of the 


Montana wet years and will carry the 
crop through June, so far as moisture 
necessity goes. It will be helpful, also, 
to those sections where cutworms have 
been prevalent. 


Inpranapouis, Inp., May 28.—Wheat 
throughout Indiana is headed out, and 
harvest is expected to begin in some of 
the southern counties about June 15. The 
condition of the plants remains good, 
and the percentage of the. 10-year aver- 
age still is put at 90 per cent. The out- 
look now is for a crop of more than 
30,000,000 bus. 

Insect damage is beginning to de- 
velop in some localities, but thus far it 
has not been sufficient to damage the 
crop seriously, according to reports re- 
ceived. Practically all of the Hoosier 
wheat is of the soft winter variety. A 
small acreage of spring wheat in the 
northern part of the state is reported in 
good condition. Rye 
shape, and is headed out in the southern 
counties. 

Corn planting is estimated to be 95 
per cent completed. The work got un- 
der way slowly in most sections, due to 
much rain in the early part of spring. 
However, the crop as a whole is not 
much later in getting into the ground 
than is usual. 


Omana, Nes., May 28.—Winter wheat 
as a whole in Nebraska continues in 
good condition. The reports vary, how- 
ever, and estimates range from 50 to 90 
per cent. There has been plenty of rain 
in most districts, and, in fact, there will 
be great danger to the crop in some 
sections if the rain continues. Early 
planted corn is coming up nicely, and a 
large percentage is now planted. The 
condition of oats is fair to excellent. 


FREIGHT RATE REDUCTION 


Lines West of Chicago Cut Charges 20 Per 
Cent te Compete with Commerce Via 
Canal—Fiour and Grain Not Included 


Seatrite, Wasu., May 28.—That the 
transcontinental railroads have fully 
awakened to the increasing competition 
of intercoastal water borne commerce 
via the Panama Canal is_ evident 
from the announcement that all trans- 
continental lines west of Chicago have 
agreed on reductions in freight rates on 
certain commodities approximating 20 
per cent. In the schedule of commodi- 
ties affected, flour and grain are not in- 
cluded, but owing to the increasing water 
shipments of flour from this coast to 
the Atlantic seaboard, there is every 
reason to believe. that eastbound rail 
rates for flour will also be reduced. 

At the conclusion of the war there was 
not a single steamship line operating 
from coast to coast via the Panama 
Canal. Today there are 10 companies 
with regular services to Atlantic sea- 
board ports, and two operating to Gulf 
ports. 

The potential growth of intercoastal 
water shipments can be gathered from 
the fact that, while for the first quar- 
ter of 1920 only 1,000,000 feet of Pa- 
cific Northwest lumber moved to the 
Atlantic seaboard by water, for the first 
three months of the present year lum- 
ber shipments to the Atlantic Coast to- 
taled 42,500,000 feet. 

As to the future of water shipments 
of flour to Gulf and Atlantic seaboard 
ports, it is significant that for many 
points in the Southeast the water rate 
to Gulf or Atlantic seaboard, plus the 
rail rate to interior points 200 to 250 
miles from the coast, is less than the all- 
rail rate to the same points. 


W. C. Tirrany. 








CHANGE IN CONVENTION DATES 


The Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion will hold its twenty-fifth annual con- 
vention on Oct. 3, 4 and 5, 1921, instead 
of on Oct. 10, 11 and 12, as originally 
planned. The place of convention will 
be the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill. The 
cha in dates was necessitated because 
of the impossibility of securing hotel 
accommodations in Chicago for the dates 
first selected. 





American production of steel rails 
amounted to 2,604,116 gross tons in 1920, 
as against 2,203,843 in 1919, and the rec- 
ord of 3,977,887 tons made in 1906, 


is in excellent‘ 
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FARMERS HIT LANTZ BILL 


Large Delegation Appears to Oppose Illinois 
Measure Designed to Wreck Chicago 
Board of Trade 


Curcaco, Int., May 28.—Five hundred 
farmers were in Springfield this week 
from all over the state to protest against 
the passage of Lantz bill No. 283, which 
went through the senate 10 days ago. 
They wore big badges bearing the words 
“We are farmers,” and were emphatic in 
their assertions that they did not want 
the Chicago Board of Trade closed. 
They wanted an open market, and told 
representatives and senators so in very 
plain language. 

It was charged by a representative in 
the house that, when the bill came up for 
hearing, the galleries were packed by 
men who were not farmers. This 
aroused the ire of a big fellow in the 
gallery, who got up and shook his fist 
at the representative who had made the 
statement, saying: “Come up here and 
we will show you whether we are farm- 
ers or not. If you can’t come up here, 
come outside and we will let you look 
at our hands to see if we are not farm- 
ers.” 

Representatives of the farmers’ asso- 
ciations had expected to railroad the bill 
through the house, but found they had 
not votes enough, and a motion that ac- 
tion be postponed was carried by a vote 
of 87 to 47. The bill will come up again 
next week. ; 

Indications are that sentiment among 
the farmers is changing to opposition to 
the bill. They are pe, Bort to the fact 
that they are being “farmed” by repre- 
sentatives of the farm associations and 
by the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, which has induced them to join at 
$15 apiece, and sign contracts to pool 
their grain for three years, They have 
discovered that there is no guaranty as 
to price, nor any responsibility on the 
part of the committee. 

Joseph P. Griffin, president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, who was in 
Springfield, requested that action on 
the bill be postponed, owing to the neces- 
sity for his presence in Washington, 
where the Capper-Tincher bill was to 
have a hearing before the agricultural 
committee of the Senate on Friday. 

Lantz bill No. 284 was not brought up 
in the senate, because of the press of 
other bills. The Lundin-Thompson com- 
bination is running politics in Illinois, 
but is meeting with considerable opposi- 
tion to its various bills. 

C. H. CHaren. 





DEATH OF COL. W. L. BARNUM 


Retired Secretary of Millers National Insur- 
ance Co. Died in Chicago on May 28 
—He Was 91 Years Old 


. Cuicaco, Iit., May 31.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Colonel William L. Barnum, for 
many years secretary of the Millers Na- 
tional Insurance Co., but retired from 
business for several years, died Saturday 
at the Lakota Hotel, Chicago, at the age 
of 91. He was born in Newark, N. J, 
on Aug. 24, 1829. Colonel Barnum was 
known by a great many millers through- 
out the country. Funeral services were 
held at the Lakota Hotel on Sunday, and - 
the interment was made at Springfield, 
Ill., on Monday. 

C. H. CHatten. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
28, 1920, to May 14, 1921 (000's omitted): 


Flour output, bbls— 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
May 8-14 1,813 1,898 2,671 
June 28-May 14 94,975 117,967 109,766 
Flour exports and 
imports, June 28- 
May 14, bbis— 
Exports 14,2386 17,900 
Imports 108 
Wheat, June 28- 
May 14, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .631,000 753,088 715,616 
279,500 105,539 154,537 
77,000 4,217 8,657 
427,387 547,877 487,299 


19,633 
40 


Ground by mills 
Wheat stocks, 
May 14, bus— 

At terminals 

At country elevators, 
mills and in transit, 47,918 


38,501 
80,629 


37,838 
45,348 


13,840 
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With a few unimportant exceptions, 
spring wheat mills generally this week 
report trade very dull. Buyers were 
waiting until the May deal was out of 
the way, feeling that prices would then 
decline. Many buyers during the week 
expressed themselves as believing that 
prices would be materially lower after 
June 1. Whether their expectations will 
be realized remains to be seen. 

The bulk of the business booked dur- 
ing the week came from jobbers and 
single car lot buyers, although one sale 
was reported Tuesday of 5,000 bbls to a 
New York man. This was the biggest 
single lot reported sold during the week. 
All indications point to the fact that 
stocks generally are light, and that good 
buying might be looked for, had the 
trade any confidence in prices holding. 

Demand for second clear flour is still 
fairly active. Exporters are in the mar- 
ket for round quantities, but their bids 
are not attractive to millers. Offerings 
are light and, temporarily, better prices 
are obtainable from blenders. 

Top family patent is quoted at $9.40@ 
9.60 bbl, standard patent $8.90@9.35, sec- 
ond patent $8.40@9.10, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks; first’ clear $6.25@6.40, second 
clear $4.25@4.30, in 140-lb jute sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 

There is little activity to the millfeed 
market. Mill offerings, however, are 
light, and there is no surplus on the mar- 
ket. Consequently, prices are holding 
firm, with heavy feed showing a ten- 
dency to advance. Heavy offerings of 
Canadian millfeed are having a depress- 
ing effect on the eastern market. West- 
ern mills are still disposing of the bulk 
of their current output in mixed cars 
with flour. Mills are asking spot prices 
for 30-day shipment. 

Mills hold bran at $16@17 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $16, flour middlings $20.50 
@21, red dog $24.50@26, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
THiS WOOK 2 ccccccsececees 254,895 46 
Last week ......-s.+see0. 261,530 48 
WORE OHO oc ccccssvcesersers 296,295 54 
TWo years ago ......-+5-- 289,480 53 
Three years ago ......... 199,060 38 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 1014 were in operation June 1: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B and Pali- 
sade mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., C (one half), D 
and E mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A and B 
mills will be started on Thursday. 


OUTSIDE MILLIS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 


with comparisons: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity forweek tivity 

BOBAS . 220.06 45 289,890 108,245 37 
1920°...... 45 289,890 122,190 42 
B9SEP 6.55. 59 390,690 162,495 39 
198ST....< 0% 59 390,690 163,105 41 


*Week ending May 28. tWeek ending 


May 21, 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, May 
28, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1921 1920 1919 1918 














Minneapolis ... 1,976 1,532 962 996 
Duluth ....... 319 654 548 43 
Totals ...... 2,295 2,186 1,510 1,039 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to May 28, 

1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
91,855 94,458 95,914 65,945 


Minneapolis .. 
16,945 


Duluth ....... 37,576 15,591 88,735 
Totals ..... 129,431 110,049 184,649 82,890 
Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 

Duluth, on May 28, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) were: 
1921 1920 1919 1918 














Minneapolis ... 1,204 5,708 4,125 59 
Duluth ........ 635 1,780 2,312 46 
Totals ...... 1,839 7,488 6,437 105 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The wheat market was very unsettled 
the past week. After being strong early 
last week, wheat declined steadily daily 
until the past few days, when prices re- 
gained part of the loss. Crop reports 
from the Southwest seem to have more 
effect on the local market than other 
news. Reports from that section the 
latter part of the week were more favor- 
able. This, coupled with a less active 
cash market, caused a big break in prices. 
On Tuesday of this week, covering by 
May shorts brought on a 7c bulge in the 
May future, and today July advanced 
6c. Cash wheat was much more active 
this week. Local mills were after sup- 
plies, and they had some competition 
from shippers. It is reported that sev- 
eral round lots have been sold the past 
few days to traders in the Southwest. 
Premiums are firm. Montana spring is 
quoted around 50@5é6c over July; fancy 
western North Dakota, 45@5le over; 
North Dakota, 30@40c over. Winter 
wheat offerings are light, but demand is 
quiet. Montana winter held at 25@30c 
over July; Nebraska, 27@29c over; Kan- 
sas No. 2 dark, 32@35c over. Durum 
wheat was more active this week, and 
No. 2 amber was quoted at 10@22c over 
July; No. 1 mixed, 5@20c over. No. 1 
dark closed today at $1.544%,@1.691/, bu; 
No. 1 northern, $1.494%,@1.59¥%,; July, 
$1.321,. 


DURUM FLOUR 


With the exception of a slight increase 
in inquiries from buyers desiring to take 
advantage of former prices, durum flour 
was unchanged from previous weeks. 
Domestic business was exceedingly light, 
and mills generally are operating at a 
greatly reduced capacity. Export busi- 
ness also has fallen off, especially the de- 
mand for semolinas. There still is some 
inquiry from Europe for clears, but 
sales are usually only for small quanti- 
ties. Prices on the top grades are 30@ 
40c lower for the week, but clears are 
stronger, due to the fact that mills have 
very little to offer. Mills quote No. 2 
semolina at $8.75@8.80 bbl, jute; medium 
semolina, $8.55@8.60; No. 3 semolina, 
$8.30@8.50; durum flour, $6.75@6.80; 
clear, $5@5.15,—f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Coarse grains, on the whole, were 
quiet and easier. With the exception of 
barley, which gained 2c, prices on all 
grains declined during the week. Cash 
corn was dull-and featureless, and offer- 
ings were heavier than expected. Only 

ade in demand was choice yellow. 

losing prices, May 31: No. 3 yellow, 54 
@55c bu; No. 3 mixed, 52@54c. 

Oats were quiet and featureless. Very 
little demand from shippers, and eleva- 


tors were indifferent buyers. No. 3 
white sold around July price to 14¢ un- 
der, but on Tuesday market was a shade 
stronger and elevators paid up to 4c 
over July. No. 3 white closed at 35%@ 
83654c bu; No. 4 white, 335,@35\c. 

Rye was sloppy, and demand was dull 
Shippers and mills were indifferent, and 
bought sparingly. No. 2 closed at $1.3434 
@1.35%, bu. 

Barley was dull and featureless last 
week, but since Saturday the demand has 
been much improved, and prices were a 
little stronger. Buyers were more nu- 
merous, and were after the choicest 
grades. Closing range, 48@64c bu. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Domestic demand for linseed oil meal 
is very quiet, but prices are steady, due 
to the more active export market. Do- 
mestic trade is light, although inquiries 
for meal for summer shipment are nu- 
merous. Mills, however, are asking a 
premium of $1 ton for last half June 
shipment and $2 for July shipment. 
Mills generally quote oil meal at $30 ton, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, although one mill is 
still quoting it at $27.50. Export busi- 
ness with most mills is -_ good, and 
they claim to have sold several good 
sized lots to importers abroad. Oil cake 
is being quoted around $36@36.50 ton, 
seaboard. 


SPRING WHEAT CROP 


All reports from throughout the 
spring wheat belt concerning the grow- 
ing crop are uniformly favorable. The 
wheat plant has deep roots, is stooling 
well, and looks unusually good. Millers 
are optimistic over the outlook, feeling 
that the bulk of the crop will be out of 
the way of danger by the time the black 
rust period approaches. The weather up 
to date has been of the made-to-order 
variety. 

INSPECTION CHARGES RAISED 


In view of the light receipts of grain 
on the present crop, and the subsequent 
reduction in earnings of the Minnesota 
grain inspection department, the depart- 
ment has as a temporary measure, in- 
creased the inspection charges on flax 
to $1.50, on corn to $1.25, and on all 
other grain to $1.25 per 1,000 bus. For 
weighing grain the charge has been in- 
creased to $1.25 per car on all grains. 


VOGTEL HEIRS LOSE INSURANCE 


The Vogtel insurance case, which has 
been on trial for the last week at New 
Ulm, went to the jury May 31, and re- 
sulted in a verdict of 10 to 2 in favor of 
the insurance companies. The latter had 
refused to pay $210,000 insurance car- 
ried by the late Charles Vogtel, the mill- 
er of New Ulm, Minn., on the grounds 
that his death was suicide and not acci- 
dental. Mr. Vogtel was killed when he 
fell out of a ninth story window of the 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Nov. 8 last. 


SWITCHING CHARGES INCREASED 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
last week granted permission to the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis Railway to increase 
switching charges on grain and grain 
products from $2.50@3 to $$@4 per car 
to industries on its tracks at Minneapo- 
lis, St. Louis Park and Hopkins. At the 
same time the Commission denied the 
pleas of the Soo and Omaha roads to 
limit the amount of switching charge 
they would have to absorb in this connec- 
tion. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


The Cruden elevator, Stanton, N. D., 
burned May 25. It contained 3,000 bus 
grain. 

The exchange elevator at Minneapolis 
is closed and will not resume operations 
until Aug. 1. 

Rye middlings are a shade stronger, 
and scarce at $14 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

W. H. Sudduth, vice president Com- 
mander Mill Co., Minneapolis, left Tues- 
day evening for a business. trip to Pitts- 
burgh. 

A feed mill has been started at Presho, 


S. D., by A. A. Truax and G. H. Town- 


send. The equipment was installed in 
an old elevator. 

The Kelso-Kauth Grain Co., Minne- 
apolis, has been incorporated, with $100,- 
000 capital stock, by Joseph P. and L. K. 
Kelso, and E. M. Kauth. 


1027 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.89¥, ; 
three-day, $3.89; 60-day, $3.8514. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 3414. 

Five bandits held up two bank mes- 
sengers in Minneapolis today and robbed 
them of $16,000 cash that was to be used 
for the payroll of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co. 

W. W. Forbes, freight manager, Mont- 
real, and J. D. Roth, general western 
agent, at Chicago, for the International 
Mercantile Marine Lines, were Minne- 
apolis visitors last week. 

The sixth annual commencement exer- 
cises of the William Hood Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, will be 
held this evening, June 1, in the audi- 
torium of the Central high school. 

The Listman plant of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., at La Crosse, Wis., is idle on 
account of labor trouble, so the company 
is planning to temporarily reopen the 
mill at Sleepy Eye, Minn., to take care 
of its contracts. It expects to start 
grinding at Sleepy Eye next Monday. 

Hallet & Carey, grain, Minneapolis, 
has filed a lien against the Chamber of 
Commerce membership of C. C. Ladd, 
and has asked that it be sold to satisfy 
an indebtedness which is long past due. 
The directors of the chamber are meet- 
ing today (June 1) to consider the re- 
quest. 

Based on the close today (June 1), 
the. minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.41 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.26; in southern Minnesota, 
No, 1 dark $1.33, No. 1 northern $1.28; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.39, No. 1 northern $1.24; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.23, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.08. 

A. W. Spehr, superintendent of the 
St. Paul Milling Co., and president of 
the Association of Operative Millers of 
America, leaves tonight for Buffalo to 
attend the annual convention of that 
body. Others from the Northwest who 
plan to attend the meeting are James 
Pye, Minneapolis; C. E. Rand, Winona; 
C. M. Parks, Winona; H. F. Betow, St. 
Paul; J. F. Keller, Minneapolis. 

James J. Blackman, formerly Minne- 
apolis manager for the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., but more recently with 
G. C. Haste, Inc., New York City, has 
incorporated the H. & B. Brokerage Co. 
at Morganville, N. J. Associated with 
Mr. Blackman are T. S. Hoppaugh and 
I, E. Blackman. The new company will 
cover New York City, New Jersey and 
Long Island, doing a strictly brokerage 
business in feed and grain. 

George B. Hess has retired as man- 
ager of the G. B. Hess Co., Green Bay, 
Wis. A new company, known as the 
George B. Hess Milling Co., has been 
incorporated, with a paid-in capital stock 
of $100,000. A. L. Greiling is presi- 
dent, Herman Greiling vice president, 
and H. K. Smith secretary-treasurer and 
manager. The latter was connected with 
the old company for about 20 years. The 
new company plans to extend the scope 
of the business. 


MILL WAGES REDUCED 


A general reduction of about 1214,c 
per hour in mill wages was put into ef- 
fect by some of the larger Minneapolis 
milling companies, beginning May 29. A 
number of the smaller mills reduced 
wages 15@25 per cent on March 1, but 
due to agreements with the operatives, 
three large companies did not reduce 
wages at that time. The Washburn- 
Crosby Co., in its new agreement with its 
operatives, guarantees 300 working days 
to men who have been in its employ for 
three years or more, and 270 working 
days to men who have worked between 
two and three years. 





TEXAS GRAIN MEN ELECT OFFICERS 
At the recent annual meeting of the 
Texas Grain Dealers’ Association the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: John E. 
Bishop, Houston, president; R. I. Mer- 
rill, Fort Worth, first vice president; 
Douglas W. King, San Antonio, second 
vice : president; H. B. Dorsey, Fort 
Worth, secretary-treasurer. The above, 
together with the following, will com- 
se the executive committee: L. G. 
lew, Pilot Point; Allen Early, Ama- 
rillo; J. C. Mytinger, Wichita Falls. 
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THE MILLS THAT FAILED TO FAIL 


As crop year checking up time ap- 
proaches it becomes more and more ap- 
parent that those charitable souls who 
gossiped much and visited the wailing 
places in pity for the distressed millers 
of the Southwest might well have saved 
their tears for some greater sorrow or 
bestowed them upon the deserving poor. 
The millers, it now turns out, have small 
claim to all of the sympathy accorded 
them. ‘They have, indeed, appreciated 
thé willingness of many persons to fur- 
nish shoulders upon which they could 
rest their aching heads, but the head- 
aches themselves have not been up to 
the advertisements. The Southwest, in- 
deed, has been hardly more than indis- 
posed,—substantially at that point be- 
tween sickness and health where friends 
are doubtful whether to send in a glass 
of currant jelly or phone about a golf 


me. . 

An odd thing about these rumors of 
hard times and staggering losses in the 
milling business this past year is that 
they have nearly always happened some- 
where else. In this territory there are 
fine, strong, hardy rumors to the effect 
that the millers of the Northwest have 
taken frightful punishment this _sea- 
son and, by September 1, will be in luck 
if they come out of the battle possessing 
a desk and two chairs per thousand bar- 
rels capacity. 

On the other hand, millers in that dis- 
trict are likely to confess, when they 
can be persuaded into a burst of con- 
fidence, that they have come out fairly 
well, but “your fellows down there, we 
understand, were taken to a _ pretty 
rough cleaning.” ‘Those in Kansas, al- 
leged victims of the cleaning, smile 
sweetly over their own good fortune but 
admit feeling rather badly about the 
fate of the millers in Texas, southwest- 
ern Missouri, Colorado and various other 
districts in the territory bounded on the 
north by the aurora borealis and on the 
south by the irony of fate. 

It is, of course, true that the millers 
of the Southwest, applying that word 
specifically to the hard winter wheat 
milling field, have not been seated at a 
board groaning with toothsome viands. 
Neither have they amassed large wealth 
in the months that have passed since 
those cheerful days of July, 1920, They 
have, just as have millers everywhere 
else in the world, had to sit tight while 
wheat prices went to smash, bag values 
skidded to the edge of oblivion, flour 
ceased to be an article of commerce and 
sales contracts came to have the legal 
standing of pages torn from a dream 
book. They all had to go through the 
experience of carefully keeping precisely 
even on the wheat market until, at nine 
thirty Tuesday morning, they found that 
shipping directions on five thousand bar- 
rels were not going to arrive forever 
and forever, and that they were twenty- 
five thousand bushels of wheat long on 
a market that had broken eighteen cents 
since the news came in. 

They have gone through all of this 
and more, including the thrill which 
comes with a handsome line of flour 
booked on a basis of ninety-seven cents 
full-time manufacturing cost, which had 
to be made on half-time run, three days 
a week, when the Hon. Overhead alone 
put in a bill for services at the rate of 
about ninety cents and the decline in 
feed prices since three months before 
made it seem hardly werth while to 
bother about saving the offal at all. 





They have experienced all of this and, 
as of May 28, 1921, are coming back with 
a grin. Nor should it be assumed that 
this statement is made idly and without 
real knowledge of the facts. This de- 
partment has had opportunity to ac- 
quaint itself with the actual operating 
results of very many milling concerns of 
the Southwest. There are surprises in 
the record. There are mills, not isolat- 
ed instances, but more than a fairish 
number, which have made good money,— 
earnings comparable with what before 
the war would have been called “a good 

ear.” 

These millers, taking counsel of cau- 
tion, last summer decided that under all 
conditions they would play it close. 
Each night found them out of the mar- 
ket, so far as a going concern can be 
in that position. Wheat stocks were 
kept at a minimum. Some even had the 
good fortune to liquidate their bag 
stocks and bag contracts so that they 
anticipated much of the shrink in values. 
In numberless instances, despite light 
running time, flour sales were restricted 
both in shipment time and quantity. 
Few millers, so far as the specifically 
Kansas district is concerned, depended 
upon hedges with their constantly pres- 
ent possibilities of whipsawing the vic- 
tim through lack of relation between the 
future and cash wheat. 

There were, of course, the unavoid- 
able perils of doing business in a liqui- 
dating period. Certain shrinks had to 
be accepted, high costs had to be met, 
expanded organizations had to be main- 
tained, defaulting buyers could be cor- 
dially accursed but not wholly avoided, 
demand for flour could not be created 
from the thin fabric of millers’ wishes. 
The thing had to be gone through with, 
and very much of the time the road was 
infested with pitfalls, the weather ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable, and forbidding 
individuals stood hidden behind all the 
trees and stumps looking for somebody 
whom they might devour. 

There have been a few casualties,— 
exceedingly few. Here and there was a 
miller who forgot that the war ended in 
1918 and who kept blowing away at his 
little red balloon until it burst right in 
his face. On the other hand, as a sort 
of offset, there are a certain number 
who are proud through having “shorted” 
the market, made a lot of money and 
are now looking for a chance to repeat 
the performance, and will therefore not 
blow up until some other year. 

Both of these are exceptions to the 
trade body of this milling field, a trade 
body which has used its head, which, here 
and there, has taken some fairly hard 
jolts, but which, taken—as Saturday 
Evening Post writers say—by and large, 
has come out of the period with its capi- 
tal stock, the greater part of its accu- 
mulated surplus, now and then a little 
profit, a tremendously valuable experi- 
ence and enough grinning courage to go 
ahead with. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 


Flour buying suffered a decided slump 
this week in the Southwest, due princi- 
pally to the collapse of the wheat mar- 
ket and the inability of May and June 
prices to verge with only one or two 
days of the last option month remain- 
ing. It seems the annual May squeeze 
occurred rather late this year, and the 
shorts, evidently refusing to be squeezed, 
covered early and then withdrew from 
the market, causing the month end 
slump. ; 

There was only a fair volume of flour 
sales consummated this week, and the 
trade generally is in a far from satis- 
factory condition. Buying continued to 
be done in a small way by those who are 
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caught with small stocks. On the recent 
advances, there was much resistance to 
the higher level of prices the mills were 
asking, although some buyers were re- 
sponsive to the advances, which account- 
ed for the satisfactory business of the 
past two weeks. The majority of buy- 
ers, however, persisted in the opinion 
that the prevailing prices would not hold 
permanently, and the action of wheat 
since midweek has borne them out in 
their contention. Not all mills were af- 

fected by the slump, as one local mill 
managed to dispose of almost its entire 
output for the week, and another found 
the week a fairly active one. 

If the flour situation has any feature, 
it is the optimism of local millers in the 
face of adverse conditions. They view 
the present market as a forerunner of 
good business on the new crop, and small 
buying now should necessitate rapid re- 
plenishment as soon as new crop sup- 
plies are available. With stocks admit- 
tedly on a famine basis and the possi- 
bility that’ wheat will become stable as 
the old crop year wanes, the outlook is 
becoming brighter. 

Export is all inquiry, and very little 
business was booked during the week. 
There is a continued call for clears and 
low grade flour, and more interest shown 
in straight grade. Some business was 
done to central Europe. 

‘ The bulk of the flour sold in the South- 
west is going to central states, although 
New York City is taking some. Jobbers 
remain the best buyers. Bakers are buy- 
ing no more than formerly, but at least 
one local mill was assured by several 
promises received this week from bak- 
ers that they would be in the market 
early in June for small lots. Some 
mixed car business is reported springing 
up lately. 

Radical reduction in flour prices fol- 
lowed wheat downward. Nominal quo- 
tations: hard winter wheat short patent 
flour, cotton 98’s, Kansas City, $8@8.25; 
95 per cent, $7.45@7.80; straight grade, 
$7.30@7.45. Of the lower grades, first 
clear is quoted at $6.10@6.70, second 
clear at $5.25@5.50, and low grade at 
$4.50@5. 


MILLFEED 


Feed is very quiet, and the light offer- 
ings are sufficient to care for existing 
demand. Business in mixed cars is only 
fair, while straight lot orders are be- 
coming fewer day by day. Shorts are 
still scarce, but bran is offered more 
freely. Prices are unchanged Bran is 
quoted at $16@17 ton, brown shorts at 
$21@22, and gray shorts at $23@24. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 112,800 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week , 65 
Last week 60 
Year ago ‘ x 73 
PWS FORTS OPO ccvccccvsics 42,500 - 62 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 83 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ...... 443,130 220,313 49 
Last week ...... 443,130 227,298 51 
FORP GOO owcsese 436,770 269,306 61 
Two years ago... 409,170 170,390 41 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 11,931 bbls this week, 16,404 last 
week, 3,818 a year ago and 5,106 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, five report do- 
mestic business good, 31 fair, and 28 
slow and quiet. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 Ibs, as quoted by 
R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship agent, 
Kansas City: Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, via 
New Orleans 72c, via New York 841,¢; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New Or- 
leans 68c, via New York 77c; Antwerp, 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 68c, via 
New York 80c; Christiania and Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 83c, via New 
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York 85c; Abo and Helsingfors, via New 
Orleans 93c, via New York 951,c. 


WILL OPPOSE MINNEAPOLIS RATE CHANGE 


The Southwestern Millers’ League will 
take the initiative in opposing tariffs re- 
cently filed, establishing a through rate 
on wheat from the Missouri River to 
Chicago, via Minneapolis, with stop for 
milling, of 3114c, a reduction of 4c per 
100 Ibs from the present basis. 

It is understood that an effort was 
made by Minneapolis millers, in co-op- 
eration with representatives of the car- 
riers, to secure permission to file the new 
tariffs on short notice. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission refused such per- 
mission, and the tariffs were filed to be- 
come effective June 10 and 18. Protests 
already have been filed. 

The reduction of 4c in the through 
rate via Minneapolis gives much ad- 
vantage to millers in that district on 
grinding southwestern wheat, and it is 
this to which millers of this section are 
opposed, 


NOTES 


C. B. Fox, of C. B. Fox & Co., Inc., 
New Orleans, was here this week. 

E. S. Leonard, of the Leonard Mill & 
Elevator Co., Saxman, Kansas, was in 
Kansas City on Wednesday. 

J. B. M. Wilcox, general manager 
Gresham Flour Mills Corporation, Guth- 
rie, Okla., was here this week. 

George S. Colby, chief inspector of the 
port of New Orleans, spent a few days 
visiting the trade in Kansas City this 
week, 

Carl Mallon, sales manager of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., returned Thurs- 
day from a trip through middle western 
states. 

Fred C. Vincent, vice president Si- 
monds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., this 
city, returned Thursday from a three 
months’ stay abroad. 

A. L. Jacobson, president Atchison 
(Kansas) Mills Corporation, was here 
this week attending the meeting of the 
Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association. 

J. Juul, sales manager Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, returned 
Monday from a two months’ business 
trip through southern and eastern states. 

Charles F. Rock, attorney in fact for 
the Millers’ Exchange, this city, has re- 
turned home from a business trip to 
Cleveland, Chicago and other eastern 
cities. 

Mathieu Luchsinger, manager Luch- 
singer, Meurs & Co., flour importers, 
Amsterdam, Holland, spent several days 
this week in Kansas City, calling on the 
trade. 

Arthur S. Cain, sales manager William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
stopped over in Kansas City this week, 
on a business trip extending through 
southern and eastern states. 

A drop of approxitmately 30 per cent 
in the price of bread in Oklahoma City 
occurred Monday. The loaf. which for- 
merly sold for 15c aud weighed 22 oz 
now sells for 10c and weighs 18 oz. 

Fire of unknown origin Wednesday 
destroyed grain and hay valued at $75,- 
000, and damaged buildings to the ex- 
tent of $35,000, at the warehouses of W. | 
H. North & Bros., this city. Three box 
cars also were destroyed, the contents of 
which were valued at $12,000. 

A contract has been let to Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., through H. C. Malsness, 
special agent at Kansas City, for the 
furnishing of mill machinery to be in- 
stalled in the new 300-bbl flour mill of 
the Farmers’ Union Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver, Colo., work to start at once. 

John B. Nicholson, manager Kaull 
Milling Co., this city, and Arthur G. 
Evans, of C. Moritz & Co., grain, Kan- 
sas City, were both elected to member- 
ship in the Kansas City Board of Trade 
this week, on transfer of certificates 
from W. C. Kreger and B. U. Feuquay, 
respectively. 

Certain unauthorized parties have re- 
cently been soliciting matter from Kan- 
sas City grain shippers, egy thong | to be 
used for advertising in the Santa Fe and 
Kansas City Southern Official Shippers’ 
Guides. Neither the railroads mentioned 
nor the publishers of their guides have 
any connection with the solicitors. 
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The flour mill of the Ava (Mo.) Mill- 
ing Co., formerly known as the Murray- 
Inman Mill Co., was totally destroyed 
Wednesday morning by fire, believed to 
have been incendiary. A suspect has 
been arrested, and is now out on bond. 
Insurance to the amount of $16,000 was 
carried on the building and contents. 


Phillip Rothrock, division supervisor 
of the St. Louis office of the federal 
grain inspection department, together 
with C. B. Barron, manager St. Louis 
branch, and G. W. Morrison, of the 
Washington office of federal grain su- 
pervision, were at the local office this 
week, conferring on supervision matters. 


J, W. Messick has resigned as man- 
ager of the Sparger Mill Co., Bristol, 
Va., to become sales manager of the 
Crete (Neb.) Mills, beginning July 1. 
Cc. L. Aller, for a quarter of a century 
connected with the Crete Mills, has re- 
signed and will take a prolonged vaca- 
tion, later, perhaps, entering the grain 
trade. 

The Missouri Pacific has amended its 
transit tariff, effective May 28, 1921, 
providing for transit privileges at Kan- 
sas City on traffic moving on proportion- 
al rates from Council Bluffs and Omaha 
destined to Galveston, Texas City, New 
Orleans and Westwego, when for export. 
This privilege will be available only on 
tonnage originating in the country on 
or after May 28. 

B. L. Hargis, president Kansas City 
Board of Trade, and C. W. Lonsdale, 
chairman of the transportation commit- 
tee of the exchange, left Friday for 
Washington to appear before the Senate 
committee during the hearings on the 
Capper-Tincher bill. Mr. Lonsdale was 
accompanied by his family, and _ will 
spend several weeks at his Cape Cod 
summer home before returning. 


At certain country points in Missouri, 
where mills have discontinued state in- 
spection of grain, owing to the existing 
slump in the flour business, state grain 
inspectors are being called for to make 
inspections, beginning early in June, in 
preparation for an increase of business 
incident to the movement of the new 
wheat crop, according to James T. Brad- 
shaw, head of the Missouri grain inspec- 
tion bureau. 

While admitting that conditions are 
less satisfactory, J. C. Mohler, sec- 
retary of the state board of agriculture, 
Tuesday denied the many reports to the 
effect that the Kansas wheat crop had 
“gone to pieces.” “We have often had 
a total crop failure in Kansas at this 
time of the year, and then found, after 
harvest, that we had raised a bumper 
wheat crop,” Mr. Mohler said. In some 
of the larger wheat counties, he added, 
wheat is reported looking good. 


G. B. Ross, former state grain inspec- 
tor, was called upon Tuesday by Gov- 
ernor H. J. Allen, of Kansas, to pay 
into the Chinese relief fund $3800, which 
Mr. Ross is said to have agreed to do if 
the governor could prove that Mr. Ross, 
when he was grain inspector, had per- 
mitted his assistants to sell grain sam- 
ples and keep the money. Governor Al- 
len offered as proof the statements of 
seven inspectors under the Ross admin- 
istration, declaring that the practice was 
permitted when Mr. Ross was chief in- 
spector. 

E. L. Throgmorton, general agent 
American Overseas Forwarding Co., 
Memphis, accompanied by C. W. Bleuler, 
recently appointed manager of the com- 
pany’s grain department, with head- 
quarters at New Orleans, called on the 
trade here this week. Mr. Bleuler was, 
until recently, manager of the Maney 
Export Co., Oklahoma City, which con- 
cern is being discontinued. In addition 
to grain forwarding, Mr. Bleuler hopes 
to build up a business attending to flour 
forwarding for southwestern millers 
shipping through Gulf ports. 

There are plenty of harvest hands 
available this year, according to W. F. 
Wilkerson, chief of the Kansas free em- 
ployment bureau. Probably half of the 
total number of harvesters needed this 
year can be supplied within the state of 
Kansas, Mr. Wilkerson said. Owing to 
the number of idle men in the states to 
the east of Kansas, there probably will 
be a voluntary immigration ample for 
harvest time needs, and Kansas must 
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guard against an overflow. Indications 
are that the harvest wage will be more 
than 50 per cent below that of late years. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railroad has reinstated certain transit 
privileges at Leavenworth, Atchison and 
St. Joseph, on grain originating at Kan- 
sas City, but in so doing it has amended 
its absorption tariffs in sach a manner 
that no absorption will be made of 
switching charges at Kansas City on any 
grain destined to Atchison and Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, Beverly, Dearborn, Har- 
lem, Plattsburg, Rushville, St. Joseph 
and Weatherby, Mo. W.R. Scott, trans- 
portation commissioner Kansas City 
Board of Trade, urges any member who 
feels that this tariff action will be detri- 
mental to his interests to communicate 
promptly with the transportation de- 
partment. 


Governor Hyde, of Missouri, stated 
this week that the proceeds from the 
sale of grain samples that have been ac- 
cumulating since the war should be 
turned into the state treasury, instead 
of being held by the state inspector or 
divided among employees of the grain 
inspection department. This fund now 
amounts to $1,200. James T. Bradshaw, 
— Fo and warehouse commissioner, 
denied that the fund is being used for 
the private gain of any employee. In a 
statement issued recently, Mr. Bradshaw 
said that all the money collected by his 
department through the sale of surplus 
wheat taken from cars, for sampling 
purposes, was used entirely to defray 
the operating expenses of his depart- 
ment. 


James T. Bradley, a vice president of 
the Commerce Trust Co., this city, told 
members of the Kansas Grain Dealers’ 
Association at the Wednesday session of 
their convention at the Coates House 
here, that the farmers of Kansas need 
not worry about finances to move the 
1921 wheat crop to market, saying that 


.financial institutions stand ready to aid 


the farmer. The Commerce Bank, the 
banker explained, had loaned Kansas 
grain merchants and growers approxi- 
mately $100,000,000 during the past aor 
to aid them in handling their product, 
and in the transaction of all this busi- 
ness there was not a dollar lost. Mr. 
Bradley declared that the financial situa- 
tion is not the great ailment of business, 
but that credits had been demoralized by 
the war, and once credits revive, condi- 
tions will rapidly improve. 

Officials of the Frisco Elevators Co., 
operators of two grain elevators in 
Rosedale, Kansas, protested before the 


board of tax equalization, Wednesday, 
in an attempt to bring about a decrease 
in their tax assessment, recently raised 
from $86,357 to $493,870 by W. G. Bird, 
county assessor. It was alleged that the 
increase on their 1920 business raises 
the total to more than twice the capitali- 
zation of the firm, and that taxes levied 
on such a basis would be in excess of the 
total profits. The discrepancy arose be- 
cause of the different methods of deter- 
mining the amount of grain handled by 
the elevators during the year, the com- 
pany contending that it cannot lawfully 
be taxed on the total grain passing 
through the elevators, as much of this is 
not owned by the company, but han- 
dled by it as agent. On the other hand, 
the assessor claims that the law requires 
the company to pay on all the grain, 
leaving it the opportunity of collecting 
from the actual owners if possible. 





NEW MILL AT ATCHISON 


Blair Milling Co. Completes 1,500-Bbl Hard 
Wheat Unit—Equipment Supplied by 
Sprout, Waldron & Co, 


The Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kan- 
sas, which has been in the various 
branches of the milling and grain busi- 
ness for the last 35 years, recently com- 
pleted and started one of the most mod- 
ern 1,500-bbl hard wheat mills that the 
latest in mill engineering has to offer. 

The buildings, as the illustration shows, 
make a very imposing plant, the main 
building covering a ground space of 
130x90 ft, having five stories and a base- 
ment. The adjoining warehouse is 
200x90 ft, two stories high. 

In the main building, besides the new 
1,500-bbl hard wheat unit, are also 
housed a 600-bbl soft wheat mill and a 
400-bbl corn cereal mill, which are kept 
in continuous operation. Adjoining this 
plant is ample wheat storage for serv- 
ing the immediate needs of the mill, with 
a 250,000-bu storage elevator located on 
a near-by site. 

In a building separate from the mill 
proper is installed a selfrising and pan- 
cake flour mill, turning out by automatic 
carton machinery the well-known “Sam- 
bo” brand of breakfast food. 

The machinery in the new unit was 
planned and furnished by Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co., Muncy, Pa., through its Kan- 
sas City branch office, and consists of a 
complete line of wheat cleaning, heat- 
ing and tempering machinery, with metal 
tempering bins for triple wetting, hold- 
ing 72 hours’ run; one motor driven 
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screenings grinder with reel, fan and 
dust collector; 20 double stands of 9x36 
and 9x30 heavy duty roller mills, driven 
by two electric motors attached one: to 
each roll line; five middlings mills; eight 
— sieve purifiers with individual fans, 
and metal dust collectors for each; two 
slow speed steel plate fans with Monarch 
cloth dust collectors for first and second 
roll suction, and one fan and dust col- 
lector for elevator suction; six Monarch 
selfbalancing sectional sifters; three up- 
right bran dusters; six centrifugal reels 
for tail end of milling system; four 
round reels for redressing flour; one 
combination electric and chlorine bleach- 
er; one line of flour and feed packers on 
each of the first and second floors to ac- 
commodate the two-story warehouse and 
facilitate loading by gravity as much 
as possible; one freight elevator and one 
employees’ service elevator. 

A well-equipped laboratory in charge 
of an experienced chemist is connected 
with the office, where daily tests for 
moisture, gluten, ash and volume are 
carried out. 

The Blair company generates its own 
current in a large central power sta- 
tion, located at a considerable distance 
from the mill proper. It is of re-en- 
forced concrete construction, well light- 
ed, and ample for the housing of a large 
battery of water tube boilers, furnishing 
steam to two steam turbines, each di- 
rect connected to a 500 k.w. electric gen- 
erator, making two separate powér units. 
Both of these generators are in turn con- 
nected through switchboards to 18 mo- 
tors, ranging from 250 to 5 h.p. each, 
and driving the various departments in 
the plant. 

Another convenient and useful addi- 
tion to the Blair system is a well-equipped 
millwright shop, with power driven saws 
and wood planers, as well as a machine 
shop. 

The large interests of the Blair Mill- 
ing Co. are owned entirely among the 
different members and relatives of the 
Blair family, with W. A. Blair president, 
and J. W. Blair secretary and treasurer. 

A. W. Shelley is superintending and 
head miller, and he is always glad to 
show visiting’ millers through the plant 
and explain the system to them. 





In 1920, 147,918 persons emigrated 
from Spain, in comparison with 69,472 
in 1919. The emigrants went to Cuba, 
Argentina and the United States, 90,025 
going to Cuba, Argentina and the Unit- 
ed States occupying second and third 
places, respectively. 





Recently Completed 1,500-Bbl Unit of the Blair Milling Co., 


Atchison, Kansas 
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The flour market the past week was 
what one might imagine after the sky- 
rocketing in the wheat } on Wednes- 
day. It would be very difficult to quote 
values at close range even on today’s 
basis. Local mills perhaps felt the sud- 
den and erratic action of the wheat mar- 
ket more than some of their competitors 
in the spring wheat territory. One of 
the mills found it possible to merchan- 
dise some of its wheat instead of its 
flour, and did so at a far better profit 
than had the transaction been on a flour 
basis. , 

There is a very serious problem con- 
fronting the trade here at the present 
time, ih the possibility of a strike among 
bakery employees, especially in the larg- 
er shops, to take place some time the 
early part of next week. The contract 
existing between the union and bakeshop 
owners expires about this time. A _ re- 
duction in wages is proposed by the bak- 
ers and is refused by the union. There 
was a clause entered into in the original 
agreement between those interested, that 
the union would refuse to arbitrate on 
any controversy during the life of the 
contract. Arbitration is now asked for 
by the owners and is refused, and for 
that reason it is thought that the strike 
will take place. Should the strike occur 
it would have some effect on the flour 
trade, although the bakery owners claim 
that if it is necessary in order to op- 
erate, they will put in strike breakers. 

One of the local mills has a pretty 
fair stock of flour on hand, and, needing 
more or less repair work, was idle most 
of the week, but will probably resume 
operations after Tuesday. 

It is possible now to obtain a better 
price on flour where shipment can be 
guaranteed inside of 24 hours from the 
mill. In this market and some of the 
eastern centers, where spot flour can be 
obtained, buyers are willing to pay 25@ 
35c bbl more than where flour is to be 
shipped later. 

here is a little more activity in the 
inquiry for clear flour, both first and 
second, but nothing to be compared with 
that of three or four weeks ago. 

Usually when we have wheat advances, 
like that of this week, those who own 
fairly heavy stocks of flour let it be 
known that they made no mistake in 
their early purchases, but there are few 
who now have normal stocks on hand. 
The family trade is fairly satisfactory. 
The Minneapolis mills advanced their 
prices about 60c to the retail trade dur- 
ing the week. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TR WER 2c ccievevcccccess 18,25 61 
TMOt WORM ccc ccccccncececs 19,250 65 
WOSP BHD ccccvencesccecces 20,500 70 
Two Years ABO ........006% 22,750 86 


THE MAY OPTION 


A broad, erratic market has been on in 
wheat. In three weeks May wheat has 
advanced from $1.36%, to $1.85, with a 
reaction in 24 hours to $1.6914. On 
April 14 May wheat was at the lowest of 
the season, $1.19, and on May 25 was 
$1.85, showing an advance of 651,c in- 
side of six weeks. The market has been 


congested with a natural squeeze result- 
ing from absence of stock, there being 
only 4,000 bus of contract wheat in pub- 
lic _— here at the beginning of the 
week. 





Seaboard exporters, among whom were 
Axel Hansen, of the Hansen Produce 
Co., Inc., the Powers Son Co., and others 
at New York, have had liberal holdings 
which weré sold out on the advance this 
week. A line of 750,000 bus was sold 
out Thursday from $1.75 down to $1.69 
by F. S. Lewis & Co., for local and New 
York holders. Speculative shorts suf- 
fered the greatest loss. The advance to 
$1.85 made Chicago the highest market 
in the country, and at ange | the dis- 
counts on Canadian exchange, it is rela- 
tively higher than Winnipeg May. It at- 
tracted about 200,000 bus of cash wheat 
here within the last few days, the May 
being sold, and the wheat started this 
way from all the western and southwest- 
ern markets. 

Kansas City is shipping over 100 cars, 
Omaha nearly as much, Minneapolis has 
sent a fair quantity, Indianapolis and 
Philadelphia have made shipments to this 
market, and interior holders, includin 
millers and elevator men, have sol 
wheat, taking advantage of the high 
price. A local miller sold 20,000 bus of 
spring wheat and said there was more 
profit in selling wheat than in milling 
it. Indications are that the surplus 
wheat in all markets has been attracted 
this way. 

GRAIN TRADE NOTES 


Heavy sales of corn were made by 
the country, and the East — fully 
as much as the country sold, taking 
around 4,000,000 bus, largely on the basis 
of 3c over Chicago. Charters were made 
for over 3,000,000 bus at 154¢ to Buf- 
falo. Corn prices had a good advance 
and a reaction. Hedging sales on the 
bulge were heavy and well absorbed, sea- 
board exporters buying a on all 
weak ee to give up in exchange for 
the cash grain. 

May rye is congested, although fair 
deliveries are being made on May con- 
tract. There is very little rye to be had. 
Traders are selling July and September 
rye against purchases of wheat, and a 
large amount of spreading has been on. 

The crop experts, B. W. Snow repre- 
senting Bartlett Frazier Co., John In- 
glis for Logan & Bryan, R. O. Crom- 
well for E. W. Wagner & Co., George 
M. LeCount for Stein, Alstrin & Co., and 
F. F. Thompson for J. E. Bennett & 
Co., were very busy the past week. Mr. 
‘Thompson was in Kansas and Oklahoma, 
and sent unfavorable reports regarding 
wheat, finding thin stands and the 
ground baked in places, and declaring 
that rains are necessary to maintain 
present prospects. Mr. Snow travelled 
in Kansas and Nebraska, and reported 
stools dying in many sections, with thin 
stands and short straws and heads. Mr. 
Inglis’ reports from Kansas and part 
of Nebraska were very similar, his nota- 
tions on Nebraska being that the crop 
does not respond to rains. 

July wheat reached its lowest, $1.0114, 
on April 20, and on May 25 was up to 
$1.36%,, an advance of 351,c in a little 
over a month. In the past three weeks 
the price moved up 25c. Inside of six 
weeks the wheat market prices have 
moved from the lowest to the highest of 
the season for the current deliveries, 
which is most unusual. Cash wheat, 
which was 10@l4c over May, has de- 
clined to May price to a few cents un- 
der for contract grades. The Washburn- 
Crosby Co. representatives were good 
buyers of Mh 4 winter during most of 
the week at around May price, and in 
the closing days paid 30@35c over July 
for No. hard, shipment -from the coun- 
try in five days, and latterly dropped 
their bid to 25c over. They also paid 
30c over for shipment in 10 days and 
withdrew their bids on Thursday, tak- 
ing only five days’ shipment. 

Crop damage and market congestion 
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have been the basis for the big advance 
in wheat, in the face of unfavorable legis- 
lative conditions and moderate outside 
buying power. It has been largely a 
professional market, and in all ways a 
most unusual one, showing what specu- 
lation can do at times. ft has passed 
from an oversold to an overbought con- 
dition, and sd long as weather and crop 
reports are important factors, nervous- 
ness and sharp fluctuations are to be ex- 


Purchases of new red or hard winter, 
shipment by July 20 from the country, 
were made at Ic over July. There were 
purchases of 145,000 bus new No. 3 white 
oats, shipment August-September at 
September price, one house buying 140,- 
000 bus on Thursday. 

Those who know little about the grain 
trade, especially dealings in futures, 
would have a different idea were they 
to stand behind the cash deliveries with 
their checkbook. For the 28 days of 
May, deliveries of wheat were 119,000 
bus, all on May 27 and 28, while corn 
aggregated 2,164,000 bus, and oats 8,- 
292,000 bus. Rye deliveries were 151,000 
bus, pork 20,000 bbls, lard 18,000,000 
Ibs, and short ribs 4,400,000 Ibs. 

Shipping sales at Chicago for the 28 
days in May were 441,000 bus wheat, 
6,740,000 bus corn, 4,287,000 bus oats, 
55,000 bus rye and 51,000 bus barley. 

It is estimated that between 500,000 
and 600,000 bus wheat will have reached 
Chicago between May 26 and 31, inclu- 
sive. This wheat has come from the 
Southwest, West, Northwest and Cen- 
tral West to deliver on May contract, 
owing to Chicago being the highest wheat 
market in the country. It will all be de- 
livered on May contract. Expectations 
are that the cash wheat will recede some- 
what and the July be strengthened, and 
that good premiums over July will be 
paid for the cash grain after the May is 
out of the way. 


NOTES 


L. F. Gates, former president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, has gone to 
Washington to appear before the Senate 
agricultural committee and work against 
the Capper-Tincher bill. 


Lawrence E. Rice, vice president Star 
& Crescent Milling Co., this city, left 
Wednesday for a trip to Cuba and some 
of the southern islands. The journey is 
being made for both pleasure and busi- 
ness. 


Board of Trade memberships sold at 
$5,500 and $6,500, within the week, four 
changing hands at that range. Several 
men who recently bought memberships 
and were not thoroughly familiar with 
grain trading have sold out the past few 
days. 

A. J. Casper, Milwaukee, has accepted 
a position as salesman in southern Wis- 
consin and northern Illinois territory for 
the J. P. Dousman Milling Co., De Pere, 
Wis. Mr. Casper was formerly with one 
of the Minneapolis milling companies in 
the same territory. 


Arthur S, Cain, sales manager William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, is 
making a business trip in the East, visit- 
ing several of the leading markets. He 
was in Chicago Wednesday and made 
arrangements with C. W. Dilworth to 
handle that account in this market. 


Samuel Knighton, of Samuel Knighton 
& Son, New York, flour merchants, was 
in Chicago Thursday on business matters 
and to confer with officers of the Chicago 
Flour Club with reference to the Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs meeting to be held 
here June 28, at the Drake Hotel. 


Traders who sold Winnipeg May wheat 
short and bought in Chicago, expecting 
that the emergency tariff bill would de- 
press Winnipeg values and enhance them 
in Chicago, have not had a profitable 
time, because of the slowness of Con- 
gress to enact the emergency bill, as the 
difference between the two markets has 
not changed to any extent. 


Ralph Denio, vice president and gen- 
eral manager J. W. Denio Milling Co., 
Sheridan, Wyo., was in Chicago Monday 
of this week on his way to Tew York 
City, and will sail June 1 with a delega- 
tion of members of the Rotary Club to 
attend the convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Rotary Clubs in 
Scotland. While on the other side he 
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will call on flour importers with a view 
to future business. 


A number of farmers visited the 
Board of Trade Wednesday to investi- 
gate marketing conditions, and were 
given every opportunity to learn every- 
thing about the handling of grain and 
the method of trading. They expressed 
a desire to go to Springfield and protest 
against the passage of the Lantz bills. 
The advance in grains has made the 
farmers feel better, particularly those 
who had wheat left from last year’s har- 
vest, and who have been able to get 25@ 
40c more than seemed possible a few 
weeks ago. 


WISCONSIN 

Mitwaukeg, Wis., May 28,—The reac- 
tion of wheat and rye cash and option 
prices in the last two days has served to 
impress those flour buyers who regarded 
the recent ascending market as more or 
less artificial with a certain degree of 
satisfaction, at the same time confirming 
their judgment to continue a waiting at- 
titude in respect to purchases. The 
week has been filled with much uncer- 
tainty, fluctuations coming with extreme 
rapi 4 and in wide swings. This 
pressed flour prices sharply upward, but 
there has been a recession, and the mar- 
ket rests 10@25c bbl lower, with some 
mills making greater concessions. The 
volume of the week’s business was un- 
usually small, as a reflection of the dis- 
turbed state of mind of buyers. 

Fancy patent, like other grades, re- 
mains listless and dull, the only demand 
being from regular customers, who con- 
fine their orders to immediate wants. 
Business this week is generally reported 
by mills to have been the most limited in 
years. Each succeeding advance brought 
out hurry calls for flour at the previous 
quotations, but when these concessions 
were granted, orders usually dwindled 
far below the quantity which inquiries 
indicated. Bakers bought as sparingly 
as ever. Choice city brands of hard 
spring wheat flour were quoted at $9.15 
@10.55, and straight at $8,.20@9.40, in 
98-lb cottons. 

An active call for clear flour of all 
grades came from domestic as well as 
export sources, but mills had little to 
offer. Low grade clear is particularly 
scarce, and wanted by exporters. Near- 
ly every local mill is sold so far ahead 
that inquiries excite no appreciable in- 
terest. Prices are strong and higher, 
but mainly nominal in view of the ab- 
sence of offers. First clear was quoted 
at $6.15@7.65, and: second clear nominal- 
ly at $5.25@5.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

Buying of Kansas short patent in 
this market remained restricted during 
the period of extremely unsettled price 
conditions. With the flurry apparentl 
at an end and relative stability send, 
more confidence is found among both 
buyers and sellers, but business is con- 
fined to the barest necessities, neither 
bakers nor grocers being inclined to 
speculate. Prices are easier. Fancy 
Kansas patent was quoted at $8.50@9, 
and standard at $8@8.50, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

Canadian flour is off the market in the 
sense of a commodity, jobbers having 
disposed of their stocks and are taking 
on no fresh supplies, because of the un- - 
favorable relation of prices to the do- 
mestic product. 

Some of the larger bakeries are in- 
creasing their requisitions of rye flour 
slightly, but the difference in volume is 
hardly noticeable. Exporters want dark 
flour, but this grade is very scarce, Sup- 
plies of the grain are not equal to mill- 
ing requirements, which has the effect of 
restricting production. Country mills 
are less inclined to underbid city produc- 
ers, making a more satisfactory market. 
Pure white was quoted at $8.75@9.70, 
straight ‘at $7.75@8.55, and dark at $5.20 
@7.20, in 98-lb cottons. 

Corn flour appears to be a drug on the 
market, and. the call is very light. Meal 
and grits, however, are wanted in small 
quantities for prompt shipment, but 
there is no forward business in sight. 
Corn mills have some business on their 
books, which is enabling them to main- 
tain a fair production schedule. Prices 
are somewhat easier after a display of 
strength with the cash article. The range 
is unusually wide. Corn flour was nomi- 
nally quoted at $1.80@1.90, corn meal at 
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$1.80@1.85, and corn grits at $1.%5@1.80, 
in 100-lb cottons. 
MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


The production of Milwaukee mills, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
was as follows: 


This week ......... 


Last week ......... 24,000 7,050 30 
Last year .......+..+. 24,000 12,800 53 
Two years ago...... 18,000 1,200 7 
Three years ago..... 13,200 4,500 28 
Four years ago..... 12,000 11,000 92 
Five years ago...... 24,600 9,400 38 


MILLFEED 


Opinion ae millfeed market 
conditions varies widely, some mills re- 
porting a better demand this week than 
for a couple of months, while others ex- 
press disappointment over the lack of 
interest among buyers. Whatever busi- 
ness is passing is confined largely to 
mixed cars, and buyers insist on quick 
shipments. While offers are light, the 
call is so limited that prices on bran and 
middlings are 50c@$1 ton lower. It had 
been expected that the season would 
bring out the usual active demand for 
middlings, but this has not developed. 

Bran maintains a premium of about 
50c ton over middlings, when it is almost 
a rule that at this time of the year the 
price situation is reversed. Hominy feed 
is $1 ton higher. Brewers’ dried grains 
are easy to $1 ton lower. Oil meal has 
been marked up 50c@$1 ton. The move- 
ment was somewhat larger, shipments 
this week being 4,282 tons, against 3,703 
in the same week a year ago, and re- 
ceipts 330 tons, compared with 240 last 
year. 

NOTES 

A cargo of 125,000 bus corn, rye and 
wheat was loaded at the Rialto and Kin- 
nickinnic elevators in Milwaukee this 
week, by the steamer Valcartien, for 
Port Colborne, Ont. 

A. V. Booth, F. W. Donaldson, H. B. 
Haberlein, M. P. Mansfield, F. G. 
Sprague and W. M. Shirley have been 
elected to membership in the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The Peshtigo (Wis.) Co-Operative As- 
sociation has been incorporated, with 
$25,000 tapital stock, to deal in grain, 
hay, produce, live stock, ete. The prin- 
cipals are J. B. Theuner, August Hopp, 
J. K. Lickaszewski and others. 

The Cochrane (Wis.) Shipping Asso- 
ciation is a new corporation with a nomi- 
nal capital of $150, formed by D. H. 
Herold, Herman Staack, Otto Olson and 
others to do a co-operative business in 
farm products of all descriptions. 

Harry M. Stratton, former president, 
and Andrew R. Templeton, second vice 
president, of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce, are in. Washington as repre- 
sentatives of the local exchange to at- 
tend hearings on bills affecting grain 
trading. 

A charter has been granted to the Wis- 
consin Hay & Grain Co., of Wausau, or- 
ganized with a nominal capital of $2,500 
by T. E. Torgenson, R. H. Wirth and 
Glen Danville. The concern’ operates an 
elevator and warehouse, and deals gen- 
erally in farm produce. 

The two principal corn mills in Mil- 
waukee, operated by the Ladish Milling 
Co. and the Charles A. Krause Milling 
Co., are each running on 25 cars of “gift 
corn,” which is being converted into grits 
for export to central Europe for distri- 
bution through the Hoover Children’s 
Relief. The mills are handling the corn 
at cost. ‘ 

The George B. Hess Milling Co., Green 
Bay, Wis., is the style of a corporation 
organized this week with an authorized 
capitalization of $100,000 to engage in 
manufacturing, buying and selling flour, 
feed and byproducts. The incorporators 
are Herman and Albert L. Greiling, and 
Harry K. Smith, the last named having 
been for many years secretary of the 
George B. Hess Co., of which the new 
organization is a development. 

The Community Millers’ Association 
of Wisconsin, at its annual meeting in 
Milwaukee on May 24, elected A. A. 
Nowack, of Juneau, president, and S. B. 
Nash, of Ripon, secretary and treasurer. 
Resolutions were adopted memorializing 
the legislature to abolish the state feed 
tax of $25 and to substitute therefor a 
new method of assessment based on the 
output of the mill. L, E. Meyer. 
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New York, N. Y., May 28.—The in- 
vesting public is going slow, but it is 
making headway. This is pretty nearly 
what industry and business is doing, for 
everything tends toward conservatism 
and a conscientious effort to prevent 
overextension. The stock market has re- 
flected this indecision in no uncertain 
way, and it is apparent that the banking 
interests and the Federal Reserve au- 
thorities are not disposed to finance any 
upward speculative movement that is not 
based upon genuine improvement. 


GENERAL TRADE 


The country is doing a moderate vol- 
ume of business, and it is doing it with 
great conservatism. Some experts be- 
lieve that just about 50 per cent of the 
productive capacity is being used, and 
that many different factories will show 
an even smaller output. There is not a 
good buying demand, and it is evident 
that the price reaction, although very 
drastic in some lines, has not reached a 
level where outside buying is attracted 
in large volume. It is approaching this 
level, however, and slowly but surely the 
country is making consistent headway in 
recovering from the evils and abuses of 
wartime inflation and postwar extrava- 
gance. The campaign waged by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to restrict borrowing 
to such demands as are really necessary 
has been of the greatest service to the 
American people, for there is no telling 
what excesses we should have reached by 
this time had it not been for the strong 
Washington leadership of last summer 
and fall. 


ABSORBING BONDS 


The bankers are putting out great 
quantities of bonds. In the prewar 
period a $100,000,000 loan looked like a 
skyscraper, but nowadays it is nothing 
more than a fair-sized apartment house. 
All this has come about with the sub- 
stitution of billions for millions in the 
mental analysis of the average man of 
ordinary caliber. It is really a remark- 
able operation to place a $100,000,000 
loan with the investing public, and now 
that the great French loan has gone 
through with flying eolors, the large syn- 
dicate and its managers are to be con- 
gratulated. 

The American people hold more for- 
eign government and foreign municipal 
securities than ever before. The invest- 
ments will be increased, for other gov- 
ernments are applying to American 
bankers for accommodation, and while 
such applications are given the most 
careful consideration, it is believed that 
an immense amount of necessary for- 
eign financing will be arranged. The 
French government loan just issued 
broke the ice, and shows that something 
more than an 8 per cent income return 
must be provided in order to make a 
huge loan offering really attractive. 
These certainly are war wages for capi- 
tal, but it is clearly a case of supply and 
demand, as the demand is very largely 
in excess of supply. 

Since the armistice was signed, some- 
thing like $70,000,000 in various bond, 
note and stock issues have been sold in 
the United States by foreign borrowers. 
Nearly all of this huge investment has 
been well absorbed, and the syndicates 
as a rule have come off very well on the 
operation. It is realized, however, that 
the output of foreign securities cannot 
go on forever and that a time may come, 
as it did early in the year, when the 
issuing banking houses will have to re- 
fuse to finance more bond or note issues 
for foreign vernment account. The 
bond market, however, in other directions 
is showing slightly increased activity, 
with better buying by genuine investors 
for some of the highest grade things in 
the market. 


The passing of the Central Leather 
preferred stock dividend caused a good 
deal of commotion, although it was 
known that such action was easily pos- 
sible, as the company had suffered a tre- 
mendous loss and had pretty well wiped 
out an immense surplus. Under such 
conditions it was surely right for the 
directors to pass their dividend for, had 
they done otherwise, they would have 
been subjected to criticism at the hands 
of those who believed that a dividend 
should not be paid unless it is earned. 

long list of industrial companies 
have either passed their dividends, or 
reduced them so as to meet changed 
trade conditions and fortify themselves 
financially for the demands expected 
later on. The American business man is 
prone to face the music and not to fol- 
low a false course. He realizes that the 
arithmetic of business reaction is inex- 
orable, and that everything must come 
down after it has gone up. The coun- 
try is making a heroic effort to reduce 
government expenses and to so lower 
family expenditure as to provide much 
needed relief. 


NATIONAL WASTE 


Official statistics indicate that the 
country’s fire losses last year reached a 
new high record, exceeding $500,000,000. 
This was the largest year’s losses shown 
since the San Francisco fire year, and 
means that the country is suffering ter- 
ribly from the careless fire hazard. No 
other nation would tolerate the enormous 
fire loss that we have, but there is noth- 
ing in the situation to indicate that the 
figures will be materially reduced, as the 
underwriters can do nothing more than 
to urge people to adopt proper safe- 
guards and to protect honest mérchants 
who sell good goods at a_ reasonable 
price. 

There has been some increase in build- 
ing operations, which is fortunate when 
the extent of the strike disturbance is 
taken into account. Employers are in a 
better position, however, to be inde- 
pendent and to refuse unreasonable wage 
advances, or other requests made by the 
men. Slowly but surely wages are being 
deflated, and the chances are that the 
anthracite miners will, at the expiration 
on May | next of the present wage agree- 
ment, agree to a reduced wage scale. 
The one thing certain is that the public 
will not tolerate war wages in peace 
times, especially in a vital industry where 
prices: have advanced most sensationally. 
It is to be hoped that friction will be 
avoided, and that people will make head- 
way in safeguarding their fuel supply 
and insuring for the country a reason- 
able price level during the coming years. 


«IMPENDING CHANGES 


Important changes are near at hand, 
and there is reason to believe that some 
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of these will have a healthy influence in 
stabilizing industry at a lower price level. 
The country is badly off for new dwell- 
ings and apartment house structures, 
and it may be that various new commu- 
nity building projects will be put 
through. The pressure for dwelling space 
is so great as to insure a further rise in 
rentals unless some thoroughgoing relief 
is provided. 

The country ought to get its building 
movement fully organized with little de- 
lay, for the wage-earning classes are 
badly in need of more comfortable dwell- 
ing facilities, and it looks as if there 
would be some comprehensive pro- 
gramme formulated which will relieve the 
pressure and be of great service in re- 
ducing living expenses by providing the 
industrial worker and his family a decent 
place to live in at a reasonable rental. 

A money market expert who has been 
a close observer of war finance and its 
developments had this to say about the 
future: “It is safe to say that the history 
of this country during the coming fiscal 
year will be more interesting and in some 
respects more dramatic than has been 
the record of the fiscal year just closing. 
The worldwide readjustment caused by 
the war was of great importance, and it 
looks as if the effects of this would 
remain with us for some time. There 
are good reasons for taking an optimistic 
view of the longer future, because of the 
much stronger bank position, the brilliant 
crop prospects, the immense amount of 
genuine liquidation that has taken place 
and the numerous readjustments that 
have been made in merchandise prices 
and wage scales. 

“The country has gone ahead rapidly 
and, while there are important problems 
still to solve, the outstanding fact is that 
the German indemnity question has been 
settled and the whole world is now, more 
than at any time since the World War 
began, upon a bona fide peace basis. Be- 
sides this, the people are insisting upon 
a reduction in government expenditure, 
and it looks as if they would not be satis- 
fied with anything less than a thorough- 
going revision of wages and the other 
items which exert such a powerful in- 
fluence in living expenses. 

“The American people have learned 
many things within the past six months, 
and they are still being educated from 
day to day, accepting everything for the 
most part in a good-natured way. There 
is no telling how much further this read- 
justment will go, nor just what will be 
the public reaction to the changes that 
are coming. It is apparent, however, 
that labor must contribute something to 
the revision of living costs, and the soon- 
er it makes up its mind to do so, the 
better it will be for the great industrial 
classes. There are signs in some indus- 
tries of better co-operation between em- 
ployers and employees, and should it be 
possible to extend this influence, the re- 
sultant benefits will be highly gratifying 
to the American people.” 





United Kingdom—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of the United Kingdom, by 
calendar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Barley 

| Pree er 56,898 192,724 65,999 
BONG odeccecesesees 69,326 219,316 58,029 
+ 95,902 257,433 62,351 

66,350 214,728 59,290 

61,659 176,049 54,568 

76,244 184,092 48,376 

64,356 180,241 66,637 

58,441 180,647 67,778 

59,162 180,266 60,112 











Wheat and Flour Trade with Canada 


Imports of wheat and wheat flour into the United States from Canada from Jan. 1, 


1920, to March 31, 1921, and exports of wheat 


and wheat flour to Canada during the same 


period, as reported by the United States Bureau of Markets for publication in the Con- 


gressional Record: 


Wheat 


Flour as 


-—— Wheat, bus——, -—flour, bbls— -—wheat, bus—, Total as wheat, bus 











1920— Imports Exports Imports Exp’ts Imports Exports Imports Exports 
January 753,324 40 27,472 2,750 123,624 12,375 876,948 12,415 
February ‘ 534,635 8,208 19,914 1,108 89,613 4,986 624,248 13,194 
aaa 526,752 6,777 11,524 2,696 51,858 12,132 578,610 18,909 
MEE, his 8 6.00108 50,225 9,721 21,478 1,413 96,651 6,359 146,876 16,080 
Serer 410,155 3,903,999 20,940 2,811 94,230 12,649 504,385 3,916,648 
MYER CPE Tee 124,137 3,011,107 39,283 1,254 176,774 5,643 300,911 3,016,750 
SUE a erecvocene vs 36,798 1,973,502 26,326 2,889 118,467 13,001 155,265 1,986,503 
SE. e535 cates 170,274 3,853,597 17,861 2,657 80,375 11,957 250,649 3,865,554 
September ....... 1,842,383 608,809 14,299 1,698 64,345 7,641 1,906,728 616,450 
October .......... 9,800,438 613,561 163,312 2,395 734,904 10,777 10,535,342 624,338 
November ....... 9,522,578 811,624 201,666 2,518 907,497 11,331 10,430,075 822,955 
December ........ 11,185,112 10,727 226,093 1,061 1,017,419 4,775 12,202,531 15,502 

aaa peee -+ 34,956,811 14,811,672 790,168 25,250 3,555,757 113,626 38,512,568 14,925,298 

921— 
TQRURTF cccccecse 4,504,856 110,317 220,436 1,899 991,962 8,546 5,496,818 118,863 
February ........ 4,403,710 125,193 202,324 3,571 910,458 16,070 6,314,168 141,263 
MEOTOR. 2c secesics 2,671,043 139,223 174,459 3,789 785,066 17,050 3,456,109 156,273 
Totals, three 
months, 1921. 11,579,609 374,733 597,219 9,259 2,687,486 41,666 14,267,095 416,399 
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CANADA AND THE TARIFF 


The announcement from Washington 
that Congress had finally passed the 
emergency tariff bill, which places new 
duties on wheat and flour, was received 
in Canada with no great show of sur- 
prise. Its effect had been discounted in 
advance, and trading in flour across the 
border was already at a standstill. As 
soon as the new law comes into effect 
the Canadian duties will be reimposed by 
order-in-council, thus bringing to an end 
one more incident in the history of tar- 
iff making between the two countries. 

There fs a general feeling of disap- 
pointment in Canada that such well- 
meant efforts of the two countries to get 
together in a business way should fail 
for reasons over which the public has no 
control, but the fact is being regarded 
with good-humored resignation and this 
country fully expects to survive the loss 
of the American market. The long con- 
troversy in the United States over the 
measure gave plenty of warning, and 
the Canadian milling trade will now turn 
its attention elsewhere, secure in a belief 
that the loss of business on this conti- 
nent can be made up in competition 
with American wheat and flour overseas. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Business is better. The rising cost of 
wheat brought buyers into the market 
with more confidence, and all current 
needs are being provided for promptly. 
The fear that prices would not hold long 
enough to let traders out of their pur- 
chases is not now so much in evidence, 
although few believe the advance in 
wheat was justified. Mills are doing a 
fair volume of domestic trade with all 
parts of eastern Canada, most of this 
being in the spring wheat grades. Top 

atent Manitobas are steady at $10.50 

bl, seconds at $10 and clears at $9.80, 
jute, cars or mixed cars, delivered, To- 
ronto territory, 30-day terms. 

Soft winter wheat flour is in good sup- 
ply, but prices have risen in _ of this 
act. The wheat is costing millers about 
10c bu more than the low point, and 
flour is up an equivalent amount. An 
average price for the regular grade of 
90 per cent flour would be $7.65 bbl, in 
secondhand jute bags, basis Montreal 
freights. Brokers buying for export 
have paid $7.50 bbl, bulk, seaboard. 

Exporting trade has been very good 
at times, but this is mostly in winters. 
Spring wheat prices are out of line, and 
cable ‘bids are unworkable. On today’s 
price of wheat, sellers would require to 
get 66s per 280 lbs for spring wheat ex- 
port patents and 57s 6d@458s 6d for win- 
ters, c.i.f. terms, jute, Glasgow, Liver- 
pool or London. Some sellers have ac- 
cepted as low as 56s 6d for winter wheat 
flour. 

MILLFEED 


Demand is moderate. Mills having car 
lots to offer are accepting $25 ton for 
bran and $26 for shorts, in bags, f.o.b., 
delivered, while bran in mixed cars is 
still held at $29 and shorts at $31, bags, 
delivered. 

WHEAT 

Since mills began offering better prices 
for winter wheat, deliveries have im- 
proved and an unexpectedly ample sup- 
ply is now available. Today’s price is 
about 5c bu under that of a week ago 
but is still 10c better than the low point. 
Car lots at points of shipment are worth 


$1.60@1.65 bu for No. 2 red or white, 
while farmers’ loads are bringing 10c 
less that these figures. Manitoba wheat 
at Bay ports is worth around $1.95, 
f.o.b. cars. 


CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Rolled oats and oatmeal are decidedly 
dull. The market seems unable to throw 
off its depression, though there is a bet- 
ter exporting trade and a number of 
sales have been made to British buyers. 
The domestic market is the weak spot 
and, if possible, prices are more closely 
cut than ever. Mills are mostly asking 
around $3 per 90-lb bag for rolled oats 
and $3.30 per 98-lb bag for oatmeal, de- 
livered, Ontario points. Rolled oats for 
export are worth 49s 6d and oatmeal 
46s 6d per 280 lbs, jute, c.if., Glasgow, 
June shipment. Oat hulls are not want- 
ed by any one, but may be quoted nomi- 
nally at $12@14 ton, bags, mill points. 


CROP CONDITIONS 

The winter wheat crop of Ontario is 
meeting with better weather, and shows 
steady growth. The prospects indicate a 
normal yield. The area to be harvested 
is 657,300 acres. The spring grains are 
also in good condition and making satis- 
factory progress. 

NOTES 

M. A. Pollock, manager Canadian 
Flour Export Co., Ltd., Toronto, left 
for Montreal, Friday night, on business. 

These commodities are moving slowly. 
Business is no better, and prices are un- 
changed. Cake is worth $45 ton and 
meal $47, bags, mill points. 

The premium on American dollars at 
Canadian banks at the close of business 
on May 27 was 12 13:32 per cent. At 
the same time the British pound sterling 
was worth $4.35%. 

Receipts of western spring wheat at 
Bay ports since opening of navigation 
have been ample for all the needs of 
Ontario mills, and the rail service from 
there to milling points is excellent. 

The prevailing quotation for flour 
space is 34c per 100 lbs, heavy oatmeal 
84c, and rolled oats 4914c, May-June 
shipment to United Kingdom. Rates to 
continental ports range 261,@30c per 
100 Ibs. 

The Toronto Milling Co., Ltd., has 
moved its office out to its mill, which is 
located at Streetsville, a few miles west 
of the city. The mill is closed at pres- 
ent, and will remain so till new crop 
season is here. 

Some business is being done in corn, 
and oats and barley are also moving in 
a limited way. No. 2 white Ontario 
oats, 45@50c bu; barley, 65@70c; rye, 
$1.35@1.40; peas, $1.30@1.35,—in cars, 
country points. 

A. C. McLeod, general manager Ca- 
nadian Cereal & Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Stratford, was in Toronto part of the 
week. His company is finding business 
fairly good, but competition is keen and 
prices are close to cost. 

C. H. Pillman, Pillman & Phillips, 
flour importers, London, Eng., arrived 
in Toronto, Tuesday, from Montreal. He 
is making a business trip through Can- 
ada and the United States. He left here 
on Friday for Buffalo, and will proceed 
from there to Toledo and Chicago. Mr. 
Pillman was last in Canada about nine 
years ago, since which time he has had 
the experience of serving with the Brit- 
ish forces through the late war. 


WESTERN CANADA 
Winnirec, Man., May 28.—Owing to 
the wheat market remaining firm, prices 
of flour have advanced 30c on all grades. 
The demand for flour is chiefly in filling 


Business, both 
domestic circles, is quite 


immediate requirements. 
in export an 
ood. 


g 

Today’s quotations: top patent spring 
wheat flour, in cars or mixed cars, de- 
livered Fort William, Winnipeg and cor- 
responding territory, $10.45 bbl, in 98-lb 
jute bags; second patents, $9.85; first 
clears, $8.80. For 30-day terms 10c bbl 
is added, and for 60-day terms, 20c. 


MILLFEED 


The market for bran and shorts has a 
very good outlook at the present time; 
especially orders are being worked 
across the line. Prices remain unchanged. 
The highest price for bran is around 
$25 ton, in bags, and shorts $27, in cars 
or mixed cars, delivered, f.o.b. Manitoba 
points. 

WHEAT 


There is a waiting attitude in the mar- 
kets, owing to the settlement of the May 
contracts. Until the month comes to an 
end and they are out of the way, there 
will not be much new business, although 
the crop reports and the movement of 
te to market may be expected to in- 

uence prices. Inspections for the 
week were 569 cars, against 621 last 
week. 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week end- 
ing May 28: 


$1.91% 
1.94% 
1.88% 
1.87 
1.89% 


May 


May 

May 

May 

May 
*Holiday. 


COARSE GRAINS 
There is practically no change in 
coarse grains from previous week. De- 
mand fair. A little export trade is be- 
ing work. Since a week ago oats have 
advanced %c, barley decreased 2%c, 
and rye decreased 63,c. Closing prices: 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, 4814,c bu; 
No, 3 Canadian western barley, 77%%c; 
rye, $1.68,—in store, Fort William. 


RYE Frour 


As a result of the splendid business 
and excellent export trade being done in 
rye flour, prices have advanced 50c on 
all grades this week. Best patents are 
now selling at $10 bbl, in 98-lb bags; 
medium grades, $9; dark, $6; rye meal, 
$7.50,—delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


NOTES 


Miss Anna E. Reese, Chicago, is in 
Winnipeg on a business trip. 

The sales tax mentioned in this de- 
partment under the date of May 14 
has been withdrawn. 

Business in rolled oats and oatmeal is 
very light. Prices same as a week ago. 
Quotations: rolled oats $2.30@2.85 per 
80-lb bag, and oatmeal $8@3.20 per 98- 
Ib bag, delivered, Winnipeg territory. 

Reports from Alberta indicate a 
slight deficiency in farm labor at many 
points in that province. This in turn 
has led to the lg beg of higher wages 
on many farms than the price of grain 
warrants. 

Another new vessel, the Canadian 
Harvester, has been added to the fleet of 
the Canadian government merchant ma- 
rine on the Great Lakes. She cleared 
from Port Arthur on May 19 for Mont- 
real with 110,000 bus wheat. 

Fire, believed to have been caused by 
lightning, completely destroyed the large 
new elevator of the Saskatchewan Co- 
operative Elevator Co, at Rosthern, 
Sask., on Thursday. A carload of oats 
and 2,000 bus wheat were destroyed. 

F. H. Loomis, formerly of Wichita 


Falls, Texas, and now chemist of the 
Interprovincial Flour Mills, Ltd., Saska- 
toon, Sask., in a private letter to this 
office, expresses himself as highly pleased 
with his location in Canada and the out- 
look for his personal future. 

Farming conditions throughout the 
West are excellent. Weather during the 
past two weeks averaged fine growing 
temperature, with abundant moisture 
and frequent showers. No damage has 
been reported to date. Much of the 
wheat is up, and everything points to a 
splendid crop. Oat seeding is well un- 
der way. 

Crop conditions in central Saskatche- 
wan are said to be particularly promis- 
ing. A large acreage has been sown to 
wheat under favorable conditions, and if 
the re per acre is normal or better 
the farmers expect to make some money. 
Labor has been fairly plentiful through- 
out the seeding period at wages about 
40 per cent below the level of last year. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Co. has 
completed arrangements with two more 
Japanese lines for joint through freight 
service from Canada to Asiatic ports. 
These lines will use the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railroad docks at Vancouver, and 
will handle freight both ways in con- 
junction with the railway company. 
Similar arrangements previously made 
with other transpacific shipping com- 
panies give the Canadian Pacific con- 
nection with every important line op- 
erating to and from the Far East. 


Charles W. Hagan, who was at one 
time well known in the grocery trade of 
Winnipeg, is now representing the 
Northwest Biscuit Co., Ltd., Edmonton, 
Alta., in this city. The Northwest com- 
pany has been in business since 1912, and 
has had branches in other cities of west- 
ern Canada since 1916. At present it is 
building a new and larger factory, which, 
when completed, will give it the greatest 
capacity of any biscuit plant west of 
Toronto. It is a distinct innovation for 
Winnipeg to have representation of a 
western foodstuffs factory actively en- 
gaged in selling its products in this city, 
but no one doubts that a success may be 
made of the venture. L. E, Gray. 


MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que., May 28.—Local trade 
in spring wheat patents continues good, 
although, owing to irregularities of the 
wheat markets, lack of interest is more 
evident. Purchases are confined to im- 
mediate requirements on the recom- 
mendations of the millers, the feeling 
existing that values will be lower upon 
the expiration of the May options. Had 
it not been for this, prices would have 
been increased to follow the wheat mar- 
kets. Last week’s prices are still in ef- 
fect. Top patents, $10.50; second pat- 
ents, $10; strong bakers, $9.80 bbl,—de- 
livered in new jutes, with cash discount 
of 10c bbl. 

Export sales are confined to clears and 
low grades to United Kingdom buyers, 
and small quantities of hard wheat pat- 
ents to the Continent. Millers are pleased 
at the latter, as it is the first real inter- 
est shown for some time. Should early 
June bring about reduced prices, an in- 
creased trade in all export markets is 
expected. 

ealers in winter wheat flour report 
difficulty in making sales, the tendency 
being to hold off in anticipation of lower 
prices. Stocks are small and spot sup- 
plies scarce. Prices are holding firm. 
Car lots of choice grades are offered at 
$7.90@8.15 bbl, in secondhand jutes, and 
winter wheat patents in new cottons at 
$9@9.25, ex-track. 

The millfeed situation is not improved, 
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and trade is dull. Stocks have been 


somewhat diminished of late, however; . 


in fact, shortages exist in some quarters. 
Prices remain unchanged; bran, ton; 
shorts, $31; middlings, $33,—delivered in 
new jutes for cash. 

The oat market is firm, although trade 
is limited. Prices are unchanged. Car 
lots of No. 2 Canadian western 6lc bu, 
and No. 1 feed 56c, ex-store. 


NOTES 


Robert Neilson, Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., is in Nova Scotia on a 
fishing trip. 

A small flour mill at St. Joseph 
Beauce, Quebec, owned by L. Vachon, 
burned on May 26, caused by an explo- 
sion of gasoline. 

Local millers are pleased at the re- 
sults of the work of the Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’: Association in connection 
with the abolition of the sales tax on 
flour and mill products. 


The matter of dust hazards in grain 
elevators and flour mills is receiving a 
great deal of attention in Canada. Last 
week the Montreal Harbor Commission 
had a conference with several experts of 
the United States Bureau of Chemistry 
on this subject. The United States gov- 
ernment is showing Canada the utmost 
kindness in all matters of the kind, and 
there is a general spirit of co-operation 
between the two countries. 

T. J. Griaes. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., May 28.—The advance 
and decline in wheat prices during the 
past week has been followed pretty close- 
ly by flour. The result, however, so far 
as business is concerned, has been dis- 
appointing. Millers’ representatives re- 
port practically no business during the 
week, the dullness if anything, being 
more pronounced than heretofore. 

It is wellnigh impossible to interest the 
flour trade in the market. Buyers pay 
very little attention to the situation, and 
refuse to purchase unless it becomes ab- 
solutely necessary to renew immediate 
needs. In nearly every instance where 
purchases are made, shipping directions 
are given with the order, and minimum 
cars are wanted. 

One feature of the local situation that 
is operating against the purchase of 
flour for mill shipment is the offering at 
second hands, by jobbers and other dis- 
tributors, of spot flour at 25@50c bbl 
under mill quotations. Jobbers are get- 
ting a nice profit over cost, while the 
buyer is making a considerable saving 
in price and also is enabled to purchase 
in small quantities, which at the present 
time is a most important factor in his 
business. 

The pending Capper-Tincher bill is a 
source of worry to the flour and grain 
trade in New England, and its outcome 
is awaited with considerable concern. 
The grain board of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce has appealed to its repre- 
sentatives from New England in Wash- 
ington to vote in opposition. Other New 
England bodies have also gone on record 
as in opposition, and have so advised 
their representatives in Congress. 

Spring wheat patents show a net ad- 
vance of 25@S85c bbl, in sacks, from a 
week ago. A much higher increase was 
noted earlier in the week, but the mar- 
ket sagged off considerably at the close. 
Hard winter wheat patents are also 
about 25c bbl higher, but there is little 
inquiry for these. . 

Soft winter wheat flours are still hard 
to move. Prices are somewhat higher 
than last week, but there is more or less 
pressure to sell and the market favors 
the buyer, especially on straights and 
clears, which are extremely hard to move, 
even at liberal concessions. 

Corn products are held steady, but de- 
mand is slow and the tone easier at the 
close. Oatmeal lower, with a fair de- 
mand in a small way. 


NOTES 


At the annual meeting of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, held this week, 
George W. Eddy, a prominent grain ex- 
porter, was elected as a director. 

Visitors on ’change during the week 
were William F. Kelin, St. Paul; F. W. 
Payne, New York City; E. L. Cocke, 
Atlanta, Ga; J. J. Cunningham and G. 
F. Booth, Buffalo. Louis W. DePass. 
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THE MAY FUTURE 


What has been taking place in the May 
wheat future is a good illustration of 
why millers sometimes become exasperat- 
ed with the present system of trading in 
futures, but, nevertheless, recognize the 
necessity and value of such trading, and 
why the producers should favor the sys- 
tem, but apparently have not got sense 
enough to do so. There has been a 
squeeze in this future. The result has 
been an artificial situation throwing 
prices temporarily out of line and ut- 
terly demoralizing the legitimate business 
of milling. The enforced covering of the 
shorts has given the farmer the oppor- 
tunity to realize a much higher price for 
his wheat than would have been the case 
without this squeeze. 

Nobody is to blame. Exporters had a 
perfect right to buy the May future as 
a protection against export sales. Short 
sellers had a perfect right to sell it. The 
exporters were not speculating. They 
doubtless wanted delivery of the actual 
grain. Not being able to get delivery, 
they buy the cash wheat at an equivalent 
price, or settle with their customers. In 
any event, they have had the protection 
sought and to which they were entitled, 
and the short seller, or speculator, has 
lost, which was in accord with the chance 
he knowingly took in speculating. The 
losses have probably been widely dis- 
tributed among a large number of specu- 
lators, by getting in and out of the mar- 
ket, and only in a few instances have 
they been disastrous. 

There has been little satisfaction in 
the affair for legitimate milling interests, 
but there has been much profit in it for 
the producers, if they took advantage of 
their opportunity, and yet they are ar- 
rayed against the system. Millers will be 
glad to see the end of the May future, 
and farmers want to see the end of all 
future trading. There could hardly be 
a better specific illustration of how the 
system of future trading works at times 
to the disadvantage of the millers and 
to the advantage of the producer. The 
millers have intelligence enough to rec- 
ognize the good points about the system, 
and the farmers want to do away with 
it entirely without any adequate substi- 
tute provided. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The mere recital of what has taken 
place in cash and May wheat this week 
is sufficient to explain the absence of 
business and the situation in milling. On 
May 25, May wheat reached a new high 
at $1.85, representing an advance of 24c 
from the low of the previous day and 
121%%4¢ above the close of that day, a net 
advance of substantial proportions on 
the upturn, 65%4c from the low point. 
May wheat had advanced from 12c to 50c 
over July in less than two months. The 
decline since then suggests that possibly 
the shorts have covered and that the May 
wheat future has been liquidated, but 
time alone can show. 

Everybody in the trade understood 
fully what was going on—that the tem- 
porary situation, or squeeze, in May was 
making fictitious prices and, consequent- 
ly, “eo wanted to buy flour on that 
basis. hen .they bought, it was be- 
cause they had to and not because they 
wanted to, and they bought only what 
they literally had to have. At that, they 


were looking for concessions, for offers’ 


from some miller who happened to be 
long a little wheat and could cut the 


price. Millers who had to go into the 
market and pay current prices for wheat 
were certainly in no position to make 
such concessions. 

The result has been a wide range in 
prices, particularly in hard wheat flours, 
of as much as $1 bbl, or even more. 
This is an outstanding feature of the 
situation considerably commented on. 
One salesman says that for a consider- 
able time he was encountering the offers 
of another mill quite consistently $1 be- 
low his own prices. Suddenly the other 
mill jumped its price a full dollar. The 
conclusion seemed logical that the miller 
had used up his cheap wheat and had 
been forced to pay the current price for 
any further supplies. 

So far as Toledo and other soft wheat 
mills are concerned, generalities such as 
the above are about the only description 
of conditions possible. There is very 
little business being done. Clears have 
been pretty well cleaned up and are out 
of the way, so the better grades must be 
taken, if any flour at all is to be bought. 
The advance in prices has killed all 
chance for export business, and likewise 
for new crop flour. When the May 
future is out of the way, and July wheat 
is no longer subject to that influence 
and settles to some: real indication of its 
value, new crop offers and business will 
probably result. 

Many millers have discontinued bid- 
ding for wheat. It is rather hazardous 
these days to buy wheat at a price de- 
termined by the squeeze in the May 
future, unless one can sell the flour and 
ship it immediately. A situation has 
come to pass where those wanting flour 
should make firm offers, to be accepted 
by the mills when and if they can buy 
the wheat to cover the offer. The man 
who needs and can use the flour at a 
certain price should assume the risk. If 
he has it sold, or is going to bake it, he 
has a chance to get out without loss. 

While Toledo millers were not bidding 
for wheat, the price May 27 was ap- 
proximately $1.50, Toledo rate points, 
and $1.45 for five-day shipment, for No. 
2 red. Owing to the recession in the 
market, following the advance, flour 
prices on the above dates were practi- 
cally the same as a week ago for soft 
winter wheat patent, but had advanced 
50c on springs. Millfeed was draggy, 
with prices weak and lower. 

Another feature of the present situa- 
tion is found in the fact that some job- 
bers have let their flour business go by 
the board, at least for the balance of 
this crop. They are not keeping up their 
stocks, but are letting their trade look 
elsewhere for flour. They have simply 
got tired of buying flour, only to take a 
heavy loss en every car before it is deliv- 
ered. Some of them say they are out of 
the flour business for good, but they may 
think better of it when the new crop rolls 
around and a new price level is reached. 

There is a feeling in the air that July 
wheat will work to lower levels after the 
termination of the May future, unless 
the deterioration of the crop is much 
greater than indicated at present. How- 
ever, there is not the same confidence as 
formerly that new wheat will sell at $1 at 
terminals when the crop moves. There 
was quite a pronounced sentiment to this 
effect some time ago, but it has been 
modified greatly. 

Soft wheat millers are a little dazed 
by their experience on this crop. Some 
of them do not speak overconfidently of 
the future of soft wheat milling, and are 


wondering just what they are up against.’ 


The competition of western hard wheat 
mills has been demoralizing, and the 
prices named by them quite incompre- 
hensible. Pennsylvania and New York 
mills undersell those of this section in 
the East, and the mills of the Pacific 
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Northwest have invaded the southern 
states at much lower prices than can be 
met. So in whatever direction the soft 
wheat miller looks, he encounters diffi- 
culties. ° 

This week brings the announcement 
that the transcontinental lines west of 
Chicago are going to meet the water 
competition and the rates via the Pan- 
ama Canal by a cut of 20 per cent in 
freight rates. If this means that the 
old. rate of 55c to Memphis from the 
Pacific Northwest is to be restored, soft 
wheat millers of the central states are 
to be subject to this competition not only 
through the canal but by rail through 
the Memphis gateway. Formerly, a very 
considerable distributing business from 
the Northwest was done out of Memphis. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
8 39 


. - ... Per erer errr ys 18,800 

Ss eae er 10,800 22% 
ee Be ea se wre bvndese 7,100 14 
Tee DOREE OOD 560k se 000008 12,880 27 
ZOPOS FRIES BBO o.cccccces 5,700 12 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, including those at 
Toledo, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller, with comparisons for the cor- 
responding weeks of 1920 and 1919: 

No. Capacity Output Pct, 


This week ...... 23 141,360 45,570 32 
Last week ...... 27 169,560 32,472 19 
WOOP GOD: 6 ences 12 81,960 23,890 29 
Two years ago... 8 70,560 32,460 46 


NOTES 


W. C. Kreger, formerly sales manager 
Kaull Milling Co., Kansas City, called 
at this office this week. 

The Macaroni Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention at 
Detroit, Mich., June 9-10, with head- 
quarters at the Statler Hotel. 


Several Michigan mills report that 
there is a fine opportunity to sell clears 
at very low prices, and that some 
straights can be worked for export. 


A loss of $500 was sustained by fire in 
the elevator of J. H. Vocke & Sons, Na- 
poleon, Ohio, May 23, supposed to have 
been caused by spontaneous combustion. 


T. A. Linfitt, representing the Big 
Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis, and W. 
F. Steele, Ladish Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee, were in Toledo, May 23, calling on 
the trade. 

J. E. Sullivan, sales manager Sawyer 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, was in 
Toledo and Columbus this week, having 
recently left the Ladish Milling Co. to 
accept this position. 

The Indiana Millers’ Association has 
decided to hold its annual meeting Tues- 
day, June 21, at the Board of Trade 
Building, Indianapolis, the opening ses- 
sion beginning at 10 a.m. 

Harry Hinckson, Indianapolis, Ind., 
who has been out of the flour business: 
for several years, is now representing 
the Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, in 
Indiana and southern Ohio. 

C. H. Pillman, of Pillman & Phillips, 
London and Liverpool, Eng., who is on 
a tour of the United States and Canada 
visiting his connections, is expected in 
Toledo the first of next week. 

It is reported that the Cornwell Co., 
wholesale distributors, operating several 
branches, will take over the distribution 
of Ceresota flour for the state of Michi- 
gan outside of Detroit and Grand 
Rapids, 

A number of interior mills in Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan report a slight im- 
provement in the demand for flour this 
week on account of the advance in prices, 
but in nearly all cases buyers were 
wanting to get in at former levels. 

Harry D. O’Donnell announces that he 
has severed his connection with the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Grains Drying Co., ef- 
fective May 23, with which he has been 
associated for the past 20 years,.to en- 
gage in a new business, particulars of 
which will be announced later. 

Frank H. Tanner, secretary Ohio 
Millers’ State Association, in his circu- 
lar letter of May 24 states that 99 mills 
reporting were paying $1.20@1.53 for 
wagon wheat at mill door, an average 
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price of $1.38. The majority of mills 
reporting were paying $1.30@1.45. 

Geor, le, representing the Abi- 
lene VB anene) Flour Mills Co., A. H. 
Recksteiner, of the Seville (Ohio) Mill- 
ing Co., Roy Hall, treasurer Chapin & 
Co., feed, Chicago, and A. B. Hewson, 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas, were in Toledo this week. 


EVANSVILLE 

Evansviriz, Inp., May 28.—Careful 
buying of wheat, with a peripatetic de- 
mand, is the condition reported by Ev- 
ansville mills. With a market that has 
all the earmarks of low supplies of 
wheat, and the new crop only a short 
distance away, the miller is kept busy 
figuring just how to come out of the 
ruck with a whole hide. 

The fact that wheat is hard to get, 
and that it has reached a high price com- 
pared with that which prevailed only a 
few weeks ago, is evidence that there is 
a shortage. and that farmers have been 
letting go of their stores quietly at the 
best obtainable prices. 

The past week has been favorable to 
the planting of corn, and most of the 
crop has been planted. Rain is needed in 
some parts of the state, but there has 
been sufficient in the greater area to get 
the corn in the ground and to create 
germination. Southern Indiana will have 
a large acreage of corn this year, as 
usual, as this part of the state raises 
more corn than wheat. The week has 
been hot, and the grain has responded to 
the weather condition except in small 
spots. A good rain would put it well 
ahead for the season. 

No. 2 soft red winter wheat is costing 
$1.80 bu, and the wheat market is soar- 
ing. On April 14 the May option touched 
the low point of $1.214,, or 45%4¢ bu less 
than today’s close. This is estimated as 
equivalent to $2 advance in the price of 
a barrel of flour. The July option went 
down to $1.02% on April 19, or 25 per 
cent under today’s close. 

Flour quotations range, based upon 
carload lots, f.o.b. Evansville: best pat- 
ents, $9.50 bbl; straights, $8@8.50; self- 
rising standard patent, $7.95@8.75; hard 
Kansas, $9.25. 

There is still a good demand for mill- 
feed in carload lots, or part loads with 
flour. Bran is quoted at $22 ton, mixed 
feed $25, and shorts $27. 


VALUE OF SHIPMENTS BY WATER 


That there is a strong reason why 
Evansville’s commercial body, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has indorsed the op- 
eration of a barge line from this city to 
southern ports, especially New Orleans, 
for export business, is shown in the fact 
that much Evansville flour is shipped to 
the islands in the Atlantic as well as to 
the mainland of the two continents of 
Europe. The writer was recently shown 
bills of lading that carried Evansville 
flour to Capetown, South Africa. The 
freight charge on one shipment amount- 
ed to over $12,000, which was paid in 
cash when the shipment left Evansville 
by rail for tidewater at New York. 

Had this shipment been sent to New 
Orleans by barge it would have saved 
the shippers, who paid the freight in 
advance to secure a better rate, 20 per 
cent, the differential provided by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in favor 
of shipments by river. The saving would 
have permitted a better quotation to the 
mill that sold the flour, and created a 
better market for Evansville millers. 


CHINCH BUGS APPEAR 


J. J. Davis, entomologist of Purdue 
University, was in Evansville Thursday 
at a joint meeting of the county agents 
of seven southern Indiana counties, at 
which he stated that after a visit over the 
territory he had discovered chinch bugs 
in wheat. The mild winter, he said, had 
been favorable to the development of the 
bugs, and that about 90 per cent of the 
females are still alive and propagating. 
The county agents were instructed to 
begin a campaign of publicity immedi- 
ately to prevent the spread of the bug, a 
cure for which was given the county 
agents for the farmers. There was a 
destructive visitation of the chinch bug 


in Indiana in 1886 that destroyed crops , 


valued at $25,000,000. _ 
Though there is yellowing and rust re- 
ported in the wheat, the farmers esti- 
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mate about 85 per cent of a normal crop 
in southern Indiana of the acreage plant- 
ed, which is smaller than last year. 


C. W. COOPER RETURNS TO EVANSVILLE 

Charles W. Cooper, former sales man- 
ager for the Akin-Erskine mills in this 
city, and who resigned some months ago 
to f° to Montgomery, Ala., has returned 
to Evansville to become sales manager of 
the Sunnyside mills. The Montgomery 
newspapers carried splendid articles re- 
garding Mr. Cooper’s ability in the flour 
business, and the success he has made 
as sales manager in various mills in the 
southern territory. He is possessed of 
a fine personality, and makes friends 
easily. The Sunnyside mills have been 
running steadily full time since his com- 
ing to Evansville. The mills’ capacity 
is 500 bbls daily. 

W. W. Ross. 


ALABAMA 

Mosier, Ava, May 28.—Advancing 
during the first four days of the week, 
the grain and flour market eased off Fri- 
day with a drop of 7c in wheat and 35c 
bbl in flour, with corn, meal and millfeed 
closing at practically the prices prevail- 
ing at the end of last week. At the 
peak of the week, flour prices were about 
1 above those of two or three weeks 
ago, closing the week at 65c above the 
low of a fortnight ago. 


Corn and oats were stiff during the 


week, but no change in quotations was 
noted, while millfeed was scarce and 
prices up a little. The short supply of 
millfeed is said to be due to the closing 
down of a number of mills for cleaning 
up and preparing for grinding the new 
crop. 

Hay quotations are the same as a week 
ago, with demand under normal for the 
season. 

In lumber circles it is rumored that a 
number of sawmills, idle for several 
months, are about to resume operations. 
In the event these rumors eventuate into 
realities, there will be a much better de- 
mand for feedstuffs, and also for corn, 
corn meal and flour for consumption by 
employees and animals at the mills. 

Grain, flour, meal and hay stocks are 
low, with both wholesalers and retailers 
buying only for immediate needs, and 
declining to stock up under present mar- 
ket conditions. With the tendency of 
consumers to buy only what they are 
compelled to purchase for immediate 
consumption, brokers and wholesalers 
say there is no encouragement to lay in 
larger stocks. 

Exports for the week were 10,700 
sacks corn and 9,367 sacks and 320 bbls 
flour, distributed by countries as follows: 
flour: Havana, 6,850 200-lb cotton sacks; 
Neuvitas, 2,350; Belize, 66 sacks, 314 
bbls; Livingston, 101 sacks, 6 bbls. Corn: 
Havana, 10,700 sacks. Oats: Havana, 
550 sacks; Belize, 21. Millfeed: Havana, 
700 sacks; Belize, 29. Wheat: Havana, 
250 sacks. Wheat feed: Havana, 350 
sacks. White corn flour: Havana, 200 
sacks. Yellow corn meal: Havana, 100 
sacks. Hay: Belize, 32 bales. 


W. J. Boxes. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


InpIANAPOLIS, IND., May 28.—Buyers 
of wheat flour still stay out of the mar- 
ket until necessity compels them to seek 
supplies. Then they are ordering spar- 
ingly, having no desire to have much 
stock to carry over into the new crop 
season. Whether or not the hand-to- 
mouth policy will continue after the 1921 
wheat begins to arrive at market is a 
matter of conjecture, but most millers 
in Indiana seem to think that more near- 
ly normal purchasing may be expected. 

Recent advancing grain prices, with 
their consequent effect on flour, had no 
appreciable effect on the volume of busi- 
ness done. Quotations eased off this 
week, and at the end of the period soft 
winter patents were quoted for ship- 
ment in car lots at $7.50@8.40 bbl, 98-lb 
cotton basis, a decline of 40c in the 
minimum and 20c in the maximum. Hard 
winter patents were offered at $8.40@9 
bbl, a drop of 50c in the minimum and 
60c in the maximum. Spring patents are 
available at $8.60@9.40 bbl, a reduction 
of 30c in the minimum and 20c in the 
maximum. 

While there is nothing radical in the 
character of crop news that has been 


published, some grain dealers and mak- 
ers of flour believe there is sufficient in 
individual items from different parts 
of the country to suggest that previously 
indicated yields may not be realized at 
harvest time. Depletion of available sup- 
plies of old wheat again has been brought 
to the surface by another rather liberal 
decrease in the visible supply. 

Current receipts have ruled firm to 
slightly higher, as compared with the 
May level. In other words, cash wheat 
has been selling at still higher premiums 
over the July delivery. Those in close 
touch with the market for both wheat 
and flour say that general interest still 
is held in check by uncertainties in legis- 
lation. If talk as to proposed new laws 
affecting the trade takes a more con- 
servative turn, many think there would 
be a revival of confidence and a better 
demand from all sources. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of May 28, with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
8 14 


WWI WOOK 2. cccccscccccces 
Last week .....c-seecesetes 2,945 13 
Year af0 ......ceeeceveees 7,331 32 
Two years AgO ......-seeee 12,388 54 
May 28, stock in store ........ee2e00% 7,266 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 
MEMOS sccrctpcvccdondees 29,000 8,000 
COTM ccccvccecasccceceeve 714,000 133,000 
SE nésencotwents wewecen 180,000 136,000 
TRO cv cccwcccccocceseyeee 1,400 1,400 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
This week ... 46,730 212,110 166,990 3,500 
Year ago .... 90,680 328,950 109,620 5,640 
Two years ago 153,360 451,050 118,500 3,950 


CORN PRODUCTS 


The demand for corn products con- 
tinues unusually good for the season of 
the year. Hoosier concerns connected 
with the business report themselves as 
well satisfied, considering general eco- 
nomic conditions. Quotations are firm 
and unchanged, compared with last week. 
Grits are offered for shipment in car 
lots at $1.75 per 100 lbs, sacked, meal at 
$1.65, hominy at $2.25, hominy flakes at 
$1.85, cerealine at $2.55 and corn flour 
at $2.95. 

MILLFEED 


Millfeed is moving rather slowly, but 
the reduced output of mills has resulted 
in demand being about equal to the sup- 
ply. Wheat feeds are unchanged in 
price, bran being quoted for shipment in 
ear lots at $19.50@22.50 ton, sacked, 
mixed feed at $20.50@23.50 and mid- 
dlings at $22.50@25.50. Corn feeds are 
$1 ton higher, hominy feed being avail- 
able for shipment in car lots at $25.50 
ton, bulk, and $27.50, sacked. 


NOTES 


The Buck Baking Co. Elkhart, has 
changed its name to the Sunlight Baking 
Co. 


Bakers at Huntington have announced 
a reduction to 8c for 1-lb loaves of 
bread and 12c for 11%-lb loaves. They 
formerly sold for 10c and I4e. 

George Siegler, a pioneer of Ridge- 
ville, has sold the Star bakery there to 
Charles Siegler, of Muncie, his son. Mr. 
Siegler established the business in 1877, 
and has been engaged in it continuously 
for 44 years. 

The Porterfield Distributing Co., In- 
dianapolis, has been incorporated, with 
$10,000 capital stock, as a subsidiary con- 
cern of the Porterfield bakery, and will 
do a wholesale and retail business in 
bakery products. Homer Porterfield, G. 
W. Powers and D. P. Porterfield are the 
directors. * 

The Big Four Elevator Co., Indian- 
apolis, changed its name this week to 
the Urmston Elevator Co. The Urmston 
concern, which recently completed plans 
with bankers for financing its operations 
this summer, following reverses as a re- 
sult of the decline in grain prices, has 
announced that it is now on a solid foun- 
dation, following the execution of deeds 
of trust to banks in Elwood and In- 
dianapolis. In addition to its elevators 
in Indianapolis, the company owns others 
at Frankton, Dundee, Summitville, 
Orestes, Galveston and Camden. 
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John G. Brown, president Indiana 
Federation of Farmers’ Associations, 
who recently held a conference with of- 
ficials of the Federal Farm Loan Bank 
of the fourth district at Louisville, Ky., 
in regard to the need of special appro- 
priations to care for emergencies which 
he says exist for grain raisers, has is- 
sued a statement saying that out of 
2,289 applications for loans sent out, 
886 were returned, applying for a total 
loan of $4,263,000. He asserted that a 
conservative estimate of applications 
that will be made in the district is $30,- 
000,000. The fourth district includes In- 
diana. 

A letter, urging grain raisers in In- 
diana to oppose attempts in Congress to 
repeal the excess profits tax and to re- 
place it with a general sales tax, is be- 
ing sent to all local farm organizations 
in the state by the Indiana Federation of 
Farmers’ Associations, which has _ its 
headquarters in Indianapolis. The letter 
contends that the present excess profits 
tax is paid out of the net profits only, 
and after an exemption allowance of 
$3,000 and 8 per cent interest on invest- 
ed capital has been made. Under the 
proposed general tax, the letter says, the 
tax would have to be paid, whether the 
business had or had not been able to 
earn any profit. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 


VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va., May 28.—Flour has 
been more active this week, although 
buyers are still reluctant to go into the 
market heavily. The trade continues to 
take only such supplies as are needed for 
immediate disposition. Purchasers, ac- 
cording to the consensus of opinion local- 
ly, have very little faith in the present 
market, since they expect to get new 
wheat about July 1 at a very material 
reduction from the present basis. Win- 
ter wheat mills this week quoted their 
top patents at $9@9.25. Kansas hard 
wheat patents were quoted at $8.95@9.35, 
and northwestern spring flours at $9.50@ 
10.25. 

Nothing of an unusual character was 
reported in the millfeed market. Prices 
ranged around the old mark, as follows: 
standard bran, $25@26; winter wheat 
bran, $28@29; standard middlings, $26 
@27; winter wheat middlings, »z8@31; 
red dog, $38.50. JosepH A, Lesiie. 


NEBRASKA 

Omana, NeEB., May 28.—The flour busi- 
ness has been extremely dull this week, 
buyers being unwilling to follow the ad- 
vancing market. There has been a fair- 
ly active demand for feed. Old con- 
tracts are being cleaned up, and ship- 
ping directions are coming in fairly well. 





OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 24,000 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 


oe er errr 10,000 41 

Oe Peer rr ry rr 11,165 46 

oO Pret rere 15,741 65 

Bee POO GOO cicccsesesre 14,956 58 
, NOTES 


Bakers of Omaha have made a sub- 
stantial increase in the size of their 


loaves. This varies from 10 to 15 per™ 


cent, averaging about 12. A reduction 
of 1c a loaf on wholesale prices has also 
been made by the baking companies. 

A wire from Nebraska City, Neb., 
says: “Herman Hix, president Wash-Co 
Milling Co., purchased the ground on 
which the company’s mill is located, on 
South Thirteenth Street, of Joy Morton, 
for $7,500. The company expects to ar- 
range its financial matters so that the 
plant, which has been closed down for 
some time, will resume operations.” 

. Leicu Lesue. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 61 ‘‘outside” milis 
with a daily capacity of 68,565 bbis, from 
Aug. 31, 1920, to May 21, 1921, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
c——Output—, -—Exports—, 
1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 








Minneapolis ...10,636 12,901 656 432 
St. Paul ...... 368 393 ooo eee 
Duluth-Superior 504 770 eve eee 
Outside mills .. 7,000 7,510 25 18 

Totals ...... 18,508 21,574 681 450 
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The past week has been a most trying 
one for the import flour trade in Lon- 
don, for with rising markets in America 
and Canada there has been absolutely 
no response here. Buyers will not pur- 
chase forward at the advanced prices, 
and in order to sell flour on spot and 
arriving, even lower prices have in some 
instances been taken than last week. 
However, there is more disposition on 
the part of bakers to replenish stocks 
when offered spot flour at the reduction. 

It may be said that there is no con- 
fidence in the trade, and generally speak- 
ing it is considered that the fluctuations 
in Chicago and other wheat centers are 
simply a “May squeeze,” and that even- 
tually, when this has run its course, 
prices will be easier. ,The arrivals in 


London have been fairly heavy, and the. 


shipments indicate still further heavy ar- 
rivals to come within the next few days. 

It is apparent that London can only 
absorb normal supplies of imported 
flour, some of the old channels that were 
free to imported flour prior to control 
not having opened up fully as yet to the 
new conditions. 


COAL STRIKE 


Since April 1 the coal miners have 
been out on strike, and although nego- 
tiations have been going on almost daily, 
it would appear that they are very little 
nearer to a settlement with the mine 
owners on the questions in dispute. By 
many it is believed that at the root of 
the whole matter lies the desire on the 
part of the labor leaders to have the 
mines nationalized, thus making the dis- 
pute a political one. However, the effect 
on the millers and bakers may very 
shortly be serious, and already the bak- 
ers are being rationed for coal and are 
only permitted to take delivery of a 
quantity sufficient to bake their normal 
supplies of bread. Extra coal for cakes 
and pastries is not permitted. It may be 
that if the position becomes more seri- 
ous, imported flour will be gradually 
sought after, inasmuch as imported 
wheat requires coal for the mill and coal 
for the baker, whereas imported flour 
requires only one lot of coal, namely, for 
the baker. Imported flour may again be 
the “saving clause” it proved to be dur- 
ing the late war. Undoubtedly imported 
flour in this country is a fine reserve 
against contingencies. 

SPOT PRICES 

The spot prices for flour are a little 
lower, Canadian export patents are of- 
fered at 67@68s per 280 lbs, ex-store, 
while Minnesota export patents can be 
bought at 68s, and Kansas straights at 
67s, both on the same conditions. Aus- 
tralian flour on spot is scarce and held 
for 67s, ex-store, but the forward price 
for this flour for May shipment from 
Australia is 50s. 

MILLFEED 

There has been a little more demand 
for millfeed, and bran is held at £5 10s 
ton, ex-mill, which is slightly higher than 
last. week’s price, but middlings have 
come down 10s ton and are offered at 
£8 10s ton, ex-mill. 


OATMEAL 


The trade is not quite so brisk as last 
week, partly owing to the mild weather 


and the shortage of coal, which to some 
extent prevents the cooking of this ar- 
ticle. 

Midlothian oatmeal can be purchased 
at 72s 6d per 280 lbs, ex-store, and Aber- 
deen at 62s 6d, ex-store. American of- 
fers have been received at 48s, c.i.f., but 
on spot the price remains the same, 55s, 
ex-store. Rolled oats can be purchased 
at 50s, c.i.f., and the spot price is 60s, 
ex-store. 

SCOTTISH MARKETS, MAY 9 

The national coal strike has now been 
in progress six weeks, and the coal stocks 
of the country are being very seriously 
depleted. Even if the strike were set- 
tled this week, and there is slender pros- 
pect of such a development, it is doubt- 
ful if the full railway service of the 
country could be restored within a month 
from now, or that industry generally 
could be resumed fully. The stage has 
now been reached, as recent official direc- 
tions have shown, when the position of 
our mills and bakeries is being seriously 
menaced from the standpoint of fuel 
supplies. 

Up to last week no bakery in the west 
of Scotland had apparently been hung 
up for lack of fuel; at all events the di- 
visional officer under the Board of Trade, 
who is responsible for the food supply 
during the present emergency, had not 
received any appeal for assistance up to 
that date. The fact that coke is the 
main fuel used in our bakeries was the 
saving circumstance. If the mills are 
affected in their operations by a fuel 
shortage, and the prolongation of the 
strike makes this eventuality extremely 
likely, the bakers and the public may 
have once more to thank the existence of 
good stocks of imported flour for en- 
abling them to carry on during a time of 
stress. On the present occasion, however, 
it is the private enterprise of merchants 
and not government forethought that has 
secured the stocks available. 


THE STRIKE AND BREAD CONSUMPTION 


The six weeks during which the strike 
has lasted have necessarily involved a 
good deal of distress, not only among the 
mining population but among other 
classes of the community, who have been 
thrown out of employment as a conse- 
quence of the strike. There is provision, 
of course, that insures that no one need 
starve. Free meals for children are pro- 
vided for necessitous cases by the educa- 
tion authorities, and soup kitchens are 
available for adults; but with all these 
ameliorative agencies there is inevitably 
a diminution in the rate of consumption 
of many foods 

The spending power of the masses has 
certainly shrunken much of late, and the 
grocers are the first tradesmen to note 
this fact. Inquiry in this part of the 
country, however, has shown that so far 
the consumption of bread has probably 
suffered less than that of most other 
important foods. The rate of bread 
consumption even in the mining areas 
does not appear to have fallen by more 
than from 5 to 10 per cent. It is safe 
to infer from this fact that bread is the 
last article of food in which the people 
can afford to economize severely. 


THE FUEL RESTRICTIONS 


This feature of the food situation dur- 
ing the strike has become pronounced, 
owing to the measures for the saving of 
fuel and gas which the municipal au- 
thorities in Scotland, in common with 
England, have had to make of late. In 
Glasgow, for instance, the pressure of 
gas has had to be reduced to a point that 
makes cooking impossible during certain 
hours of the day. This stringency in the 
gas supply has followed equal, if not 


greater, stringency in coal itself. When 
coal ran short the public naturally fell 
back upon gas cookers, but the latest re- 
stricfions on the pressure of gas sup- 
plied have thrown the housewife back 
upon bread as the one article of complete 
food that requires no cooking. The bak- 
eries thus become a more essential in- 
dustry in the public interest the longer 
the strike lasts. It is said that some of 
the bakeries have dropped the produc- 
tion of fancy baking for the present and 
are concentrating on bread alone, but 
the display in the shop windows is still 
as varied as ever. 


CHEAPER BREAD PROPOSALS 


It is fully expected that the master 
bakers of Glasgow will meet this week 
in order to agree upon a further reduc- 
tion in the price of bread. The flour im- 
porter is naturally disposed to be friend- 
ly with the baker, since the latter is one 
of his best custemers. Nevertheless, it 
is undoubtedly the case that a feeling ex- 
ists in the flour trade today that the 
bakers are not too alert, to put it mildly, 
in passing on to the public the benefits 
of cheaper prices for the materials of 
which bread is made. 

It has already been conceded in this 
column that the flour trader is perhaps 
inclined to lay too much stress on the 
values of flour, and to overlook the other 
big factors in costs, such as wages and 
general establishment charges. If you 
mention these factors to the flour im- 
porter, he will still shake his head at the 
ls 2d price of the 4-lb loaf in Scotland 
today. He will remind you that when 
flour was subsidized at about 64s per 
sack, which was less than the price at 
which flour is now being sold, the price 
of the loaf in Scotland was Is 1d. The 
bakers state that the big interval since 
the last reduction in bread prices is due 
to the time necessary to allow them to 


“ use up dearer stocks and get into the 


cheaper purchases. 


IRISH MARKETS, MAY 9 

In the earlier part of the week prices 
of flour showed an inclination to in- 
crease in value, but with weakness in 
wheat setting in towards the end of the 
week prices have sagged back a little. 
The demand on the whole is fairly good. 

Importers are able to obtain a substan- 
tial premium for any arrived lots of 
good strong springs, yet English and 
Irish millers have lowered their price to 
such an extent that they are now serious 
competitors for any business passing. 

FLOUR VALUES 

Fine qualities of American and Cana- 
dian spring wheat flours have been sold 
at 67s, just arrived, and against this 
English millers have brought down their 
prices to 68s per 280 lbs. For shipment, 
say May seaboard, 63s 6d per 280 lbs is 
about the price indicated for Manitoba, 
and 64s for Minnesota. Soft flours are 
quoted at 67s@67s 6d per 280 lbs, but 
Irish millers have in some instances been 
willing to accept 66s, free on rail, Bel- 
fast or Dublin. 


The forward position for June and : 


July shipment has been very uncertain. 
Some millers take a bearish view of 
prices, and have offered as much as 2@3s 
below the May shipment prices. Bakers 
and consumers generally are taking in 
fair stocks of flour, and feel more in- 
clined to commit themselves to purchases 
ahead than they have been for some time. 
Importers report that business on the 
whole is satisfactory and the margin of 
profit quite good under the circum- 
stances. 
OATMEAL 

Oatmeal has been quieter again, al- 

though there has been no change in price. 


Scotch qualities, owing to the extreme 
prices now asked, are practically off the 
Irish market. American and Canadian 
rolled oats are quoted at 58s per 280 
Ibs, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin spot, 
but for shipment 2s less would be ac- 
cepted. Canadian medium cut oatmeal is 
pressed for sale on spot at 46@48s, ac- 
cording to quality. The demand is dull 
for this class and holders, despite the 
fact that their stocks are dear, would be 
free sellers at anything near this figure. 
FEED 

The demand for bran has become very 
flat, and lower prices have been ac- 
cepted. While for common sorts our 
home millers are still trying to maintain 
the price of about £8 ton, English mill- 
ers have sold here at as low as £5 5s, ex- 
mill, in some instances, and £6 ton has 
been taken freely, but there is now an 
inclinatién to firmer prices. High class 
white bran of the broad quality is still 
maintained at about £11 ton. 

The demand for feedingstuffs con- 
tinues to be very steady with, if any- 
thing, slightly firmer prices for some 
classes. inary Indian meal from 
mixed American corn is in good demand 
at £14 ton, and the flaked variety at 
about £17, all ex-mill. Linseed cakes are 
quietly steady, the retail price for prime 
being about £17, and shipment prices are 
£2 lower. Some recent arrivals of prime 
linseed meal are being offered at £18 
ton, Liverpool. Home made cotton cakes 
are selling as low as £13, but decorticat- 
ed cotton meal is very scarce on spot. 


HOLLAND MARKETS, MAY 9 


The past week did not bring the activ- 
ity looked for, and while American quo- 
tations for flour stiffened in sympathy 
with the higher values of wheat, the 
home mills followed the advance slowly, 
so that a fair business for early and later 
delivery of home milled flour has been 
experienced. 

With home milled flour quoted at 
around fi27@28, and imported hard 
wheat patents at about fl28@28¥, «.i.f., 
to which landing charges have to be add- 
ed, it stands to reason that the latter re- 
main neglected, particularly where the 
quality of the home milled article gives 
satisfaction. 

There were very few offers of Minne- 
sota flours, and such as were put before 
buyers were too dear compared with 
home milled flour and recent prices to 
lead to counter bids. 

The weather has changed and fine 
rains, so long looked for, have given 
some relief to the dried up soil, but more 
rain is needed. ‘The condition of the win- 
ter cereals, winter rye in particular, is 
above normal, and unless a considerable 
setback should be experienced, the ex- 
pectations are for a crop above normal. 
Oats are a little backward, as since they 
were planted the weather has been cold 
until now, retarding germination consid- 
erably. 





South Africa—Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the grain crops of the Union of South Africa, 
by crop years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
1920-21. 8,113 45,812 7,827 1,208 
1919-20. 6,631 42,970 7,519 1,160 
1918-19. 8,982 41,291 9,520 1,623 
1917-18. 10,150 45,143 10,775 2,054 
1916-17. 4,790 36,516 6,928 1,000 
1915-16. 4,857 25,000 9,661 1,300 
1914-15. 7,076 36,607 *9,000 1,359 
1913-14. 6,034  *%30,000 *9,000 1,350 
1912-13. *6,000  *%30,000 *9,000 *1,300 


1911-12. 6,000 30,830 9,661 1,359 
*Estimates based on the 1911 census, 
ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 


Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
oo! PP )h 6a 564 91 
BOAO<80...+ BIG sss cece 558 99 
1918-19.... 953 8.960  sevss 55 
1917-18.... 925 3,300 267 58 
1916-17.... 755 3.150 250 67 
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The milling situation this week re- 
mains. practically unchanged. Inquiries 
for flour are fair, but the erratic ten- 
dency of wheat served to keep buyers 
out of the market, except where flour 
was needed for immediate use. In spite 
of the unfavorable action of the wheat 
market, the feeling in the milling in- 
dustry has not fallen back to its low 
level of a month or more ago, due, per- 
haps, to the hopeful expectations regard- 
ing the movement of new crop flour. 

{nterior mills, reporting on the condi- 
tion of their home trade, generally state 
that the improvement of the last few 
weeks is continuing, although, as ex- 

ressed by one mill, the deniand has 
Soon inclined to drop off as prices ad- 
vance. Another party stated that the 
demand for flour is about normal for 
this period of the year. It is quite evi- 
dent, as shown in the recent price fluctu- 
ations, that buyers have a very definite 
idea as to price, and are not willing to 
go beyond this figure, although the wheat 
market be at such price levels that to 
meet it the millers would inevitably have 
to sell at a loss. 

The export demand for clears and low 
grade, which has suffered a slump the 
last week or two, failed to revive. Some 
flour is, of course, moving into foreign 
channels, but in no where near the vol- 
ume of a month or six weeks ago. This 
is, however, having little effect upon the 
operating time of the mills in this terri- 
tory, as the early demand for the lower 
grades of flour was in excess of what the 
mills could supply, in view of the limited 
sales of patents and straight grade. The 
domestic demand for clears is still of 
sufficient — to consume most of the 
offerings. is generally believed that 
the export demand will be renewed as 
soon as confidence is again restored in 
values. 

St. Louis mills are quoting spring first 
patent at $8.25@8.50 per 140 lbs, jute, 
St. Louis; standard patent, $7.10@7.30; 
first clear, $6@6.50; hard winter short 
patent, $7.70@8; straight grade, $7@ 
7.25; first clear, $5.75@6.25; soft winter 
short patent, $7.75@8; straight grade, 
$7@7.25; first clear, $5@5.50. 

MILLFEED 

The millfeed market continues quiet. 
Inquiries are light, and demand is even 
lighter for bran, but a fairly brisk in- 
quiry for gray shorts has developed 
within the last few days, resulting in a 
wider margin between the prices of the 
two feeds. Hard winter wheat bran is 
quoted today at $19@20 ton, soft wheat 
bran at $20@21, and gray shorts at 
$25@26. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of, 
output activity 
This week .....ceseeeceees 26,600 53 
Bimet WOO 2 ics cccccwasccre 14,100 28 
VORP QBS 2. cr ccccneseveees 23,000 46 
Two year8 ago ......-..655 28,700 57 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacit yof 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week ....cscccssvsees 28,700 37 
EMOt WOOK «0c. ccc vcscssvse 16,100 20 
WEAF BHO occ ccccccccecsess 43,650 56 
Two years ago ..........+. 42,500 55 


TO VOTE ON LOCAL WEIGHTS 

An amendment to the rules of the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange will be vot- 
ed on, June 7, providing that “settlement 





on all wheat, oats, rye, barley, shelled 
corn, Kafir corn, milo maize and screen- 
ings which is billed, shipped or con- 
signed to the St. Louis market to, or 
handled by, any member of this ex- 
change, or any firm or corporation duly 
represented in its membership, shall be 
made on basis of local weights, except 
that settlement may be made on ship- 
per’s sworn weights when so agreed be- 
tween buyer and seller at the time of 
sale and said shipper’s sworn weights 
shall be furnished to the buyer within 
five business days.” 

The propo amendment provides 
that the board of directors of the ex- 
change may declare the rule suspended 
for a period of 10 days in the event of 
a strike, congestion or shortage of cars 
at the market. It defines local weights 
as “elevators, mills, warehouses, indus- 
tries and team tracks within the estab- 
lished switching limits of St. Louis or 
East St. Louis, where either Merchants’ 
Exchange, city or state official weights 
prevail.” 

The amendment would further provide 
that “on all grain handled through ele- 
vators in St. Louis or East St. Louis, on 
instructions for a direct transfer, the 
transfer fee shall not exceed %c per 
bu, which fee shall include fire, tornado 
and explosion insurance, and no addi- 
tional charge shall be made where a di- 
rect transfer is not possible.” 


FAVORS PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 


Although Secretary of War John W. 
Weeks, under whose jurisdiction the 
Federal Barge Line on the Mississippi 
River is operating, is in favor of private 
ownership of the line as soon as its 
practicability is clearly demonstrated, he 
does not intend to dispose of the service 
until such time as he is convinced that 
it is safely past the experimental stage. 
According to press reports, Secretary 
Weeks has expressed his attitude on this 
matter as follows: 

“IT am not a believer in government 
ownership and operation of river trans- 
portation service, but in this case an ex- 
periment is being made by Congress to 
determine the “practicability of the in- 
land waterways as freight carriers, and 
I want the experiment completed. There- 
fore, I shall favor the continuation of 
the Mississippi line undér government 
auspices till a test of the new boats has 
been made. 

“This experiment, however, must not 
be carried on longer than necessary. 
Though reports of the last two months 
indicate an improved earning capacity, 
the figures covering the whole period of 
operation of the line show a serious loss 
to the government. As soon as the ex- 
periment is completed I shall recommend 
to the President that he ask Congress 
for authority to dispose of the line to 
private operators.” 

It is thought that it will be at least 
a year before the new terminals, which 
have been contracted for by the govern- 
ment, will be completed, and it is prac- 
tically assured that no disposition will 
be made of the line until such time as 
these terminals are in operation. In the 
meantime, Secretary Weeks suggested, it 
would be well for St. Louis and New 
Orleans interests to consider some propo- 
sition for the private operation of the 
line. 

BUSINESS PROGRESS IRREGULAR 


The Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis, in its report of the month of May 
on general business conditions in the 
eighth Federal Reserve district, says 
that, while an improvement. is to be 
noted in some lines, this is by no means 
true of all industries. The report states, 
in part: : 

“Progress of general business in this 
district during the past“30 days has been 
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marked by irregularity. In some lines 
the improvement noted in late March 
and through April was continued, but 
several of the industries which showed 
the earlier improvement have lapsed 
back into quiescence and show a falling 


off in volume of business done. 


“Taken as a whole, it can hardly be 
said that the recent gains were main- 
tained. Lines which failed to improve 
earlier in the year, notably those based 
on iron and steel and such as depend 
upon the mg eag Benge ¢ and railroad 
purchasing for their prosperity, are in 
about the same position as at the end of 
the preceding 30-day period. The finan- 
cial situation has made a relatively much 
better showing than the industrial. An 
easier tendency has appeared in interest 
rates, and the banking status is stronger 
in every way than in more than a year. 

“ Pro | in industry in this particu- 
lar region may be in a measure ascribed 
to extremely unfavorable weather con- 
ditions. Heavy and continuous rains in 
late April and early May caused a slow- 
ing down in the distribution of com- 
modities and activities of various kinds. 
Spring farming operations have been 
delayed, due to flooded fields, and in 
certain sections it has been necessary to 
reseed cotton, corn and other crops. 
Heavy roads have hampered the move- 
ment of farm products to railroad ter- 
minals.” 

NOTES 

St. Louis mills are quoting corn meal 
at $1.75, cream meal at $1.85, and grits 
and hominy at $2.10, per 100-lb sack. 

C. Beresford Fox, of C. B. Fox Co., 
Inc., New Orleans, has applied for mem- 
bership in the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change. 

Mills quote rye flour, per bbl, in car 
lots, in 98-lb sacks, as follows: white pat- 
ent, $9.15; medium, $8.50@8.60; straight, 
$8.05@8.15; pure dark, $6.80@6.90; rye 
meal, $6.85. 

Although business in St. Louis and the 
surrounding territory remains unchanged 
to slightly better, general financial con- 
ditions in the South are rapidly improv- 
ing in the cities and terminal markets, 
but not at interior points. 

Harry ‘Stephens, sales agent of the St. 
Louis district for the Fleischmann Co., 
spent the week at Hot Springs and other 
Arkansas points. While at Hot Springs, 
he attended the annual meeting of the 
Arklahoma Bakers’ Association, 

Juan D. Noriega has been appointed 
Mexican traffic representative of the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas Lines, with head- 
quarters in Mexico City, according to an 


announcement made by George T. At- 
kins, freight traffic manager. 
The Globe Maritime Corporation, 


backed largely by Indiana capital, and 
of which Thomas D. Mott, South Bend, 
Ind., is resident manager, has opened 
offices in New Orleans for the purpose 
of doing a general exporting and im- 
porting business. 

All plans are practically completed for 
the annual convention of the Community 
Millers’ Association, to be held in the 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of next week. Ad- 
vance indications are that there will be 
a good attendance. 

The Helena, Ark., Terminal Commis- 
sion is preparing plans for the construc- 
tion of adequate river terminals at that 
place, to be used in connection with the 
Mississippi-Warrior River barge lines. 
It is expected that construction will be 
started as soon as plans are drawn. 

Among the members of the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange who will be out of 
the city on vacations for the next two 
weeks are W. J. Niergarth, of the Mar- 
shall Hall Grain Co., T. Maurice Scott, 
of the Picker & Beardsley Commission 
Co., and Paul C. Knowlton, of Goffe 
& Carkener. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has fixed June 29, 30 and July 1 as the 
dates for hearing arguments on the in- 
vestigations covering rates to, from and 
between points south of the Ohio River, 


’ including the Mississippi valley. This 


hearing is considered to be of much im- 
portance to the before-mentioned terri- 
tory. 

The towboats Vicksburg and Cairo, 
of the new government river fleet, will 
enter service within the next few days, 
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according to present plans. This in- 
creases the number of the new fleet to 
four. The remaining boats, the Memphis 
and Baton Rouge, will likely not be de- 
livered until fall. . 

A. T. Bales, eastern sales manager 
George P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, 
left today for Atlantic City to attend 
the meeting of the Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Association of America, 
to be held in that city next week. He 
will spend several days in New York 
before returning to St. Louis. 


It is understood that shipment of the 
first full car of flour for the Near East 
Relief will shortly be made by the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange. It will 
to Constantinople, via New Orleans. Up 
to May 21 the Near East Relief cam- 
paign committee had received subscrip- 
tions to the amount of $61,457, less than 
one half the St. Louis quota. 


A general meeting of the Flour Trade 
Association of St. Louis will be held in 
the committee room of the Merchants’ 
Exchange next Tuesday afternoon. At 
this time delegates will be named to at- 
tend the annual convention of the Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs in Chicago, June 28. 
The new resale flour contract adopted 
by the Chicago Flour Club will also be 
considered at Tuesday’s meeting. 


Announcement was made this week of 
the consolidation of the three largest 
wholesale grocery houses of St. Louis, 
whereby the Scudders-Gale Grocery Co. 
becomes a part of the Amos-James Gro- 
cery Co. and the Haas-Lieber Grocery 
Co., which were consolidated last No- 
vember. The three companies will form 
a holding company known as the Amos- 
James-Lieber Co., the capital of which 
will be $2,000,000. 


Steps may be taken at an early date 
by the railroad commissions of Louisi- 
ana, Texas and Arkansas, acting jointly, 
to reopen the Natchez rate case, in so 
far as less than car lot commodity rates 
may be concerned. The agitation for 
such action is the result of an order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
effective March 15, 1921, whereby the 
less than car lot rates within the state 
of Louisiana were heavily increased. 


Despite the various rumors of crop 
damage which are almost daily received 
on the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, 
the following comments from millers lo- 
cated in the interior St. Louis territory 
would indicate that the condition of the 
crop in this particular section is excel- 
lent: “Growing wheat has made consid- 
erable improvement the past 10 days, 
due to very favorable weather.” “Con- 
tinues to look well, and no marked dam- 
age noted.” “Growing crop very good.” 
“All headed out and in bloom.” ll 
ing crop maintaining its high promise.” 
“Wheat in grand shape; had fine bloom- 
ing weather, and heads are filling out 
well. Looks like good average crop, if 
not better.” 





LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., May 28.—Condi- 
tions have not changed during the past 
week, the trade still hesitating on buying 
for future shipments. Local stocks are 
being disposed of to the trade for im- 
mediate use. ~ 

Prices, on track, quoted to dealers 
here, by mills, basis 98-lb cottons: spring | 
wheat flour, $7.50@8.75; hard winter 95 
per cent patent, $8.10@8.40; short pat- 
ents, $8.80@9.10; soft wintér, $8.25@ 
8.40; short patents, $8.75@8.90. 

Corn products, in car lots from mill, 
as quoted to dealers here, in 100-lb cot- 
ton sacks: cream meal, $1.80; grits, fine 
and coarse, $1.85; corn meal, $1.70@1.75. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, quoted by dealers: 
corn, No. 2 yellow 80c bu, No. 2 white 
82c; oats, No. 2 white 52c, No. 3 white 
5le; wheat bran, per 100 lbs, on track, 
$1.40. 

Grain inspected since May 1: wheat, 
2,610 cars; corn, export 132, local 81; 
oats, export 19, local 116; rye, export, 44; 
barley, export, 7. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 1,120,000 
bus; corn, 260,000; oats, 58,000; rye, 
7,000; barley, 100,000. 


Among visitors here this week was 
James Kirk, of the Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City. : 

Georce L. Ferry. 
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There were more fireworks in the flour 
market this week than in any similar 
period during the sensational advance 
in wheat prices. On Tuesday the market 
for May wheat broke six cents within 
three minutes after the opening, and 
closed 13c higher than the opening price, 
representing a total movement of 19c for 
the day. While other days were not 
filled with such rapid fluctuations as this, 
the whole situation was sufficiently un- 
certain to keep buyers out of the mar- 
ket except to a very limited extent. 

While the trade here is running on 
very low stocks and occasionally has to 
make purchases regardless of price 
levels, it is afraid of the market, and 
while it remains in this attitude it is not 
expected that any real volume of busi- 
ness can be done, 

The export situation is dull, principal- 
ly because of the lack of clear flour, 
which has been in such heavy demand 
for the past six weeks or more. While 
exporters will purchase small quantities 
of the better grades, there is no volume 
of business on these, and therefore the 
general situation is about as dull as any 
period in the past two months. 

Rye grain has shown a great deal of 
strength and carried prices of rye flour 
up to high levels, but the range of quo- 
tations is extremely wide. Prices on 
wheat flours have also advanced consid- 
erably, but not to the point of reflecting 
the change in wheat prices. As a rule, 
buyers will not bid within 75c of present 
mill limits. 

Under present conditions the naming 
of prices that will be any real guide to 
the situation is quite impossible, because 
of the rapid changes, but at the close of 
the week the range was nominally as 
follows: spring first patent, $10.50@ 
10.75; standard patent, $8.50@9.25; first 
clear, $7.25@7.50; soft winter straight, 
$7.35@8; hard winter straight, $8.25@ 
8.75; first clear, $7@7.50; rye, $9@10,— 
all in jute. 


CUBAN CONDITIONS 


President Zayas, recently elected in 
Cuba, in his inaugural address specifies 
certain drastic financial measures which 
should be adopted to improve conditions 
in the island. These are economy in 
governmental administration, constitu- 
tional reforms, and general aid to the 
banking institutions to help them arise 
from the present chaotic conditions into 
which they have fallen. He proposes the 
reduction of the fiscal budget from a 
total of $136,000,000 to about $50,000,000 
or $60,000,000. He further proposes no 
second term for the presidency, and 
election by direct vote of the people. 

In connection with President Harding’s 
recommendations on financial matters, 
President Zayas pointed out the neces- 
sity of initiating negotiations for a re- 
vision of the commercial reciprocity 
treaty between Cuba and the United 
States, particularly as it affected Cuba’s 
two principal products, sugar and to- 
bacco. He further .suggested the advis- 
ability of bankers studying the necessity 
of forming a central or national bank 
to act as the fiscal agent of the govern- 
ment, but not to take part in individual 
negotiations. 

Bankers in New York in close touch 
with the Cuban situation have been 
sounded out by the Cuban government 
on the advisability of a reorganization 
of its banking system, and it is under- 
stood it is intended to put in force a 
plan which is’ very similar to the Federal 


Reserve System of the United States. 
It has been clearly indicated to the new 
Cuban president by American banking 
interests that a complete reorganization 
of the island’s banking system is abso- 
lutely essential. 

It has not yet been fully decided 
whether General Crowder, who has been 
in the island for.several months aiding 
in the formation of the administration 
programme, will continue there long 
enough to see the completion by the 
Cuban congress of the large amount of 
legislation that will be necessary in or- 
der to put it on a working basis, but 
former President Menocal and the pres- 
ent incumbent have gone on official rec- 
ord in favor of having General Crowder 
continue his advisory work for the Cuban 
government. 

NOTES 


Paul L. Hackel, flour broker, of Bos- 
ton, called at this office last Wednesday. 


E. O. Challenger, New York flour 
broker, left last Friday for Minneapolis 
and Kansas City. 

L. C. Chase, of the Federal Mill & 
Elevator Co., Lockport, N. Y., spent a 
few days in New York this week. 

J. A. Sim, New York manager Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co., left Friday for 
Chicago and other western points. 


I. M. Raab, of William McKerrow & 
Co., Ltd., Liverpool, Eng., is in New 
York, and will visit the West before re- 
turning home. 

Matthieu Luchsinger, flour importer, 
of Amsterdam, Holland, who has been 
here for several days, is on an extended 
western trip, during which he will visit 
all his mill connections. 

A petition was presented to the board 
of managers of the New York Produce 
Exchange this week asking for the re- 
sumption of trading in futures on the 
exchange on the basis of Buffalo deliv- 
ery. The board appointed a committee 
to investigate and report. 


BUFFALO 

Borrato, N. Y., May 28.—There was 
simply nothing to the flour market this 
week. It was in a worse position than 
ever, with some millers blaming the Chi- 
cago manipulation for all the trouble. 
Others believe that the advance in the 
May option was justified by the cash 
wheat situation, as they had to pay 
steady advances for all they wanted, and 
could not get enough even then. The 
majority of the millers say there is no 
hope of doing anything with domestic 
buyers except to supply immediate con- 
sumption, and there appears to be quite 
a liberal supply of flour on hand to meet 
this call, without turning out more. The 
output of the mills in this section the 
past week indicates that. 

Export demand dropped off entirely 
for the best patents, buyers not follow- 
ing the market up, and there were no 
clears offered except probably a car or 
two. The mills here, however, are get- 
ting ready to mill in bond. 

Prices quoted for patents have been 
the widest on record during the week, 
and particularly today. There were of- 
ferings of the finest at the inside price, 
while other mills claimed to be unable 
to shade the top quotation. Bakers pat- 
ents were offered at $1 bbl under what 
was considered a fair market price, and 
could not be sold. 

First clears showed no change from 
last week, and buyers intimated they 
would pay the outside price for prompt 
shipment. Second clears were held high- 
er, and_ none on the market. 

The local retail trade is dead, and 
mills are willing to meet almost any 
price. There was an advance to $10.25 
for the best family patent, but this was 


merely asked, and today $10 was quoted 
in 98’s, cotton. 

Rye flour higher, and it is said there 
has been quite a good inquiry at [ast 
week’s prices. 

Kansas mills started out at $9.50 for 
short patents, but got down to $8.90 to- 
day, and a little business was reported 
at the decline. The range for short pat- 
ent today was $8.90@9.15, and standard 
patent $8.40@8.55, Buffalo rate points. 

The millfeed trade was expected to 
improve, as rain was badly needed in 
many sections, but the demand failed to 
develop, and during the past two days 
there has been a downpour throughout 
this state and Pennsylvania. The fall- 
ing off in production here, so far as bran 
was concerned, was offset by the cheaper 
offerings from the West, but these low 
prices failed to bring out any demand. 
Standard middlings were taken to some 
extent, and prices were stronger, with 
most of the mills having a few cars to 
sell. Mixed feed lower, but heavier feeds 
unchanged, with supplies fair. Jobbers 
say feeds are low, and should be bought 
now. There were no offerings of Cana- 
dian feed except a few cars of flour 
middlings, for which $25.50 was asked, 
track, Buffalo. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was _ only 
steady, and trade quiet. Hominy feed 
higher and scarce, with a fair demand. 
Gluten feed quiet, and only steady for 
June shipment. Cottonseed meal higher 
and strong, but the advance has checked 
the demand. Oil meal higher, and no 
offerings reported here under $33, track, 
Buffalo. Brewers’ grains $30 and dis- 
tillers’ $36 for 30 per cent, track, Buf- 
falo. Sprouts are offered at $26, track, 
Buffalo. 

Buckwheat sold at $3.25 here yester- 
day, an advance of 25c over last week, 
and that price was bid, with $3.35 asked 
for a limited quantity. Milo maize, No. 
3, higher and scarce at $1.87@1.90 per 
100 lbs, bulk, track, Buffalo. No. 3 
white Kafir was quoted at $1.70. 

Rolled oats 35c higher and in good de- 
mand, with offerings light. Oat feed is 
offered at $11@12 ton, sacked, track, 
Buffalo, and very dull. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern ‘Miller, 


with comparisons, in barrels: 
Flour Pet. of 


output activity 
TRE WOOK cc cvccspewsscee 72,750 43 
EMRE WOO ceccesvevecsens 115,350 67 
WEED GEO cepecccescvssecs 78,160 47 
TWO Years AGO ....scccsee 143,750 86 
Three VOATS ABO 2... cccese 61,470 37 


NOTES 


Stocks of wheat in store here are less 
than 500,000 bus, compared with over 
5,000,000 last year. 

Farmers at Copenhagen, N. Y., have 
organized under the pooling plan, and 
purchased the A. J. Louckes grist mill. 


The federal government has finally 
disposed of its barge canal equipment 
for $1,000,000 to a New York syndicate. 

The American Grain & Feed Corpora- 
tion has filed a certificate here. The 
directors are H. L. Jauch, W. M. Taylor 
and Edward Schwartz. 

C. H. Pillman, of Pillman & Phillips, 
flour and grain importers, London, Liv- 
erpool, Bristol, Dublin, Belfast and 
Glasgow, was in Buffalo today. 


Canal shipments from Buffalo to New 
York this week were 152,422 bus wheat, 
20,000 bus oats and 60,000 bus barley. 
There were no shipments by canal a year 
ago. 

Reports of farmers in this state be- 
ing fleeced in the purchase of wildcat 
stocks are being received daily from 
country bankers. It looks like a case 
of too much money. 


Receipts of grain by lake at this port 
for the week were 3,172,900 bus, com- 
pared with 604,800 a year ago. Over 
1,000,000 bus wheat and 428,000 bus oats 
and barley came from Canada. Ship- 
ments to Montreal of grain loaded into 
vessels at the Buffalo elevators this week 
were 70,000 bus wheat and 60,000 bus rye. 


The present season in this part of the 
state is fully three weeks ahead of last 
year. A much larger acreage of corn 
and oats has been planted. Wheat looks 
fine. The hay crop is reported small in 
some sections, due to dry weather, but 
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with 75 per cent of the old crop still in 
farmers’ hands there will be enough to 
go around, 

George H. Hunt, flour and feed deal- 
er, of Oswego, N. Y., who purchased the 
assets of the Oswego Milling Co. three 
weeks ago, states that his business will 
not permit him to run the plant. A 
local company is to be organized by men 
who have been conducting the bank- 
ruptcy proceedings of the company, and 
who endeavored to save it from failure. 

E, BaNncasser. 


PITTSBURGH 

PirrssurcuH, Pa., May 28.—Two ex- 
tremes were noted in the flour market 
this week. From Monday until Thurs- 
day there was a most encouraging de- 
mand for flour for immediate delivery, 
bakers, grocers, and other dealers buying 
rather freely, and causing considerable 
good feeling among the flour men. The 
reverse came on Thursday, when wheat 
prices caused the flour schedule to rise. 
Then trade fell off perceptibly, and the 
week closed with a very feeble demand 
and practically no sales. 

Prices prevailing at the close of the 
week: spring patents $8.50@10.50, hard 
winter $8.25@9.75, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Pittsburgh; soft winter, $6.25@6.75, 
bulk. The market for clears was fair, 
and prices ranged $6.50@7.50. It was 
stated that some soft winter new crop 
was sold at $5.50, in 49-lb paper sacks. 

The demand for rye flour showed a 
stronger tone, and prices quoted for 
pure white were $9.25@10. 

The millfeed market exhibited more 
strength the past week, and demand was 
more pronounced. However, millfeed 
dealers are far from satisfied with the 
present trend of business. 


SPECIAL CARS FOR CONVENTION 
A. P. Cole, S. S. Watters and E. R. 
Braun, the committee of the Western 
Pennsylvania Association of the Baking 
Industry to arrange for the transporta- 
tion of the bakers, flour men and others 
to the convention of the Pennsylvania 
Association of the Baking Industry at 
Scranton, June 13-15, have arranged for 
two special cars to be attached to the 
Lehigh Express leaving Pittsburgh via 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, June 13, at 
8:40 a.m., eastern standard time. The 
party will reach Scranton at 7:30 p.m. 
Train reservations can be made through 
either member of the committee or at 
the office of the secretary, 623 Pittsburgh 
Life Building. 


NEW MILLFEED IgW 
Governor Sproul, of Pennsylvania, has 
signed the bill which enlarges the scope 
of the term “commercial feedingstuffs,” 
and classes as adulterants, meal mill by- 
products, clipped oat byproducts, corn 
stalks, cocoa and coconut shells, humus, 
peat, sand, sawdust and coffee hulls, 
which have been found in feeds. Manu- 
facturers and agents must file before 
Jan. 1, 1922, statements of brands han- 
dled, together with $25 license fee with 
the secretary of the commonwealth at 
Harrisburg. 


NOTES 


H. E. Litford has succeeded J. H. 
Waggett as manager of the Pittsburgh 
office of the New Prague (Minn.) Flour- 
ing Mill Co. 

A. Evans Todd, a well-known retired 
miller of Peachbottom, Pa., was found 
dead in his home, having been stricken 
by apoplexy. He was 75 years of age. 

F. E. Shirey, well known in flour trade 
circles, has been appointed eastern Penn- 
sylvania representative of the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas. 

At the May meeting of the Flour Club 
of Pittsburgh, held at.the Hotel Chat- 
ham, May 27, the speaker was the Rev. 
H. H. Forsythe, pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church of Bellevue. 

John H. Mulliken, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, B. W. Walley, 
of the Plainville (Kansas) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., and J. N. McAllister, of the 
Saginaw (Mich.) Milling Co., were visi- 
tors here the past week. 

The circuit court of Monongalia Coun- 
ty, West Virginia, gave the receivers 
permission to sell store No. 3 of the 
United ‘Mercantile Co., located at Gus- 
ton’s Run. The purchaser was N. Sal- 
vati. The other two stores of the com- 
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pany were sold to the Cleveland-Morgan 
Coal Co. 


The latest addition to the ranks of 
gree, hay, flour and feed firms in Pitts- 
rgh is C. G. Burson & Co., who have 
lished offices at 803 Wabash Build- 


ing. Mr. Burson was formerly connect- 
with George E. Rogers & Co. 
C. C. Larus. 





BALTIMORE 


Bautimore, Mp., May 28.—Flour was 
higher and more active up to midweek, 
but since then both prices and demand 
have lost ground, and buyers at the close 
are looking for lower markets after the 
turn of the month. Should these fail to 
materialize, there is apt to follow a gen- 
eral stampede and scramble for supplies, 
for it is the belief of many that the 
growing wheat is not what it is cracked 
up to The trade will not purchase 
on the breaks, but just loves to buy on 
the booms, which explains why there is 
so little wealth in dour and why most 
of those engaged in the business are al- 
ways in a chronic state of hard-up. 

Springs were irregular and inactive, 
first patents closing nominally’ at $9 
@9.25; standard patents, $8.50@8.75,—in 
98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c 
less‘ in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. 
There was a wide range in prices, some 
mills being as much as 50c apart on the 
same grade. A little car lot business 
was done prior to Wednesday in bakers 
patents at $8.50@9, cotton, but since 
then the buyers have been impressed 
with the weakness of the Minneapolis 
market as compared with Chicago; and 
held off. 

Hard winters were unsettled and 
quiet, short patents at the close ranging 
$8.75@9; straights, $8.25@8.50,—in 98-lb 
cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c less 
in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. A few 
excellent makes were offered at 25c un- 
der these rates today, yet the mngees 
figures about reflect the range of the 
majority. One mill, whose product is 
highly thought of, was quoting short 
patent at $8.60 and standard at $8, cot- 
ton, but apparently the only business 
done was early in the week at a higher 
level of prices. 

Soft winters were stronger early and 
easier later, with trading confined to a 
few alleged bargains, short patents clos- 
ing nominally at $8.25@8.50; near-by 
straights, $6.50@6.75,—in 98-lb cottons; 
$1.10 more in wood, 5@10c less in jute, 
or 15@20c less in bulk. Patents were 
held out of sight early by the West, but 
they came back later without developing 
any business going or coming. Near-by 
straights found a few takers early, but 
buyers were scarce at the close. There 
was quite a difference in the prices of 
offerings, some being as much as 50c un- 
der the rates of the good kind, and 
probably dear at any price. 

City mills ran moderately, experienced 
some improvement in business, but made 
no change in their prices of either flour 
or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 28,842 
bbls; destined for export, 19,386. 


NOTES 


Exports from here this week includ- 
ed 1,073 bbls flour and 1,717,231 bus 
grain—335,865 wheat, 901,035 corn and 
480,331 rye. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 26, 1920, to May 28, 1921, 314,847 
bus; year ago, 314,439. Range of prices 
this week, 685%,@771,c; last year, $1.98 
@2.05. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
30, 1920, to May 28, 1921, 1,510,378 bus; 
same period last year, 1,568,109. Range 
of prices this week, $1.02@1.60; last 
year, $2.50@2.97. . 

There will be great disappointment in 
the ranks of the trade should July wheat 
fail to go down with a rush after the 
May deal is over, and yet the market 
generally works by contraries. 

No. 2 red winter garlicky or southern 
wheat closed today at 18c bu under No. 
2 red winter, though at one time during 
the week it was as much as 24c under— 
all due to government inspection. 

Robert J. Beacham, for many years 
secretary of the Merchants’ Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of Baltimore, has re- 
s and will hereafter devote his 
whole time to the practice of law. 





Among visitors here this week were A. 
R. Taylor, of the Taylor & Bournique 
Co., grain, Milwaukee; William F. Kelm, 
tréasurer St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co; 
Edward Plummer, foreign freight agent 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Chicago; Harry 
E. White, of White & Gea Hane, New 
York. 

Edward J. Cattell, statistician of the 
city of Philadelphia, speaking at the an- 
nual dinner of the retail bureau of the 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of this city, at the Emerson Hotel, 
on Wednesday evening, was very optimis- 
tic regarding the business outlook of the 
country. 


C. E. and H. C. Trace, of C. E. Trace 
& Son, representing the Rodney Millin 
Co., Kansas City, were here this a | 
looking over the field preparatory to 
making Baltimore their headquarters. 
Their territory includes Maryland, Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Virginias, and 
oe propose to put up a stiff fight for 
a share of the trade. 


Some fine stalks of growing wheat 
were exhibited on ’change this week from 
Baltimore County. It was of the beard- 
ed variety, and the heads were large and 
well filled, while the stems st four 
feet high and were very luxuriant. Some 
one labeled the wheat, “The Bulls Be- 
ware!” A _ would-be poet substituted 
“bear” for “ware,” when along came a 
third wit and changed “bear” to “dam,” 
thus causing the original warning to 
read, “The Bulls Be Dam,” which, of 
course, broke up the meeting. 


D. J. Sellech, representing Kerr Gif- 
ford & Co., Inc., Portland, Oregon, flour 
and cereal millers, exporters of wheat 
and barley, with grain warehouses and 
agencies throughout Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Idaho, was here all week ham- 
mering home to local buyers the merits 
of Pacific Coast flour. Mr. Sellech de- 
voted his attention alike to the export- 
ers, millers, bakers and jobbers, letting 
none escape, and it is said he has en 
route for this port 16,000 bbls of his 
product for which he is asking $6.75 in 
sacks, and that when these shipments ar- 
rive and have been distributed where 
they will do the most good, he proposes 
to hang up his hat here and await de- 
velopments. Cartes H. Dorsey. 

ROCHESTER 

Rocnuester, N. Y., May 28.—Wheat 
prices looped the loop this week, with 
flour following. ‘The difficulty was that 
prices did not stay at the top of the 
loop long enough for the trade to catch 
its breath and make a bid. The net re- 
sult has been little business. 

Millers here say that many of their 
regular customers have next to no stocks 
on hand. Contracts placed are for. im- 
mediate shipment, and when there is a 
hold-up for a day or two in filling the 
contract, a telegram urging haste is the 
regular order. Prices generally on hard 
wheat flours this week advanced as much 
as $1 bbl on some of the established 
brands. Later there was a recession of 
10c. Clears are firm, with a quick mar- 
ket for everything offered, but the quan- 
tity available is small. Low ‘grade is 
steady to 50c higher. 

Principal quotations on hard wheat 
flours: spring patents, $10.50@11 bbl, 
cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; local, 
$10.20; bakers patent, $10, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; spring straights, $9.70, 
cotton 98’s, local mostly; first clears, 
$7.75@9, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; 
local, $7.25; low grade, $5, jute, car 
lots, Boston. 

Soft wheat millers did a little business 
on the bulge early in the week, but the 
amount was limited by the scarcity of 
wheat. Mills are now offering $1.50 bu 
to growers quite freely, but have bought 
little, as growers have been too busy to 
haul. It would not be surprising if 
there were quite a heavy offering in 
early June, between planting and haying. 
There is a good tod of wheat in farm- 
ers’ granaries; some believe considerable 
more than usual for the season of year. 
Principal quotations: winter straights, 
established brands, $8.25 bbl, cotton 98’s, 
car lots, Boston; local, $8. 

Rye flour sales have generally been 
light on local brands, mills for most 
part running on old orders. Prices have 
stiffened an average of about 25c bbl. 
Best white brands are quoted at $9.50@ 
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9.60 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston. 
There has been some business in western 
brands, regularly jobbed here, with prices 
25c higher. Quotations: light, $9.25; me- 
dium, $8.75; dark, $8.25,—all cotton 98’s. 

There is a little better demand for 
millfeed. Prices have advanced $1@2 
ton, easing up slightly on the necessity 
for raising flour prices to offset the 
grain advance. Prices: spring bran, $27 
@28 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, 
$28; winter bran, $29, sacked, mostl 
jobbing; spring middlings, $29, sacked, 
ear lots, Boston; local, @30, sacked; 
winter middlings, $29@30, sacked, most- 
ly local. Rye feed in rather heavy sup- 
ply, with sales at $283@25, mostly sacked, 
smallish lots, local. Trade in western 
feeds is only fair. Prices unchanged, 
with ground oats quoted at $33 ton, and 
corn meal $29, both bulk, jobbing basis. 
Corn meal, table quality, unchanged at 
$1.50 per 100 lbs, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of” Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

. Output activity 

 b.. Ser errerrrrreree 6,8 37 
Last Week ..cccccccccccecs 6,500 * 36 


Of this week’s total, 5,300 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,000 winter and 500 
rye. . 

an * 

Unless there is a marked change in 
weather conditions, with a great amount 
of rain until grass is fit to cut, there will 
be a light Ray crop in this district. 
There is plenty of meadow that will not 
cut a half ton to the acre unless there 
is a big improvement. Alfalfa is fair, 
and will be fit to cut the first time 10 
days ahead of the average season. 

W. Kwappr. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puiaperpuia, Pa., May 28.—The flour 
market during the past week was irregu- 
lar, being influenced by violent fluctua- 
tions in wheat. Buyers lacked confidence, 
and confined purchases to the satisfac- 
tion of immediate requirements. Stocks 
held by jobbers and bakers are of limit- 
ed proportions, and they are obliged to 
come into the market from time to time, 
but generally _ spot goods, and these 
are being gradually cleaned up at figures 
below those quoted by the mills. 


PENNSYLVANIA CROP REPORT 


According to a report of the state 
department of agriculture, this year’s 
wheat crop in Pennsylvania is expected 
to total 29,750,000 bus, compared with 
26,774,000 last year. The estimate is 
based on crop conditions as reported 
May 1. The estimate shows the crop 
should exceed the average for the last 
three years, the condition on May 1 be- 
ing 98 per cent of normal, forecasting a 
yield of 19.5 bus per acre. The 10-year 
average yield for the state is 24,422,900 
bus. The condition of rye on May 1 also 
was 98 per cent, indicating a total yield 
of 3,965,000 bus, compared with 3,810,000 
last year and a 10-year average of 4,499,- 
000 bus. 

* NOTES 

William J. Rardon, flour broker, is 
again in the hospital. 

The Horn & Hardart Baking Co. has 
purchased the property at 232 and 234 
Market Street, and will use it as a res- 
taurant. 

The president of the Bourse has ap- 
pointed the following committee on com- 
mercial affairs: Philip Godley, chairman; 
William O. Hempstead, Miers Busch, 
William R. Tucker and Antony L. 
Geyelin. Samvet S. Danis. 





NEW PENNSYLVANIA FEED LAW 

A bulletin issued May 28 by the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation announces that 
a revised feedingstuffs law became ef- 
fective in Pennsylvania on May 12. It 
contains several features of interest to 
wheat, rye, buckwheat and corn millers. 

All millfeeds must be registered with 
the department of agriculture, Harris- 
burg, and a registration fee of $25 paid 
for each brand of feed. However, brands 
of feeds already registered for 1921, 
when registered previous to May 12, will 
stand without charge for the balance of 
the year. 

The use of metal fasteners for tags 
is prohibited; 90 days from May 12, 


June 1, 1921 


1921, will be allowed in which to use up 
metal fasteners now on hand. 

The feeds required to be registered, 
as well as labeled and guaranteed, are 
all mixed feeds, except pure whole 
grains, etc., byproducts such as cotton- 
seed, linseed oil and coconut oil meals, 
and including wheat, rye and buckwheat 
brans, middlings and mixed feeds, semi- 
solid and dried buttermilk and skimmed 
milk, and feed molasses. 

A maximum fiber content of 11 per 
cent is permitted in cottonseed meals 
and all mixed feeds which contain oat 
hulls, oat feed, oatmeal mill byproducts, 
clipped oat 7 gperene flax plant refuse, 
elevator chaff, cottonseed hulls, ground 
corn stalks and cocoa and coconut shells. 
A tolerance of 1.1 per cent additional is 
permitted for variations upon analysis. 
There is no fiber restriction for feeds 
which do not contain these materials. 

The materials prohibited include corn 
cobs, weed seeds, humus, peat, sand, saw- 
Snake coffee hulls, peanut hulls and rice 

ulls. 


REFINANCING ALBERS CO. 


Plan to Issue Bonds for $1,500,000—Bank of 
California Named Trustee—New Corpo- 
ration to Be Albers Milling Co. 


San Francisco, Cat., May 28.—Plans 
for the readjustment of the finances of 
the Albers Bros. Milling Co. were made 
public today by a committee composed 
of John W, Edminson, vice president 
William R. Staats Co., H. H. Fair, vice 
president Cyrus Peirce & Co., and 
George Albers, former president of the 
Albers company. 

Under the plan of this committee, it is 
proposed to offer the stockholders for 
subscription $1,500,000 first mortgage 20- 
year 8 per cent bonds, with a bonus of 
one half share with each bond, or five 
shares with every $1,000 bond. The re- 
maining bonds, after the stockholders 
have met their requirements, will be of- 
fered to the public. 

It is proposed primarily that the Al- 
bers Bros. Milling Co. shall execute to 
the Bank of California, National Asso- 
ciation of San Francisco, as trustee, a 
mortgage or deed of trust, which shall 
be a first lien upon all of the plants, 
machinery and equipment now owned by 
the company, and shall be security for 
an issue of bonds of that corporation to 
the amount of $1,500,000, in denomina- 
tions of $1,000, $500 and $100, payable 
20 years after date, with interest at 8 
per cent per annum, payable semiannu- 
ally, such bonds to be callable at 110 and 
accrued interest. Such mortgage or deed 
of trust will obligate the Albers Bros. 
Milling Co. to pay annually, beginning 
July 1, 1926, a sum of $100,000 into a 
sinking fund, to be used either in re- 
deeming such bonds of such issue by lot 
at the call price or in purchasing in the 
open market bonds of such issue at or 
below the call price. 

A_new corporation, to be known as the 
Albers Milling Co., is to be incorporated 
under the laws of Delaware, or such oth- 
er state as counsel may advise. Such 
new corporation, for the present and 
until some other plan shall be adopted, 
will have no function to perform except 
to hold as many shares of the capital 
stock of the Albers Bros. Milling Co., 
both preferred and common, as the pres- 
ent holders thereof may voluntarily de- 
posit with the Bank of California, Na- 
tional Association of San Francisco, as 
depositary, in conformity with this plan. 
The capital stock of such new corpora- 
tion will be divided into preferred and 
common stock. Preferred stock of the 
new corporation will be issued, share for 
share, to the present holders of pre- 
ferred stock of the Albers Bros. Milling 
Co., who shall deposit their stock in con- 
formity with this plan. 

By the articles of incorporation in the 
new organization it ‘is provided that the 
preferred stock shall nonassessable; 
that the holders of this stock will be en- 
titled to cumulative preferential divi- 
dends of 7 per cent per annum from 
date of issue and, in event of any dis- 
tribution of assets on dissolution, will be 
entitled to receive out of the assets the 
par value of the shares held by them, 
plus a premium of the same percentage. 
Holders of this stock will anted 
voting privileges in case of default. 

R. C. Mason. 
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PRESENT STATUS OF GERMAN MARKETS 


(Continued from page 1025.) 


The flour produced is a pure white 
flour of about 85 per cent extraction, and 
is distributed to the various communes 
at a fixed price. It is then sold to the 
bakers, who pay 20 marks per 100 kilos 
more than the communes. At the pres- 
ent time the communes pay 209 marks 
per 100 kilos, and the bakers 229 marks. 
The millers use no admixtures, but the 
bakers have to mix in a proportion of 
rye and potato flours. Bread is still bad 
and very dark in color. The rolls that 
are u in the restaurants and hotels 
are dark in color, but are quite palatable, 
being somewhat similar in appearance 
and taste to graham bread. 


DECONTROL URGED 


I was informed that the wheat acre- 
age is considerably decreased this year, 
as the farmers were discontented with 
the prices paid by the government. There 
is a law which makes it compulsory for 
a farmer to seed a proportion of his 
land to wheat. As a matter of fact, 
every one, from the farmer upward, is 
anxious for the time to come when con- 
trol will be withdrawn. As has been the 
case in other countries, control has 
proved to be an expensive luxury. It is 
necessary during a war, but should be 
abandoned as soon as conditions permit. 

Some authorities in the milling trade 
are of the opinion that the government 
control of wheat and flour will gradually 
be withdrawn this year. The government 
is understood to have made enormous 
losses on its purchases, not only in wheat 
and flour, but in all sorts of commodi- 
ties. There is, therefore, a general de- 
sire to decontrol all industries as soon 
as possible. One of the leading German 
millers told me that his firm could sell 
its flour 10@20 marks per 100 kilos lower 
than the government price. 


GERMAN MILLS SEEK EXPORTS 


The German millers are endeavoring to 
get the government to allow them to 
import foreign wheat provided an equiva- 
lent amount of flour is exported. By 
doing this the mark exchange would not 
be depreciated by importing wheat, as 
the exports of flour would counterbal- 
ance the imports of wheat. The plan 
would also cause more millfeed to be 
available for the cattle. Up to the pres- 
ent the government will not give its sanc- 
tion tothe scheme, but if it should come 
into effect, it will have considerable in- 
fluence on the present trade in American 
flour that is being done in Czecho-Slo- 
vakia and Poland. There are but few 
mills in those countries, and they have to 
import large quantities of flour. Some 
day the German mills will cause keen 
competition for the business there, but 
in the meantime the trade in flour will be 
mostly done by American and Canadian 
mills. 

At the present time. the demand for 
flour in these new markets is simply for 
cheap flours, but this will soon change. 
An importer told me that ‘the better 
brands of flour were already getting 
known, and that repeat orders were be- 
ing received. It is to be regretted that 
so much flour of unsatisfactory or un- 
even quality has been shipped by Ameri- 
can exporting companies, as it caused a 
poor reputation for American flour. This 
of course will be lived down, but to 


establish a good trade a direct business. 


between the American millers and im- 
porters in Germany is- necessary. The 
idea that anything is good —— to ship 
to these markets must be abandoned. 


THE CHANGE IN GERMAN LIFE 


A person entering Germany for the 
first time since the war, and who knew 
the country iin earlier years, is struck 
with the complete change that has taken 
place, and soon realizes that Germany 
under its present government is a very 
different nation to Germany under a 
monarchy. Instead of everything being 
in apple-pie order and in a high state of 
efficiency and organization, one has the 
feeling that the country is like a huge 
ship of which the steering gear has bro- 
ken down, and which is floundering about 
in a helpless condition. 

The present government is not strong 
enough to rule firmly. It is all the time 
afraid .of its opponent parties. For 
this reason it is afraid to impose addition- 


al taxes on the people, fearing trouble 
might result from the extreme socialist 
party. 

In spite of the enormous price of 
everything in marks, the German people 
go on spending money freely. The res- 
taurants are always full, and every one 
seems to be able to pay the high prices 
asked. Railroad fares are about ten 
times as high as before the war, and yet 
the trains are always full. Railroad 
equipment is in a most dilapidated con- 
dition; the railway coaches are dirty, 
shabby and all want upholstering. 


PAINT, POLICE AND UNIFORMS 


As one travels through the country, 
the thing that strikes one most is the 
lack of paint. Everything needs a coat 
of paint, especially railway stations, 
buildings, rolling stock, etc. This need 
of painting has changed the appearance 
of Germany, which in the old days was 
always spick and span. 

The almost complete absence of police 
in the large towns is another feature 
that strikes one. Before the war large 
towns were full of police. They were to 
be seen everywhere. On arriving at a 
station you used to have even to get a 
taxi through a policeman. Now you 
scarcely ever see one. 

The general appearance of the street 
scenes in Germany is quite changed by 
the lack of bright colored uniforms worn 
by soldiers in pre-war days. The haughty 
looking but extremely smart, soldierlike 
military officer has ~~ ag com- 
pletely.. In a large city like Hamburg 
there are but few police to be seen on 
the streets, and it shows how law abiding 
the German mee must be that things 
run as smoothly as they do. 


HATRED FOR FRANCE 


Wherever one goes one finds a bitter 
hatred towards France. You are told 
on all sides that a war of revenge against 
France is bound to come, and that when 
it does every man, woman and child in 
Germany will be united. People who 
speak in this way will tell you in the 
next breath that Germany has lost 
everything, that everything has been tak- 
en from her, that she no longer has an 
army, ships, colonies, etc., so one cannot 
help feeling that it will be many years 
before Germany is in a position to talk 
about a war of revenge on France. 


BOYCOTT OF ALLIES’ GOODS 


Owing to the scheme of placing a 
duty of 50 per cent on German goods 
entering the allied countries in order to 
collect the money for reparations, Ger- 
many is endeavoring to boycott goods 
that come from the allied countries. 

In hotels and restaurants they refuse 
to sell wines and liqueurs that come from 
France. Notices are posted on menu 
cards saying that no wines from France 
will be served. The feeling against Eng- 
land does not seem to be so bitter, and 
everybody speaks in an admiring way of 
Lloyd-George. As one man said to me: 
“If we had only had a Lloyd-George, 
things would have been very different.” 

Judging from talks with Germans, the 
food situation during the war must have 
been even worse than was thought by 
the allies. Towards the end of the war 
the country was in an absolute state of 
starvation. Women and children even 
of the richer classes suffered terribly. 


WAR SACRIFICES 


Until one has been in Germany one 
cannot fully realize what a gigantic ef- 
fort was made to win the war. Jewelry 
is scarcely seen, as it was all given up to 
the government during the war. The peo- 
ple gave up all their gold, and also any- 
thing made of copper, such as cooking 
utensils, fittings, etc. In Germany the 
church spires were covered with copper, 
which with age turns a most beautiful 
shade of green. Even this copper was 
taken from many of the church spires. 
In such cases the spires have been paint- 
ed green in a similar shade to the copper 
that was taken. 

As I have said before, it is impossible 
to understand how the German people 
can afford to pay such enormous prices 
as are char for everything. I have 
brought away as a souvenir the menu 
card of a popular restaurant. A meal 


would cost as follows: soup, 5 marks; an 
order of fish, 35@40 marks; a meat dish, 
28@40 marks; fried potatoes, 5 marks; 
asparagus, 25 marks. Anything sweet is 
very expensive, costing 10@16 marks. 
Cheese is 9@14 marks. Wines are also 
very expensive, that is to say in marks. 
An average bottle of wine costs about 70 
marks, whereas one of an old vintage is 
worth anything up to 300 marks. The 
consumption of wine during the war by 
the army was so heavy that all wines of 
old vintage were consumed, and most of 
the wines sold in the restaurants are 
not older than the vintages of 1917 or 
1918. 

Sugar and milk are exceedingly scarce, 
and the latter is of very poor quality. 
The importation of sugar is prohibited, 
and its use is strictly controlled. 

Bread cards are still used. The allow- 
ance of bread per person is about 4 to 
41, lbs per week. 

Conditions such as exist at the present 
time in Germany must be hard to bear, 
and there is no doubt that the German 
people are now paying dearly for the 
faults of their former leaders and gov- 
ernment. 


CRACKER MANUFACTURERS 


Twenty-first Annual Convention Being Held 
at Atlantic City—Sales Tax Favored— 
Advertising Campaign Considered 


Artantic Crry, N. J., May 31.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The proposed sales tax 
in substitution of the excess profits and 
other taxes is favored by the 200 dele- 
gates attending the twenty-first annual 
convention of the Biscuit. & Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Association of America, 
in session at the Traymore Hotel. Presi- 
dent Brooks Morgan, of Atlanta, Ga., in 
his annual address, indorsed this plan. 
He also advocated the creation of a 
model bakery for the scientific education 
of bakers for the industry, which repre- 
sents an annual turnover of more than 
$100,000,000. It is planned to co-operate 
with the American Institute of Baking. 

President Morgan also favored the 
plan under consideration for a campaign 
of educational advertising, with an initial 
appropriation of $100,000, to stimulate 
interest in the products of the manu- 
facturers. F 

The convention opened on May 30 with 
an executive session, and will close on 
June 2. There are 132 factories repre- 
sented. The old officers and board of 
directors, it is expected, will be re- 
elected. 








J. Harry Woorrmce. 





KANSAS GRAIN MEN MEET 


Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association in Con- 
vention Favors Continuation of Trade 
by Exchanges—Officers Elected 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 28.—The Kan- 
sas Grain Dealers’ Association held its 
annual three-day convention in Kansas 
City this week. Many important ques- 
tions came up before the delegates, in- 
cluding legislation and its power to af- 
fect prices. Other topics under discus- 
sion included future trading, internal 
waterways as aids to the wheat grower, 
co-operative marketing, the present 
financial situation and the relation of the 
grain exchange to the farmer in connec- 
tion with the market for wheat. 

Among the speakers were W. S. 
Washer, Atchison, president of the as- 
sociation; C. C. Isley, Dodge City, vice 
president; S. R. Duckett, manager of 
the traffic and claim department of the 
association; B. E. Clement, president 
National Grain Dealers’ Association, and 
B. L. Hargis, president Kansas City 
Board of Trade. About 500 members of 
the association were in attendance, the 
majority of whom were from Kansas, 
with. a few from Missouri, Colorado, 
Oklahoma, Texas and Nebraska. 

E. J. Smiley, Topeka, secretary of the 
association, in his annual report, made a 
demand that boards of trade “clean 
house” and that grain “wire houses” be 
put out of business. “There can be no 





good argument in favor of the wire 


houses,” Mr. Smiley said. “They assume 
no risk; they perform no service; and 
sooner or later public opinion will force 
legislation which will put them out of 
business.” 

The headline topic for discussion was 
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future trading and its relation to the 
commercial distribution of grain. George 
T. McDermott, an attorney of Topeka, 
urged the abolition of puts and calls and 
the taking of steps to stop the manipu- 
lation of the market. B. L. Hargis, in 
speaking on “Can Legislation Make 
Prices?” defended future trading, say- 
ing the Kansas City Board of Trade fa- 
vored constructive legislation, but was 
against the Capper-Tincher bill, which 
would eliminate grain exchange regula- 
tion by law and substitute in its place 
government control of the exchanges. 
B. E. Clement, of Waco, Texas, attacked 
the theory of co-operative marketing as 
unsound and impracticable. 

The meeting closed with the adoption 
of a resolution favoring the continuation 
of the grain exchanges, and the elec- 
tion of the following officers to serve the 
ensuing term: J. D. Mead, Fort Scott, 
president; J. T. Byrnes, St. Marys, vice 
president; E. J. Smiley, Topeka, secre- 
tary. Three new members of the board 
of directors were elected: F. A. Derby, 
Topeka, Roy W. Cox, Elsmore, and E. 
L. Brown, who will represent the Ne- 
braska district affiliated with the Kan- 
sas organization. 

R. E. Sverre. 


NEW MACHINERY READY 


Two Incline Conveyors, Which Will Increase 
Speed of Loading Flour and Cut Cost in 
Half, Are Installed at Norfolk, Va. 

Norroik, Va., May 28.—Machinery ac- 
quired by the Norfolk Port Commission, 
for use in loading flour at the munici- 
pal terminals, will be ready for opera- 
tion June 1, and the business interests of 
the city will be invited to inspect the 
operation, the first of its kind in this 
port. 

At the request of the Millers’ National 
Federation the port commission ordered 
this specially designed machinery for 
loading ships, expecting it to be ready 
for work Jan. 1, but the fabrication was 
not finished until May. Norfolk is the 
first port to install such machinery for 
loading vessels. with flour. 

The first installation here consists of 
two incline conveyors, with a set of port- 
able conveyor sections to bring the flour 
from cars or from position where it has 
been unloaded on the pier. These con- 
veyors will deliver 100 tons an hour to 
each hatch on the ship. From the hatch 
the flour is let down into the holds be- 
tween the decks in the chutes. 

It is believed it will not be possible 
to load 100 tons an hour in the ship, 
but experience on the Pacific Coast has 
shown that it will not be difficult to load 
from 60 to 70 tons. The average loading 
rate with slings and derrick is from 25 
to 35 tons an hour, depending on gen- 
eral conditions, so that the rate of load- 
ing with the new machinery is at least 
doubled. At the same time the cost of 
loading a vessel, based on the wage rate, 
will be cut in half. 

The machinery was ordered. for Nor-' 
folk in line with the programme of the 
Millers’ Emergency Defense Committee, 
which was endeavoring to have abolished 
the extreme differential in rates on grain 
and flour. The general purpose of the 
machinery is to increase the speed with 
which flour may be loaded in a vessel 
and decrease the cost of loading. At the 
same time, when flour is loaded by ma- 
chinery of this character, the damage hy 
tearing of sacks will be eliminated, as 
also will the loss of flour which occurs 
when sacks are hoisted in slings, no mat- 
ter how carefully they are handled. 

This machinery ‘is installed on two 
piers constructed by the War depart- 
ment at the army supply base, which 
have been leased by the city of Norfolk 
for public terminals under direction of 
the port commission. The piers are of 
concrete, 1,300 feet long and 300 feet 
wide, with covered sheds 1,260x250. Each 
pier has berthing space for seven large 
steamers, Pier 1, where the machinery 
is installed, being equipped to carry 40,- 
000 tons of flour in sacks, piling it 10 
sacks high. The miller is enabled to con- 
centrate his flour here, without waiting 
for bookings before shipment, hav- 
ing it in readiness to be received by the 
regular line service of steamers from this 


port. 








Josery A. Lesuie. 





Within a few minutes I landed a beau- 
tiful plump specimen covered with the 
most lovely blue polka dots. I think this 
settled the sale, as far as I was con- 


cerned, 

I am divided in my mind as to which 
is the more fun, fishing for trout up and 
down the brook, or unearthing and de- 
veloping new springs, of which there 
seems to be no limit on the land we have 

uired. To find water seeping out of 
the ground in a small trickle, to trace it 
to its source beneath some big stone or 
under the roots of a tree, and to dig 
out a way to the stream, allowing the 
water to flow unchecked to join and in- 
crease the swiftly flowing current, is an 
absorbing occupation at which I have 
spent many happy hours. Already I 
have discovered and developed several of 
these springs, and apparently there is no 
end to the possibilities of future activity 
in this direction. 

I should like to tell the simple story 
of the little white house and the good 
farmer from whom I bought it; how he 
lived on the place for nearly forty years, 
raising his family here; how gradually 
his children married and moved away, 
until finally he and his wife were left 
alone in the old farmhouse; how, one day, 
their little grandson, playing with 
matches, set fire to it and it burned to 
the ground, and how, shortly after the 
farmer had built a new and smaller 
house, suitable for the two of them, his 
wife died, leaving him alone. When this 
occurred he resolved to sell and, fortu- 
nately for us, we happened to be on hand 
looking for a small house and a bit of 
land with it. This would make another 
chapter in itself, but perhaps it is too 
intimate and personal to be told in print. 

I mention it here because we take 
much satisfaction in the fact that the 
antecedent history of the little place, of 
which we have already grown so fond, is 
such a simple, clean, straightforward 
record of honorable, if humble and un- 
pretentious, endeavor: the story of a 
family raised in the fear of God and the 
respect of man, through the dignity of 
honest work. 

We have not changed the house very 
much. It was comparatively new and 
scrupulously clean when it came to us; 
we altered a door or two and built a 
cobblestone chimney on the outside, in 
order to have an open fireplace in the 
sitting room. ‘The old rambling barn, 
the pigsty and some sheds were removed, 
a new outbuilding erected and a white 
picket fence, facing the street, with a 
flagstone path from the gate to the front 
door, completed the building improve- 
ments and additions. In order to avoid 
going down the hill to a spring for drink- 
ing water, we laid a pipe from one of 
the higher springs into the house, bring- 
ing the good, pure water into the kitchen, 
an achievement of which we are exceed- 
ingly proud. Later, when the price of 
plumbing supplies becomes less extor- 
tionate, we contemplate the installation 
of a bathtub, but we are in no hurry for 
this sophisticated luxury; the tin tub an- 
swers the purpose for the present. Can- 
dies and kerosene lamps serve for illumi- 
nation, electricity not having reached our 
town. They are good enough; in fact, 
for reading and writing, a well cared for 
kerosene lamp has no superior. 

Our village, quite untouched by the 
madnesses of modern over-civilization, 
would afford ample material for still 
another chapter in this narrative of an 
encounter with the country, and perhaps 
I shall feel like writing it later. I would 
like to tell about it from its beginning, 
and how kindly and helpful our good 
neighbors have been to us since we came 
here for our week-ends. I think it is one 
of the prettiest, as it is one of the oldest, 
villages in Minnesota, its houses clustered 
on the bank of the picturesque little river 
that flows by into the mighty Mississippi, 
but that’s another story. 

Perhaps because the place is our own, 
or perhaps because, after all these years 
of city life, I have belatedly discovered 
the country and it is a new experience 
to me, certainly nothing has ever given 
me as much satisfaction, as great a sense 
of contentment, peace and wellbeing, as 
I find here in this simple, quiet spot. 
Here in the little white house, with its 
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few acres of land and its delightfully 
talkative brook, there is something which 
I have never found elsewhere in all the 
world, and I have done some travelling, 
both in America and abroad, something 
at once interesting and restful, that is 
both rejuvenating and inspiring. 

Here we come at the end of the week 
to meet the spring, early in May. Being 
a city man, I am unable fitly to describe 
its beauties, as each day unfolds new 
miracles to my wondering gaze. Iam 
ashamed to say that I do not know the 
commonest wild flowers, except the violet 
and one or two others, such as the dan- 
delion. I cannot distinguish between the 
trees very well, saving the tamaracks and 
the white birch, and as for the birds, 
while I can spot an English sparrow, the 
rest of them are all grouped together as 
just birds, and so have always satisfied 
my curiosity. 

While my early education concerning 
things of nature has been so sadly neg- 
lected that there is no use for me to try 
to learn now, nevertheless I am not blind 
to the wonderful beauty spread before 
me with such prodigal glory. The hill- 
sides, brilliant green with clumps of vio- 
lets nestling in the grass; the apple and 
plum trees just coming into bloom; the 
tall tamaracks whispering always so sol- 
emnly together that when one walks be- 
neath them on the noiseless, deep carpet 
of their small cones, he feels awed and 
solemn, as if he were in God’s own 
church; the stately white birches rising 
from the edge of the stream, upon which 
they cast dark shadows; the sheen of the 
water tumbling over the stones and peb- 
bles, or gliding swiftly over the sandy 
shallows; the deep blue of the sky, with 
a drifting fleecy cloud moving slowly 
across it; the dove cluttering softly and 
the sun, shining down warm and bright, 
waking brook and meadow, tree and 
shrub and all things living to another 
primavera; the recurring mystery of the 
seasons. 

I believe I feel and appreciate all this 
the more and the deeper because to me 
it comes as a late revelation; it is not 
hackneyed and custom has not staled it, 
if indeed it ever can. Each night is to me 
as a new glory, and each day the coming 
of a fresh and vital experience to be en- 
countered with eagerness. Today as I 
set forth to visit the stream, anxious to 
see again each spot I noted yesterday, I 
thought that Paradise itself could be no 
fairer than this beautiful world, and 
human privilege no greater than to have 
another whole day in which to enjoy it 
outdoors under the sky; “this goodly 
frame the earth” as Shakespeare called it. 

A friend of mine, a poet, has just sent 
me some copies of his periodical, The 
Sonnet, and in one of them I found the 
following, written by David Morton, who 
used to contribute poetry to The Bell- 
man: 


“Walking these long, late twilights of 
the Spring, 
Where all the fret of life seems noth- 
ing worth, 
And grief itself a half-forgotten thing, 
Less keen than these cool odors of the 
earth,— 
I sometimes think we find the secret gate 
That gives on gardens of enchanted 
light, 
Restoring glories that we lost of late, 
To quiet wisdom and more certain 
sight. 


“A holier mood will haunt our stubborn 
will, 
Till we shall see revealments through 
the grass, 
And stop, abashed, before a daffodil, 
A shining weed, a stone on ways we 
pass, 
Stand with bared head before the evening 


star, 
And know these holy things for what 


they are.” 
—The O. M. 








INDIA REVISES WHEAT ACREAGE 
FORECAST . 


Since the government of India pub- 
lished on March 15 the forecast for this 
season’s wheat crop, revised estimates 
of area have been received. The total 
wheat area for all India has been 


changed from 23,563,000 acres, as report- 
ed in the second forecast, to 24,502,000, 
an increase of 939,000 acres, or 4 per 
cent. The. general condition of the crop 
is reported to be fair. 





OKLAHOMA 

Mills in Oklahoma are operating on an 
average of only about 25 per cent nor- 
mal. Millers generally will be pleased to 
get out of the May wheat season, for 
they are looking for better conditions 
ond. more stabilized prices by the time 
new wheat gets on the market. 

Flour exporters face the near future 
with considerable confidence. They pre- 
dict a fair business by June 1, and a 
good one by Aug. 15. 


ARKLAHOMA BAKERS’ MEETING 

Clem G. Buskin, proprietor Buskin’s 
bakery, Oklahoma City, and president of 
the Oklahoma Bakers’ Association, was 
elected vice president of the Arklahoma 
Bakers’ Association, which held its an- 
nual meeting in Hot Springs, May 22-23. 
Otto Smith, of Smith Bros., Oklahoma 
City, proprietors of the Blue Ribbon 
bakery, was elected secretary-treasurer. 
The Arklahoma association’s territory 
embraces Oklahoma and Arkansas. _ T. 
W. Edmundson, of Fort Smith, Ark., was 
elected president. 

The meeting was attended by 115 
bakers from the two states, and the pro- 
gramme Contained some interesting sub- 
jects. Bread prices received consider- 
able attention, but no price standard was 
attempted. Twenty-three Oklahoma 
bakers were present, among them Mr. 
Buskin and Mr. Smith, Charles Trem- 
blay, of Tremblay’s bakery, and Frank 
Sthritter, of the Capital City bakery, 
Oklahoma City, J. H. Haner, of Brit- 
ton, H. F. Griffith, of Wanette, and J. 
W. Bonewitz, of Hobart. 

The executive committees of the two 
states will jointly arrange for the next 
annual meeting, which is to be held in 
Oklahoma. Meantime, President Buskin 
announces that a meeting of the Okla- 
homa association may be held in Septem- 
ber or October. 

During the Hot Springs meeting an 
organization known as the Arkansas 
Bakers’ Industrial Association was per- 
fected, officers of which are George 
Reigler, Little Rock, president, J. H. 
Fisher, Blytheville, vice president, P. F. 
Lenea, Little Rock, secretary, and P. W. 
Phillips, Hot Springs, treasurer. 


NOTES 

Dillon, Reade & Co., of Oklahoma City, 
with $50,000 capital stock, has been in- 
corporated by E. M. and Beatrice Dil- 
lon, and George D. Key, to export flour. 

A permit to sell 500 shares of its stock 
at par value of $100 has been granted 
by the state issues commission to the 
Amorita (Okla.) Milling Co. Receipts 
are to be used to liquidate debts and 
enlarge the plant. 

The Federal Baking Co., of Oklahoma 
City, which a few months ago obtained a 
permit from the state issues commission 
to sell additional stock in Oklahoma for 
enlargement purposes, has asked the 
commission to cancel the permit, saying 
there is no demand for its securities. 

The Campbell Baking Co. is again 
selling an 18-0z loaf of bread for 10c 
in Oklahoma City. The reduction is ap- 
proximately 30 per cent. Other bakers 
are selling 22-0z loaves at 13@l5c. The 
Capital City bakery is selling a 23-oz 
loaf at 12c wholesale, and 15@161,c re- 
tail. 

Millers’ representatives report a seri- 
ous drouth in sections of western and 
southwestern Texas, particularly in the 
region of Abilene and Colorado. A 
better condition exists northward into 
the south plains region. Amarillo re- 
ports that the rainfall over the panhan- 
dle lately has been sufficient to guaran- 
tee a good wheat yield. 

Emergency freight rates, a reduction 
from those now prevailing, to all points 
in New Mexico from Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Chicago and Memphis, are to be 
made effective May 25, and continue un- 
til Sept. 30, by the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway Co. These 
affect hay, alfalfa and feed. Among 
reductions noted is from 738c¢ to 6514¢ 
between St. Louis and Springer, N. M. 

Commissioner Hughes, of the Okla- 
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homa corporation commission, has indi- 
cated that that body would reinstate, on 
June 1, freight pe | passenger rates on 
Oklahoma railroads which were in effect 
before the 35 and 20 per cent increases 
were granted last fall. He believes that 
a reduction would relieve a congestion 
of idle freight cars in Oklahoma and 
cause an increase of business that would 
be profitable to the railroads. The com- 
mission has been advised that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is to make 
a general inquiry into railroad rates in 
Oklahoma. 

, The market bureau movement, being 
organized by counties, is making remark- 
able headway in Texas. Co-operative 
stores that are to handle products of 
grain and other farm products are being 
organized in large numbers both in Texas 
and Oklahoma. Outside of some par- 
ticular communities where counter propa- 
ganda has been effective, the swing to 
co-operation among farmers in produc- 
tion and marketing is the outstanding 
trade question in the Southwest. Grain 
dealers and millers are forced to the 
conclusion that a reduction of freight 
rates is the thing most necessary to pre- 
vent the movement going too far toward 
socialism. 

Ten Oklahoma City bakeries have is- 
sued a statement in opposition, indirect- 
ly, to the announcement of the Campbell 
Baking Co. that it is again selling a 10c 
loaf of bread. These bakers declare that 
they “will continue to make a loaf priced 
at 15c, because it is possible to produce 
a better, richer quality of bread in a 
large loaf. . . . What your bread costs 
is determined by the number of ounces 
you get, not whether the price is 10c or 
ldc a loaf. . . . All 15¢ loaves of bread 
now weigh approximately 27 oz. For- 
merly they weighed 2114. The 27-o0z loaf 
of bread for only lic is the same reduc- 
tion as if we had charged 12c for the 
size that formerly sold for 15c and which 
weighed only 211 oz.” The statement is 
signed by the Royal Baking Co., the 
Faultless bakery, Capital City bakery, 
Tremblay’s bakery, Fightmadter Baking 
Co., Maywood Baking Co., Norman Bros. 
bakery, Midwest bakery, Home bakeshop, 
and Capitol Hill bakery. 





GEORGIA 

Artanta, Ga., May 28.—The fluctua- 
tions in the grain markets this week have 
advanced and lowered the prices of flour, 
varying $1@2 up and down, and the last 
of the week finds a steadier price of the 
standard brands, as very little flour was 
sold on the advance. 

Trade generally is operating on a 
strictly economic programme, and no one 
is bulling any market or stocking up for 
fear-of not being able to get goods at 
present levels later on. 

Wheat millfeed maintained a steady 
price during the week. In fact the trade 
was more quiet and showed some dispo- 
sition to await the steadying of the mar- 
kets, buying only in small lots as their 
immediate needs required. 

Cottonseed meal prices continue to ad- 
vance under good demand. This com- 
modity is moving generally to all the 
avenues of its uses. The dairy trade 
and feeders are fair buyers, while the 
farmers have been steady buyers for fer- 
tilizer purposes, There are only a very 
few mills operating in Georgia, as the 
crush season is practically at a close. 
Mill stocks of meal are less than during 
the past year or so, while jobbers and 
merchants have refrained from carrying 
any stocks except to meet prompt needs. 
Some cake is going to export. 

Cottonseed hull prices are more or 
less steady under fair trade demand, due 
to the limited stocks to draw from. 
Hominy feed is moving rather slowly. 
Hay receipts continue light. Only 27 
cars arrived this week. No hay on 
tracks, and stocks are rather light. How- 
ever, prices are steady to unchanged, as 
buying is for prompt needs. 

Crop conditions have been splendid in 
Georgia the past week, with plenty of 
sunshine and moisture. Cotton, grain 
and other crops have made good prog- 
ress. Cotton planting and ceplantiog are 
about completed. 

J. Hore Ticner. 





The output of the diamond fields in 
British Guiana continues larger than in 
previous years. 
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DULUTH, MAY 28 


FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.o.b. mills, at 
Duluth-Superior, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 


Today Year ago 

Family patent ..... $8.45 @8.80 $14.80@15.05 
Bakers patent ..... 8.20@8.55 14.55@14,80 
First clear, jute .... 6.50@7.00 10.50@10.75 
Second clear, jute... 5.00@5.50 8.00@ 8.50 
No. 2 semolina ..... 9.25@9.50 14.65@14.75 
Durum patent ...... 9.00@9.25 14.15@14.25 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b, mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $9.15; No. 2 straight, $8.85; No. 
3 dark, $6.20; No. 5 dark, $7.55; No, 8 rye, 
$6.85. 

WHEAT—Business in cash spring wheat 
this week has been restricted. Mills wanted 
the best grades, leaving any surplus to the 
elevators. With the durum movement 
larger, the volume of trade proved some- 
what better. Shipping houses were active 
in the July durum future, both on the ad- 
vance and decline, Virtually nothing was 
done in spring futures. 


GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 

track, in cents per bushel: 

o—— Dark northern—_, 
May No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
21.. 154 @180 151 @176 148 @160 
23.. 154 @180 151 @176 148 @160 
24.. 161 @187 158 @183 155 @167 
25.. 160 @186 157 @182 154 @166 
26.. 153 @179 150 @175 147 aie 
27.. 147 @174 144 @169 139 52 
28.. 146% @173% 143% @168% 130% 161% 

o-— Amber durum—, ee 
May No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 





21. 162 @172 160 @170 158 156 
23. 167 @172 165 @170 156 154 
24. 172 @177 170 @175 161 159 
25. 162% @171% 160% @169% 158% 156% 


26. 157 @166 155 @164 153 151 
27. 154% @168% 152% @161% 150% 148% 
28. 154% @163% 151% @161% 150% 148% 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 

Corn, Oats Rye 


8 mixed 2white No.1 Barley 
May 21... 54% 38% 148 45@63 
May 28... 54% 37% 150% 45@63 
May 24... 57% 40% 154 45@63 
May 25... 57 38% 155 45@63 
May 26... 55% 387% 144% 45@63 
May 27... 57% 37% 144 45@63 
May 28... 58% 37% 145 45@63 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 
-—Spring— —Durum—, 
May July May July 


May 21 ....se0. 153 140 160 146% 
May 23 ....+e-. 155 140 165 147 
May 24 ...++.0% 160 145 165 152 
May 25 ....s.0% 160 144 165 149% 
May 26 ....++.. 152 137 165 144 
May 27 .ceresee 142 132 160 141% 
May 28 .....e5- 139 131% 160 141% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c—Receipts—— -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 


Spring .... 95 288 508 253 eo BS 
Durum .... 223 415 40 214 304 256 
Winter .... z 1 oe 3 2 78 

Totals .. 319 654 548 470 306 875 
COTM ..ccee 70 . oe 94 ar ee 
Oats 2.000. 137 20 PY 83‘ 31 Tr 
RPO .cccces 150 483 477 219 161 661 
Barley .... 26 19 118 30 10 «183 

Bonded... YY ee ee 1 es ve 
Flaxseed .. 14 9 28 1387 12 7 

Bonded... .: ° 79 oe ee oe 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, May 28, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

7-Wheat stocks—, -———grade——, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 








bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1, 2 dk n} g 
1,3 nor j 28 13 «767 36 22 3 
3 dk nor ( 
3 nor 5 42 148 . 46 17 55 es 
All other 

spring .. 124 553 1,188 22 93 
1, 2 am " 
1, 2 dur 28 451 275 22 98 3 
All other 

durum .. 342 619 35 39 53 33 
Winter .... 1 13 1 1 3 os 
Mixed 70 83 «+ 202 1438 23 

Totals 635 1,780 2,312 339 466 62 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-—Domestic——, ——Bonded——, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 steed 1919 


COFM. 2+... 25 

OO Ae 5,256 17 195 oe «st 3 

BVO scccoce 134 616 1,080 . a ie 

Barley .... 64 151 61 ot as 25 

Flaxseed ..1,411 29 253 se 3 2 
FLAXSEED 


Started out with a show of firmness, but 
failed to hold the improvement, With 
slowly increasing selling pressure and sup- 
port lessening, traders held aloof. Up to 
Friday, market worked downward. On that 


day weakness developed with a suddenness 
that surprised the trade. In the down rush 
prices suffered an 8@9c break before market 
righted itself for a forward movement, The 
uplift resulted in about half of the loss being 
recovered. July holders appeared anxious 
to get out from under, and most of the busi- 
ness was in that delivery. Good support the 
closing day held market up, and even scored 
fair price advancement. Net loss since May 
21 ran 2%c in October, September 5c, May 
9c, and July 8c. Cash slow, quotable 2c 
under July. 
Range of flaxseed futures: 


-——Close——,, 
Opening May 29 
May 23 High Low May 28 1920 


May ..$1.93 $1.94 $1.79 $1.85 $4.10 
July .. 1.93 1.97 1,79 1.86 4.12 
Sept... 1.95 1.96 1,82 1.90 ese 
Oct. .. 1.95 1.96 1.85 1.92% 4.05 





KANSAS OITY, MAY 28 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.0.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


SEE - 5 canoe Pan 0a 4660046406005 $8.00 @8.25 
Straight ..... eeeee 7,80@7.80 
First clear 6.10@6.70 
Second clear 5.25 @5.50 





MILLFEED—Moderate demand for im- 
mediate and quick shipment in mixed cars. 
Inquiry more active for shorts, which are 
hard to obtain. Bran is dragging, and sup- 
ply is adequate. Firm prices prevail. Quo- 
tations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $16 
@17; brown shorts, $21@22; gray shorts, 
$23@ 24, 

WHEAT—Demand started off rather 
briskly, but trading toward the last of the 
week was only fair, with prices lower. 
Buying was general, but best by elevators 
and exporters. Mills bought only sparingly. 
Soft wheat was likewise in fair request 
early, but lost strength at the close. Buy- 
ing of soft was by elevators and on scattered 
mill orders. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.44@1.48, No. 2 $1.43@1.46, No. 3 $1. =e 
1.44, No. 4 $1.40@1.42; soft wheat, No. 
$1.44@1.46, No. 2 $1.43@1.44, No. 3 $1. 26 
1.48, No. 4 $1.39@1.40. 

CORN—Fair volume of buying, but sup- 
plies were ample. White corn in good re- 
quest for milling. Prices for most part 
had tendency downward. Cash prices: white 
corn, No. 2 56%@57%c, No. 3 56@56%c, 
No. 4 53@54c; yellow corn, No. 2 60@6lc, 
No, 3 58@59%c, No. 4 56@57c; mixed corn, 
No, 2 56@57c, No. 3 54% @55c, No. 4 53@54c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

o——Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbls. 9,100 18,200 77,025 59,600 
Wh't, bus 1,876,500 973,350 1,552,500 1,267,400 


Corn, bus.. 190,000 197,500 327,500 82,500 
Oats, bus.. 93,500 105,400 58,500 72,000 
Rye, bus... 1,100 17,600 2,200 4,400 
Barley, bus 68,000 75,000 27,300 23,400 
Bran, tons. 460 1,000 3,340 3,240 
Hay, tons.. 3,240 7,536 828 3,988 





MILWAUKEE, MAY 28 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in 
cotton, per barrel, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring PAtOMt .nccccccccccvccecs *. 1% fe 45 
Spring straight ....sccsesscccses 0@ 9.40 
BUTSt CIORP oc cccccccscccscccesee ei8 7.65 
BECOME GIOME 2 cccccvscrecccceces 5.25@ 5.50 
Rye flour, white ....ccccccccsecs 8.75@ 9.70 
Mee WOE, GRUGUIEE ccc cccccvvece 7.75@ 8.55 
Bye MOUP, GOSH 22. cccccecccccess 5.00@ 7.20 
Kansas patent .....cccccccccces 8.50@ 9.00 
Cope Ge, FOO TRS cccccseccevcecs 1.85@ 1.90 
Camm Gees. B00 TOG occ cccccuccess 1.80@ 1.85 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs .........0000. 1.75@ 1.80 


MILLFEED—Lower. Offers light; de- 
mand moderate and confined to prompt ship- 
ment stuff. Movement somewhat larger. 
Standard bran, $18@19; standard fine mid- 
dlings, $18@18.50; flour middlings, $21@23; 
hominy feed, $26.50; red dog, $26@27; rye 
feed, $15; old process oil meal, $31@32; cot- 
tonseed meal, $37@39; brewers’ dried grains, 
$21; gluten feed, $27,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Declined 15@22c. Receipts, 156 
cars; last week, 69; last year, 39. Slow and 
easier, with premiums falling. Receipts in- 
creasing and demand quiet, both milling and 
shipping. Mixed grades discounted heavily 
to move. No. 1 northern, $1.50@1.53; No. 2, 
$1.40@1.50; No. 3, $1.37@1.47; No. 4, $1.30@ 
1.37; No. 5, $1.20@1.30; No. 1 red winter, 
$1.46@1.48; No. 2 red, $1.43@1.45; No. 3 
red, $1.41@1.43, 

RYE—Declined 8@4c. Receipts, 29 cars; 
last week, 39; last year, 47. Offerings mod- 
erate, but applied chiefly on previous sales. 
Good demand for milling and _ shipping. 
Premiums steady. No. 1, $1.47%; No. 2, 
$1.47@1.47%; No. 3, $1.43@1.46; No. 4, $1.35 
@1.45. 

CORN—Advanced 2%@3c. Receipts, 209 
cars; last week, 71; last year, 103. Receipts 
moderate, and demand brisk from industries 
and shippers. Discounts disappeared. White 
and yellow on parity at July price for spot. 
No. 3 white, 65@65%c; No. 3 yellow, 65@ 
65%c; No. 3 mixed, 64% @64%c. 

OATS—Advanced %c. Receipts, 78 cars; 
last week, 87; last year, 165. Light offer- 
ings quickly absorbed by industries, cereal 
mills, shippers and feed trade. Discounts 
smaller. No. 2 white, 41%@42c; No. 3 
white, 40% @41c; No. 4 white, 39@40c; sam- 
ple grade, 35@39c. 

BARLEY—Advanced 5@6c. 
cars; last week, 97; last year, 73. 


Receipts,. 72 
Maltsters 


and shippers back in market, which is bare 
of supplies. Iowa was quoted at 58@74c, as 
to quality; Wisconsin, 65@76c; Minnesota, 
60@74c; Dakota, 60@74c; feed and rejected, 
55 @65c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— --Shipments—, 
921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbls... 20,990 12,650 16,230 21,060 
Wheat, bus.. 213,300 52,800 121,225 61,825 
Corn, bus.... 297,825 145,540 41,625 163,010 
Oats, bus.... 165,070 333,980 139,325 318,830 
Rye, bus..... 64,210 65,090 29,530 179,880 


Barley, bus.. 111,240 115,235 10,970 81,275 
Feed, tons... 330 240 4,282 3,703 





TOLEDO, MAY 28 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b. mill, $7.85@8.10; spring, $9.65@ 
-70, 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $23.50@24.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... sees @24.50 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 23.50 @ 25.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ........ .» -@32.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag ... -@ 7.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 27 cars, 19 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 50 cars, 42 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 50 cars, 29 contract, 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-—Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 37,800 36,400 22,015 36,065 
Corn, bus.... 62,500 36,250 33,314 7,170 
Oats, bus.... 102,500 71,750 61,600 21,410 





CHICAGO, MAY 28 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the re- 


CmEl MROPORARES «cc cccccevvecs $10.15 @10.30 
Spring patents, jute ........... 9.30@ 9.90 
Spring straights, jute ......... 8.60@ 8.90 
Spring clears, jute ........+.+. 6.10@ 6.30 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ..... 4.40@ 4.80 


City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 9.40@ 9.60 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........... $8.25 @8.65 

Straight, southern, jute ......... 7.50 @7.85 

Clear, southern, jute ............ 5.40@5.90 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $8.50@9.40 

PACER, BE POF COME .ccccccvccccas 7.60@8.10 

COURT, BEOMOGR, FOU cece cccccccees 5.90@6.50 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl....$8.00@8.90 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 7.20@7.50 

WHEAT—Offerings large, with 150 cars in 
today and 75 per cent applied on previous 
sales. The only demand is from _ shorts 
who are buying to fill May contracts. Prices 
declined sharply, and closed at the inside 
of the week. Contract grades were taken at 
1@2c under the May. Range of prices, with 


comparisons: 
This week Last week Last ‘aad 
1 red.... 164% @178__..... @16 es 
2 red.... 156, @181 154 $159% 383@. 
1 hard... 164% @181 153 @166 -@. 
2 hard... 163% @178% 151 @164% 287@ 290 
2 Gi hd... 164 GIBQ cnn ce Qeecee vos 
2 dk hd.. 175 @.......... @161 @. 
1 nor, s.. 164 @171% 154% @159 -@. 
S BOR, Be. TOTO ccs vvece Wesece 295@ 300 
1 dk nor. 164 @181 158 @1 
2 dak nor. 169 @..... 1566 @auceee i069... 


CORN-—-Offerings large. Shipping demand 
good, within less than a week 3,000,000 bus 
sold for domestic and export. Purchases to 
arrive were at %c under to July price. Illi- 
nois and Iowa have sold corn freely, and 
Illinois holders show a disposition to hold 
their grain back. Indications are that the 
movement will keep up for 30 days. Present 
receipts are the largest at this time in over 


five years. The range: 

This week Last eee Last _— 
1 mix....60%@65 59% @61%.....@..... 
2 mix.... 60% @64% 59 Osi eeess 4 eves 
3 mix....59 @64% eed tt: 190 @199 
4 mix.... 59% @63% ....@59% 188 @194 
5 mix..:.59 @63 .. ‘| @58 “ness @193 
6 mix....56 @61 56% @59 185 @196 
1 yel..... 60% @65% 59% @62__.....@..... 
9 FOR..ce. 60 @65% 59% @61% ..... Mssses 
3 Vel... 60 os 58% @61% 190 @199% 
4 yel..... 594%@. -Seene 188 @194% 
see 62 @63° Tre. .. Meee Se 
re 58 @63% bi O58% 184 @190 
1 white... 60% @65% 59% @6 ; eevee 2 eeese 
2 white... 60% @65% 594% @62__—.....@..... 
3 white... 59% @64% oS See isis midi 
4 white 61 het chee SE0 RE 6605 sie ees 
5 white.. Se Te Peer Seen 
6 white.. 59%@.. 57% 68 Sees Bivwsce 


OATS—Shipping denead good. Offerings 
larger. Prices irregular. No. 2 white in 
the sample market closed 4c and No. 3 
white %@ic under July. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 
white. 39% @43 38% @39% 102%@111 
white. 39% @43% 38 @39% 100%@112 
white. 39% @42% 36% @38% 99 @110 
white. 37 @41% 36%@37% 98 @109 
RYE—Prices had a good advance, with 
the range on No. 2 at $1.55% @1.58%, and 
the close $1.62%. May closed at $1.62%, 
July $1.21, and September $1.05%. The 
range on cash lots last week was $1.38 @1.47, 
and last year $1.98@2.12. 


= ote 


BARLEY—Demand improved, and _ the 
range on poor to fancy was 60@7l1c, against 
58@69c last week and $1.50@1.65 last year. 
Maltsters were the principal buyers. May 
closed today at 67%c, and July at 65c, 

CORN GOODS—Buyers are taking small 
lots in a moderate way, but hesitate to pay 
any advance in prices. Corn flour was $1.90, 
corn meal $1.82%, cream meal $1.65, pearl 
hominy $1.87%, granulated hominy $1.82%, 
and oatmeal $3.05, per 100 lbs, in car lots. 
Rolled oats higher at $2.75 per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—tTrade slow and market 
easy at $30@33 ton, f.o.b. Chicago. Linseed 
oil lower. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 

7—Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbis..... 184 157 125 106 
Wheat, bus.... 317 346 267 609 
Corn, bus...... 3,740 997 1,818 331 
Oats, bus...... 1,648 1,539 1,165 694 
Bye, BW crces 20 133 :%% 189 
Barley, bus.... 117 198 120 49 





ST. LOUIS, MAY 28 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o b, St, Louis: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


EEE $8.25 @8.50 

a, Sere er eee ae 7.10 @7.30 

FREES MED eo nkndenndhees éineesees 6.00 @6.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

is MEV LETTE LET CER CTC eT 7.70@8.00 

PNG can aa Seoneerdesonstaaeenes 7.00@7.25 

Pee BP cee eecereeenerans eevee 5.75 @6.25 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 

PAIOME sccccccccccccsesscoesccses 7.75 @8.00 

PRUNE. vecpevebeseeegeredyeusnns 7.00@7.25 

PE WEEE enone ede sect tnerenees 5.00@5.50 


MILLFEED—Very little demand reported 
for millfeed. Hard and soft winter bran, 
especially, are in light request. Gray shorts 
are more salable, and a fair business was 
done, Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
hard winter bran, $19@20; soft wheat bran, 
$20@21; gray shorts, $25@2 

WHEAT —Violent fiuctuations character- 
ized the market. Local mills and elevator 
interests bought freely, and all offerings of 
soft winter wheat were taken. Demand 
from outside millers was quiet. Demand 
for hard winter wheat limited, and offerings 
light. Receipts, 294 cars, against 238 last 
week. Cash prices: No. 1 red, $1.51@1.52; 
No. 2 red, $1.50@1.51; No. 3 red, $1.48@1.49; 
No. 1 hard, $1.51, 

CORN—Warmer weather had the effect of 
improving the demand for corn, and prices 
advanced. Receipts, 541 cars, against 221. 
Cash prices: No. 1 corn, 62c; No. 1 yellow, 
62@63c; No. 2 yellow, 62@63c; No. 3 yellow, 
61@62c; No. 4 yellow, 60c; No. 6 yellow, 
57c; No. 1 white, 63@64c; No. 2 white, 62 
@63c; No. 5 white, 56c. 

OATS—In spite of generous receipts and 
good reports concerning the new crop, oats 
advanced during the week, but closing 
prices were practically unchanged from last 
week. Receipts, 239 cars, against 185. Cash 
prices: No, 1 oats, 41c; No. 2 oats, 40@41c; 
No. 3 oats, 40@41c; No. 4 oats, 39@40c; 
No. 2 mixed, 40@4l1c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbls... 94,380 70,420 82,550 74,530 
Wheat, bus.. 621,505 492,600 428,820 482,110 
Gorn, bus.... 839,800 510,250 305,970 206,230 
Oats, bus.... 640,000 548,000 469,340 395,940 
. Wa«see aa xe Se > 65666 “Ssess 
Barley, bus.. 6,400 err eee ee 





BALTIMORE, MAY 28 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


CIS BESS POLORE 2 vcccccccicces $9.00 @9.25 
Spring standard patent .......... 8.50@8.75 
Hard winter short patent ........ 8.75 @9.00 
Hard winter standard grade ..... 8.25 @8.50 
Soft winter short patent ......... 8.25 @8.50 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 6.50@6.75 
VO BOGE, WHIGD cecccccsecccecees 8.25 @8.75 
Rye flour, standard ....cccsecsces 7.50@8.00 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent............. $10.00 
City mills’ blended patent ........... 10.00 
City mills’ winter patent ........... . 9.50 
City mills’ winter straight ........... 8.85 


MILLFEED—Unchanged and lifeless. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $25@26; soft winter bran, $29@30; 
standard middlings, $24@25; flour middlings, 
$29@30; red dog, $34@35; city mills’ mid- 
dlings, $24@25. 

WHEAT—Down 9@liic; 
movement good for season. Receipts, 143,- 
457 bus; exports, 335,865; stock, 801,036. 
Closing prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.68; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.50; May, 
$1.50; range of southern for week, $1.02@ 
1.60. 


demand and 


CORN—Up 4%c; movement and demand 
large. Receipts, 336,986 bus; exports, 901,- 
035; stock, 539,802. Closing prices: domes- 
tic No. 3 yellow or better, 77c; contract spot, 
76c; May, 76c; range of southern for week, 
68% @77%c; spot near-by yellow cob, bbl, 
$3.90. 

OATS—Declined %c; demand and move- 
ment small. Receipts, 32,959 bus; stock, 
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264,067. Closing prices: No. 2 white, domes- 
o% 50@50%c; No. 3 white, domestic, 19@ 
c. 


RYE—Advanced %c; movement and de- 
mand moderate, Receipts, 172,399 bus; ex- 
ports, 480,331; stock, 399,250. Closing price 
of No, 2 western for export, $1.64; sales of 
southern bag lots, $1.25. 


PHILADELPHIA, MAY 28 
FLOUR—Receipts, 2,700 bbis, and 7,226,- 
186 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 50 sacks to Liv- 
erpool, 29,471 to Danzig, 2,801 to Rotterdam, 
and 6,581 to Hamburg. Quotations, per 196 
Ibs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 





Spring first patent ...........+.. $9.75 @10.75 
Spring standard patent ......... 8.75@ 9.25 
Spring first clear .........6+-55.% 7.00@ 7.50 
Hard winter short patent ....... 9.00@ 9.50 
Hard winter straight ........... 8.25@ 8.76 
Soft winter straight ............ 7.00@ 17.75 


RYE FLOUR—Offerings light and market 
again firmer, but trade quiet. We quote on 
a basis of $9.50@10 bbl in sacks, according 
to quality. 

WHBAT—Market advanced 6c earlx in 
wheat, but afterwards declined 138c and 
closed quiet. Receipts, 579,490 bus; exports, 
40,000; stock, 521,293. Quotations, car lots, 
in export elevator: 

Ble, 8 FOG IME oc ccs cvccccccce $1.65@1.70 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 1.50 @1.55 

“Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No, 3 wheat, 3c under No. 2; 
No, 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
lic under No. 2. Sample according to qual- 
ity. 

MILLFEED—Market dull, and prices of 
bran declined about 50c ton. Quotations: 


Gpring OFAM ....cccccccvcsccecs $26.00 @27.00 
Soft winter bran ..........5565 27.00 @ 28.00 
Standard middlings ........... 24.00 @ 25.00 
Flour middlings ..........++.+ + 29.00@30.00 
MOG GOS .cccccccccccccccecccese 34.00 @35.00 


CORN—Offerings light, and market firm 
and 4%c higher, but trade quiet. Receipts, 
144,494 bus; exports, 300,000; stock, 222,885. 
Quotations: car lots, in export elevator, No. 
2 79@79%c; No. 3 76@76%c; No. 4 74% 
@75ec. 


CORN PRODUCTS—Inactive, but steadily 
held. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-lb sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy $1.85 
Granulated white meal, fancy .. 
White corn flour, fancy .........++5+. 2.35 

OATS—Market advanced 1%c early in the 
week, but later eased off %c. Demand only 
moderate. Receipts, 60,336 bus; stock, 241,- 
568. Quotations: No. 2 white, 51@51%c; 
No. 3 white, 50@50%c; No. 4 white, 46%@ 
47¢. 

OATMBAL—Quiet but steady. Quotations: 
ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $5.90; rolled, 
steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-Ilb sacks, 
$6; patent cut, per two 100-lb sacks, $9.23; 
pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $6.30, 
coarse $4, 








NEW YORK, MAY 28 

FLOUR—Rapidly fluctuating wheat prices 
made mill shipment flour business very lim- 
ited in volume. Jobbing trade did most of 
selling. Stocks light, but buyers not willing 
to bid within 75c of mill prices, Mills firm, 
though prices not fully reflecting advances 
in wheat. Quotations only nominal. Spring 
first patent, $10.50@10.75; standard patent, 
$8.50@9.25; first clear, $7.25@7.50; soft win- 
ter straight, $7.35@8; hard winter straight, 
$8.25@8.75; first clear, $7@7.50; rye, $9@10, 
—all in jute. Receipts, 273,319 bbis. 

WHEAT—Market very erratic, rapid fluc- 
tuations ranging some days as high as 19c. 
Prices: No, 2 red, c.i.f., $1.78%; No. 2 hard 
winter, $1.81%; No. 1 northern Manitoba, 
$1.83% (first half June shipment); No. 2 
mixed durum, $1.75%. Receipts, 613,500 bus. 

CORN—Market fluctuated in sympathy 
with wheat. Reports of export sales con- 
firmed. Prices: No. 2 yellow, 82%c; No. 2 
mixed, 81%c; No. 2 white, 82%c. Receipts, 
96,600 bus, 

OATS—Weak at close of week, in sym- 
pathy with other grains. Prices ranged 47% 
@56c. Receipts, 398,000 bus. 


BUFFALO, MAY 28 
FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 








carloads: Spring 

Best patent spring ............. $9.60@10.25 
Bakers patent .........0eeeeeees 8.40@ 9.50 
PE MP “ode ecedece sevens stes 6.85@ 7.00 
OE GOO coccccodedeseceeees 4.75@ 5.00 
Rye, pure white .........2.eee08 se». @ 9.50 
Rye, atraight ......cccccccccsecs -@ 9.00 

‘Sacked 

OO 5 wee Se cecrceesece $.....@21.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@21,00 
WEIMER FOOd .n cc cccsccccsceccees see + @24,00 
Flour middlings ............++.+ «eee» @26.50 
Red dog, per tom .......-..0005 «eee» @30,50 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ....... «sees @ 1,90 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... «eee» @33.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... «s+ + @33.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ... 30.00@31.00 
Gluten feed, per tom ........... + ees +» @30.43 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... .....@41.50 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent... .....@37.50 
Oil meal, per ton .........6-... - @33.00 
Rolled oats, 90-Ilb sacks ........ -@ 3.25 
Oat feed, sacked, per ton ...... il. '00@ 12. 00 
Milo, No. 8, 100 Ibe ............ 1.87@ 1.90 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs ...........+. seees@ 3.35 


WHEAT—Not enough here to do business 
with, and millers were not interested. A 
few cars of the lower grades were sold to 
chicken feed mixers. 

CORN—There was a good demand from 
local millers for track receipts, and all of- 
ferings were taken at a steady advance until 
today, when buyers seemed to be out of 
the market. The closing was 4c higher than 
last week. No. 2 yellow, 75%c; No. 3 yel- 
low, T4c; No. 4 yellow, Tlc,—on track, 
through billed. 


OATS—Receipts light on track, and sales 





were made at 2c higher than last week, but 
later there was a steady decline and the 
close was about at last Saturday’s prices. 
Closing: No. 1 white, 
47c; No. 3 white, 45%c; No. 4 white, 43%c, 
—on track, through billed. 
BARLEY—There were no offerings 
track or for shipment, with a good inquiry. 
RYE—None in the market. . 2w 
quoted at $1.64, on track, through billed. 








FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short.... 
Spring patents, standard 
Hard winter patents 
Soft winter patents 
Soft winter straights 
Soft winter clears 


MILLFERED—Demand quiet, with mnastiet 
barely steady. Spring bran, $26.50@27; win- 


mixed feed, $27 @ 28.50; red dog, $34; gluten 
hominy feed, $31; 
cottonseed meal, 


PRODUCTS—Demand quiet, 
Granulated yellow corn 
, $2; bolted yellow, $1.95; feeding, $1.65; 
eracked corn, $1.65,—all in 100’s. 
OATMEAL—Demand moderate, with mar- 
Rolled is quoted at 
$2.90, and cut and ground at $31.90, per 


prices unchanged. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
Goat vis38 “Ta cks——, 


= 
wo 
= 


*Includes 1,200 bbls 
with 300 in 1920, 

Exports of flour from Boston during the 
week ending May 28, 4,000 sacks to Liver- 


for export, compared 





MINNEAPOLIS, MAY 31 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 


apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 


Short patent, 98-lb 
$9.40@9.60 $15.10@15.45 


*First clear, jute ... 
*Second clear, jute.. 


Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
, f.0.b, Minneapolis, today (May 31), in 


May 3 
$8. 55 @8. 60 $14.10@14.20 
6.75@6.80 13.85@13.95 


WEDBPKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


. 261,530 275,050 369,760 
-. 232,095 263,780 374,555 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


. 60 68,465 172,410 121,360 
. 61 69,115 176,120 160,370 
. 61 69,115 207,225 134,415 
- 60 68,115 194,190 120,765 
- 60 68,765 151,460 139,740 
61 69,115 179,470 97,345 
61 69,115 173,315 112,740 
60 68,165 174,735 147,196 
- 60 68,265 165,220 141,445 
- 60 68,615 157,060 162,525 
. 59 65,115 152,495 163,105 
- 45 48,315 108,245 122,190 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
prompt shipment, 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 


Stand. middlings. . 
Flour middlings.. . . 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 24.00@25.00 


CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs* 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 2 
No, 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. ..... 
White corn meal, 


Rye flour, white* 
Rye flour, pure dark* 
Whole wheat flour, bbist 
Graham, standard, bbist 


Mill screenings, light, per ton... 
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Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 
Elevator screenings, cleaning .. 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 1 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 15.0 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 6.00@ 10. 00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 10.00@15.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 5.00@ 7.00 
Linseed oil meal® ............. 27.50@30.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. tPer bbl in 
sacks, **§$0-lb cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 
northern, No. 2 red, May and July wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 
May No.1 dark No. 1 nor No. 1 red 
25... 161 @176 158 @166 153 @158 
26... 155 @170 152 @160 147 @152 
27... 150% @165% 145% @155% 140% @145% 
28... 145% @160% 140% @150% 135% @140% 

@ 


@ @ 
31... 146% @161% 141% @151% 136% @141% 
May No. 2 dark No. 2 nor No, 2 red 
25... 156 @169 154 @1i158 150 @155 
26... 150 @163 148 @152 144 @149 
27... 145% @155% 140% @145% 135% @143% 
28... 140% _—* 135% @140% 133% @138% 


@ @ 
31... isi Sisig 136% @141% 134% @139% 
May May July May May July 





25..... $1.51% $1.36 28..... $1.30 $1.25% 

26..... 1,42 1.30 80°.... ese 

37..... 1.33% 1.25% 31..... : "34 1.26% 
*Holiday. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

May Corn Oats Rye Barley 
24... 54@56 38 @39 147% @ 149% 46@62 
25... 54@56 37% @38% 147 @149 46@62 
26... 52@53 35% @36% 142 @145 46@62 
27... 54@55 36 @37 141% @143% 46@62 
28... 54@55 35% @36% 139 @140 “ee 

Moe  celbee o@Becee @. 
*Holiday. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: May 29 
May 28 May 21 1920 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,975,680 1,544,130 1,532,160 
Flour, bbis....... 27,229 22,542 35,372 
Millstuff, tons ... 752 493 1,930 
Corn, bus ....... 198,220 49,450 171,000 
Oats, bus ....... 287,840 166,460 194,700 
Barley, bus ..... 240,480 212,520 199,920 
Rye, bus ........ 92,000 53,000 70,000 
Flaxseed, bus ... 223,200 173,400 106,020 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: May 29 
May 28 May 21 1920 

Wheat, bus ..... 777,600 782,040 1,117,200 
Flour, bbls ...... 286,439 293,962 309,047 
Millstuff, tons ... 10,521 10,913 13,220 
Comm, BUS ..cccee 73,150 99,000 91,700 
Ce HD cc ccias 320,720 400,770 409,760 
Barley, bus ..... 214,200 133,650 144,560 
Rye, bus ........ 30,210 39,060 488,160 
Flaxseed, bus ... 23,000 14,960 1,080 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
May 29 vas! 31 Junel 


May 28 May 21 1920 919 1918 
Corn ... 153 207 25 19 557 
Oats ...7,946 8,077 1,494 2,056 507 
Barley .. 707 630 682 1,846 822 
Rye .... 21 20 8=3,148 4,128 147 
Flaxseed. 993 981 22 24 32 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

May 29 May 31 
~. ” ae 21 1920 1919 














No. 1 dark ..... 61 454 1,131 
No. 1 northern. bes 1 63 1,439 
No. 2 northern... ses obs one 116 
GEOTH ccccscoce 803 800 5,191 1,439 
Totes 2.2 1,204 1,263 5,708 4,125 
ER BORS csscvses 59 58 eee eee 
BM SORT Sc ccceee 4,720 5,159 
BS BERS cvcvesic 9,134 9,381 


_FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing -prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c—Mplsa—, -——Duluth—_—_7. 
Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 
May 24 ...$1.90 1.90 1.88% 1.90% 1.93 


May 25 ... 1.91 1.90% tg 1.91% 1.92 

May 26 ... 1.86 1.85% 1.8 1.88 1.90 

May 27... 1.81 1.80% 1. 33 1.85 1.88 

May 28 ... 1.83 1.82% 1.84 1.86 1.91% 

May 30* .. : sees band eons cane 
*Holiday. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-— Receipts - In store—— 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Minneapolis. = 106 129 993 22 24 
Duluth..... 9 107 1,417 32 265 





Totals.... 237 115 236 2,410 54 279 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to May 
28, 1921, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 

396 














Minneapolis ... 5,570 3,921 675 
Duluth ........ 3,606 1,291 2,889 805 
Totals ...... 9,176 5,212 3,564 1,201 





A gift of 744 milch cows and three 
pedigreed bulls has been sent to the Ger- 
man government for distribution among 
dairymen in that country by the Ameri- 
can Dairy Co, of Chicago. 
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Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, May 31, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


m4 F rom 


more phia News 











St. John’s, N. F. 75.00 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
27, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Davidson & Smith 
Private elevators. 








STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s 








Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


Mpls— -—Duluth— 


a ae 








Exports for Week Ended May 21, 





Philadetp'e a 555, ‘36 


atthe ok a fe oe oe 6 eee 


N. Orleans.1,071, poe 
000 
a i 938, 000 337, 000 61,000 





wk.6,627,000 1,212,000 264,000 1,143,000 
Prev. wk..5,733,000 1,556,000 361,000 1,053,000 


BY DESTINATIONS 


—_— << ee oe 


bus ls 
4, 231,000 166,000 100,000 
2,328,000 1,023,000 146,000 


United Kingdom 
S. and C. America.. 





6,627,000 1,212,000 264,000 
Exports from United States and Canadian 
from July 1, 1920, to May 21, 
with comparisons: 


—s ~~ 


920 20 
oe 311, 115,000 141,181,000 
2,977,000 19,347,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 308, 511,000 228,245,000 


8,6 
11,747,000 34,163,000 


~~ mer hm 





Recent reports indicate that Germany 
is making marked progress in deflating 
its currency through the retirement of 


~~ 2 we oe 
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There is no improvement in the de- 
mand for flour in Pacific northwestern 
or outside domestic markets. To add to 
the general dullness in the milling indus- 
try, the strong advance in wheat values 
has had a depressing effect on the de- 
mand for flour for the United Kingdom. 
Prior to the sharp midweek upturn in 
wheat there was active cabling from 
British importers, resulting in a steady 
volume of bookings, but since then busi- 
ness in that direction has stopped 

Top patents, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted, carloads, seaboard: North Da- 
kota, $10.40@10.60 bbl; Montana, $8.40 
@9.70; Washington, made from North 
Dakota, Montana and local hard wheats, 
$8.30@9.25; Washington family patent, 
basis 49’s, $8.35, in straight cars. 

The feed market is strong, owing to 
scarcity of offerings. Mill-run, deliv- 
ered transit points, is selling at $30 ton, 
in straight cars. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 3. 
LORE WOOK cccccess 52,800 16,844 32 
YOR OBO .c.cvcese 52,800 20,470 39 
Two years ago..... 46,800 48,228 103 
Three years ago... 46,800 20,189 43 
Four years ago.... 40,800 17,414 42 
Five years ago..... 40,800 16,581 41 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 24,723 43 
Last week ........ 57,000 34,962 61 
YOGQr QG@O ......0%. 57,000 32,947 58 
Two years ago..... 57,000 44,199 77 
Three years ago.... 57,000 32,918 57 
Four years ago.... 57,000 30,506 53 
Five years ago..... 57,000 23,623 42 


FEDERAL FEED PACKAGES 


Pacific Coast millers are making a 
strong fight to have the 60-, 70- and 80-lb 
packages for feedingstuffs retained in 
the federal decimal weight bill for flour, 
meals and feedingstuffs. ‘These,packages 
were added to the bill as passed by the 
Senate at the instigation of the Pacific 
Coast trade. The House committee on 
standards, weights and measures has 
suggested eliminating these packages 
and substituting a 75-lb package, and 
has adjourned to June 3 to give the 
Pacific Coast trade an opportunity to be 
heard. 

The change proposed by the commit- 
tee would utterly fail to meet the re- 
quirements of the Pacific Coast, as the 
elimination of the 60-, 70- and 80-Ib 
packages would make iit impossible to 
continue the use of the millions of sec- 
ondhand grain bags now used for pack- 
ing bran, shorts and mill-run. 


NOTES 


Bernard V. Lamb, formerly connected 
with the Sperry Flour Co.’s Vallejo, Cal., 
mill laboratory, has been appointed chem- 
ist at the company’s Spokane mill. 

The Williams Steamship Co. an- 
nounces that it will operate a freight 
service between Seattle and Portland 
in connection with its Atlantic-Pacific 
coast: service. 

The railroads in north Pacific Coast 
territory have withdrawn their tariffs 
increasing the car minimum on cereals to 

40,000 lbs, permitting the minimum to 
remain at 30,000 Ibs. 


The Pacific Steamship Co. and the 
Alaska Steamship Co. have signed up 
sufficient men at the reduced rate scale 
and under the new working conditions 
so that five steamships which have been 
tied up by the marine strike since May 
1 will clear tomorrow. 

A direct steamship service from Pa- 
cific ports to Auckland, New Zealand, 
and Sydney and Melbourne, Australia, 
will be operated by the Yamashita Kisen 
Kaisha, a large Japanese concern. The 
Yoshida Maru, due at Seattle July 4 
will be the first vessel to come here in 
the new service. 

The time for filing claims by mills and 
other shippers for overcharges by rail- 
roads during the period of federal con- 
trol has been extended to Aug. 31, 1921. 
The extension was granted at the re- 
quest of Pacific Coast millers, who were 
not advised as to the original limitation 
until it had expired. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad has filed a tariff permitting 
selfrising flour to be shipped from the 
Pacific seaboard under the transcon- 
tinental tariff for flour. The other rail 
lines now have this matter under con- 
sideration, and will probably grant the 
same tariff for selfrising flour, permit- 
ting it to take the carload rate on flour. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
at the instance of Pacific Coast millers, 
has authorized a car minimum for sacked 
grain of 40,000 Ibs and for bulk grain of 
60,000 Ibs, no penalty to be incurred for 
overloading of cars other than le per 
bu. The Commission has also eliminated 
the showing of cars of different capaci- 
ties, thus putting an end to the practice 
of the rail lines in assessing the mini- 
mum for the next higher car than the 
car overloaded, by permitting charges 
only for actual weights. 

The annual meetings of the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., of Seattle, the Galla- 
tin Valley Milling Co. of Belgrade, 
Mont., and the White-Dulany Co., of 
Seattle, a subsidiary grain company, all 
of which companies are controlled by the 
same interests, were held at Seattle last 
week. The capital stock of each com- 
pany was increased two and one half 
times, the common stock of the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co. being increased from 
$1,200,000 to $3,000,000. Fifty per cent 
of the increase was offered to and sub- 
scribed for by the common stockholders. 


OREGON 


PortLanp, Orecon, May 28.—Flour 
prices have held steady this week. The 
tone of the market on the whole was 
firm, but buying was largely restricted 
to filling current needs. Family pat- 
ents were quoted at $8.35, whole wheat 
at $6.75, graham at $6.55, bakers hard 
wheat at $8, bakers blue-stem patents at 
$7.50, and valley bakers and straights at 
$7. Millfeed was firmer, with a fairly 
active demand. Mill-run sold higher at 
$32 ton. Rolled oats were quoted at 
$41, rolled barley at $38@40, cracked 
corn at $44, and scratch feed at $52. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 48,000 17,523 3 
EGG WOO co cececs 48,000 17, "981 37 
Year O80 ..ccccsce 48,000 32,652 us 
Two years ago .... 42,600 39,357 92 
Three years ago... 40,500 9,878 24 
Four years ago.... 33,000 22,423 67 


Wheat buying was active the first part 
of the week, when prices were advanc- 
ing, but later, when the market receded, 
farmers held back, and little was done. 
Last bids at the exchange: hard white, 
$1.35; soft white, $1.34; white club, $1.34. 
No offers were made on the other grades. 

There was the usual volume of busi- 


ness in the coarse grain market. White 
oats closed at $31.50 ton, gray oats at 
$30, No. 2 yellow corn at $32, and No. 3 
yellow corn at $31.50. Barley continued 
inactive. 
NOTES 

The new tank steamer, Swift Eagle, 
built for an eastern oil firm at a local 
yard, has been chartered by the North- 
ern Grain & Warehouse Co. She will 
take more than 10,000 tons of wheat to 


Europe, partly in sacks and partly in. 


bulk. The Swift Eagle will clear for 
Colon for orders. 

Arrival of the Swedish steamer, Cey- 
lon, from China to load wheat for 
Europe for Kerr, Gifford & Co. brings 
the list of grain carriers in port to nine, 
and reduces to two the number of ves- 
sels to arrive in this trade. The Danish 
steamer, Kina, left yesterday, carrying 
a full cargo of wheat to Europe for the 
same firm. 

Small grains in Oregon were benefited 
during the week by rain, and are gen- 
erally doing well. Winter wheat and 
barley are mostly in the boot, and are 
heading in some localities. Seeding of 
spring wheat and oats is still incom- 
plete in elevated districts. Worms are 
causing some injury in Jefferson Coun- 
ty. Corn planting continues. Early 
corn is coming up yellow, but will re- 
cover under the influence of the warm, 
bright weather now prevailing. 

J. M. Lownspate. 
UTAH 

Ocpen, Utan, May 28.—Demand for 
flour and feedstuffs, although not as 
heavy as last week, aided in maintaining 
the Utah and Idaho markets, with the 





. Ogden price for flour holding at $6.50 


bbl for family patents and hard wheat 
flours, basis 48-lb cotton bags. 

Wheat was somewhat affected by the 
eastern declines, though it reached a 
peak price compared with several months 
past, when it sold as high as $1.25 bu 
early in the week. Wheat prices today 
in Ogden were $1.05@1.10 bu, with coun- 
try points offering at around $1. Com- 
paratively little remains on the farms, 
and the holdings in country elevators are 
being rapidly depleted. However, Ogden 
and Salt Lake mills have sufficient sup- 
plies, with anticipated deliveries, to keep 
up operations until after new wheat is 
delivered. 

A number of sales were made to south- 
eastern points, at $7.50 bbl for standard 
and $7.75 for high patents, f.o.b. lower 
river points, basis 96-lb cotton bags. 
California sales were at $7.50@8 bbl for 
family patents and hard wheat flours, 
f.o.b. California common points, basis 
96-lb cotton bags. Kansas, Minnesota 
and Montana mills continue delivery of 
flour on contracts made last fall in this 
district, few new orders being placed, 
and these in small lots. 

Bran in Ogden held steady at $25 ton, 
with coast prices slightly higher than a 
week ago, $35@36, and for red bran $32 
@33, all f.o.b. California common points. 


FLOUR MILL FAVORED 


The Utah Manufacturers’ Association 
is sending out questionnaires to its entire 
membership to ascertain whether they 
desire that association to fight the in- 
creased power rates of the Utah Power 
& Light Co., granted under authority of 
the Utah public utilities commission. 
Several manufacturers have declared 
these rates increase their power bills 
from 200 to 250 per cent, and that, as 
business is highly competitive, it will 
force them to reduce their operations. 

In the questionnaire, the association 
says: “Under the heading ‘Milling Com- 
panies’ the commission recognizes the 
fact that ‘flour mills in this section are 
highly competitive, and a material ad- 
vance in the Utah power rates would 
adversely affect mills in Utah.’ There- 
fore the power company was granted 
only a 10 per cent straight increase on 
power furnished to flour mills operating 
under schedule 44. The commission, rec- 
ognizing the fact that competition must 
be taken into consideration for one class 
of industry, claims it must be considered 
for all, the territory being highly com- 
petitive in all lines of industry.” 


NOTES 
Sugar beet conditions in southern 
Idaho and northern Utah are excellent, 
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despite oversupply of moisture during 
the month. The acreage planted is about 
the same as last year. 

Purchase of the Smithfield (Utah) 
Roller Mills was announced this week by 
O. P. Skaggs, operating a chain of gro- 
cery stores in Utah, Idaho and Wyom- 
ing. The output of the mills has been 
taken largely by these stores for the past 
year. 

W. W. Percival, manager Elko (Nev.) 
Milling Co., while in Ogden today stated 
that the Nevada wheat crop will be tne 
heaviest in that state’s history, and that 
it will grade very high. There has been 
abundant moisture for dry farms this 
year, crops maturing rapidly, and no 
frosts having occurred to damage the 
wheat. 

Idaho grain growers are optimistic 
regarding the agricultural prospects of 
that state this year, according to Jesse 
S. Richards, secretary of the Ogden Live 
Stock Show, who has just completed a 
tour of that state. He said the crop 


this year will be larger than that of 1920, 


and grown at decreased costs. 


Any statement which seed dealers may 
print on the label of a seed package, or 
on their invoices, disclaiming responsibil- 
ity for the germination, purity or even 
variety of the seeds sold, cannot relieve 
the dealer from liability for violation of 
the Utah state pure seed law,, in the 
opinion of Harvey H. Cluff, attorney 
general. 

Organization of an Idaho committee 
to work out a fixed agricultural policy 
for that state was announced this week, 
the object being to provide proper bond- 
ing facilities, neutral grading by gov- 
ernment graders, adequate warehousing 
facilities and a competent selling organi- 
zation to market all crops represented by 
the association. The plan is sponsored 
by the Idaho State Farm Bureau. W. S. 
Shearer is president, and C. Ben Ross 
secretary, of the committee. 

Standardization of hay, wheat, oats, 
corn, apples and potatoes sold in Utah 
was recommended to the state Board of 
Agriculture this week by a committee 
appointed by that board to consider this 
question. It is probable that the com- 
mittee will recommend that the state cer- 
tification of standards of a given ship- 
ment or product be voluntary. North- 
west standards on apples have been rec- 
ommended and the adoption of United 
States grades and standards on the three 
grains, potatoes and hay was proposed. 

W. E. Zuppann. 


LOS ANGELES 


Los Ancees, Cat., May 28.—Flour 
sales from warehouse are reported very 
fair for the past week, in spite of wild 
market fluctuations. The purchases are 
in very small lots, the buyers being only 
those who had to have stock to run on. 
There were one or two car lot sales re- 
ported. 

Price quotations, owing to the fluc- 
tuations in the market, are only approxi- 
mate: Montana standard patents, car 
lots packed in cotton 98's, $8.25@9; 
Idaho, $8@8.50; Dakota and Minnesota, 
$10.35@10.75; Kansas, $8.50@9.30; blue- 
stems, around $8.45; Dakota clears, 
$8.10; local bakers blends, $8.80; Min- 
nesota and Dakota family patents, in 
cotton ¥,’s, $12.45. 

Feed is being offered at the following 
approximate prices: Kansas bran, $31@ 
32 ton; Utah-Idaho mixed feed, $35@ 
37; local mixed millfeed, $41; cottonseed 
meal, $29 

RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 

Carload receipts at Los Angeles in 
April and for the crop year have been 
as follows: 


7-~—April— —Crop year— 
1921 — 1920-21 1919-20 


WOME osceeeece 115 1,828 2,472 
) MTT TEE 76 is 1,106 1,194 
GH. cccoccvesece 71 34 634 399 
GORB ccccccesens 6 4 228 233 
Milo maize ..... 61 49 1,407 1,110 
PIO cccescccece 166 59 1,255 1,388 
BO: cccccctsees 34 2 435 174 
Cottonseed, etc... 39 11 1,251 914 
NOTES 


Louis Trenot, of the Albers Bros. Mill- 
ing Co., is in the Imperial valley receiv- 
ing grain. 

Ted Welch, of the E. L. Welch Co., 
Minneapolis, is enjoying a vacation in 
Los Angeles. 

M. E. Christian is now associated with 
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Mr. Brysin who is the local repre- 
sentative of the Colorado Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co. 

E. P, Wingate, representing the T. D. 
Phelps Grain Co., Denver, is spending 4 
few weeks in Los Angeles on company 
business. 

George Martin will leave on a trip to 
the Imperial valley shortly to take an 
inventory of the available grain supply 
for the government. 

George Howard, president Los An- 
geles Grain Exchange, went to Imperial 
valley last week to inspect growirig crops 
and investigate conditions. 

James Jennison, chief auditor of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., has returned 
to Minneapolis after spending the win- 
ter in Los Angeles and southern Cali- 
fornia. 

C. Edmundson is a new addition te the 
sales organization of the Northern Grain 
& Warehouse Co. Mr. Edmundson 
brought a Kansas milling connection to 
the organization with him. 


Fletcher J. Swan is leaving the Los’ 


Angeles Grain Exchange, where he has 
been in charge of the car desk in addi- 
tion to editing the Bull and Bear, the 
exchange paper, to take up work in the 
hay and grain department of S. C. Dun- 
lap & Co. 

Elmer B. Belt, of the Squires Belt 
Co., cement dealers of San Diego, has 
been appointed deputy grain sampler for 
the southern city. This much needed ap- 
pointment is largely the result of the 
work of G. C. Keeney, secretary and 
manager of the San Diego Poultry Asso- 
ciation. 

W. C. Fritz, for the past nine years 
with the Newmark Grain Co., has leased 
the warehouse of the company at Palms, 
in the center of one of southern Cali- 
fornia’s bean districts, and is engaging 
in the wholesale bean, grain and hay 
business. Mr. Fritz has been quite promi- 
nent in bean circles for some time. 

The Newmark Grain Co., established 
in 1880 and one of the pioneer grain 
dealers of southern California, has 
leased its long string of warehouses, 
with the object of discontinuing the 
warehouse end of its business. It is to 
concentrate on the brokerage end of its 
business in Los Angeles. The warehouses 
extend from the Imperial valley to the 
San Joaquin valley, and include all hay, 
grain and bean growing districts. 

W. R. Gorrz. 





MONTANA 

Great Farts, Mont., May 28.—Con- 
tinuing upward movement of the wheat 
market brought a further advance in 
flour quotations by Montana producers, 
and for the coming week the price will 
be 20c above the week just closed. The 
prices: flour, $9.35 bbl in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b. Great Falls, in car lots; millfeed, 
$22@24 ton; bran, $20@22, same terms. 
Farmers are getting their share of the 
cheaper feedstuffs now, and millfeed is 
being retailed at $1.25 per 100 lbs, in 
small lots, when taken from the store. 
Corn, all of which is shipped in from 
eastern points, is selling for $2.15 per 
100 lbs. Oats are plentiful at $2 per 100 
lbs, retail. 

NOTES 


While no sales of wool have been re- 
ported here, growers are confidently ex- 
pecting about 20c lb for their clip this 
year. Shearing will start near here about 
the first week in June. 

Sales of pure-bred stock at auction 
this spring in Montana have proved that 
bad seasons in grain growing do not 
lessen the faith of the Montana farmers 
and stockmen in quality breeding ani- 
mals, 

W. W. Heffelfinger, of Minneapolis, is 
in Great Falls looking after his ranching 
interests in the Sun and Missouri River 
valleys near Cascade and Vaughn. He 
has a large acreage seeded to wheat, and 
the prospects are for a good crop yield. 

John W. Holliday, of Minneapolis, 
and Curtis L. Mosher, of the Ninth Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, Minneapolis, were 
speakers at the meeting of the bankers of 
group five of the Montana Bankers’ As- 
sociation at Helena on Monday. Both 


speakers expressed themselves pleased 
with conditions as they found them in 
Montana this year. 





Forecast of a winter wheat crop of 
4,233,000 bus from 249,000 acres, com- 
pared to 3,900,000 bus from 300,000 acres 
in 1920, is the estimate of Fred W. Beier, 
Montana statistician for the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Mr. Beier says 
that 21 per cent of the acreage seeded 
last fall was lost, due to dry condition 
at seeding time, soil blowing, cutworms 
and winter freeze. The rye crop is 
promising. Pasture on the range is of 
the best, and grain seeding is practically 
completed. 

Joun A. Curry. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Car., May 28.—While 
the demand for flour is not particularly 
active, due to jobbers and large bakers 
having fairly liberal supplies on hand 
and being under contract for 60-day re- 
quirements, some improvement is no- 
ticeable, largely from small lot buyers. 

Mill prices for the week have been ad- 
vanced and lowered with unusual rapid- 
ity in sympathy with the erratic wheat 
market. Prices at the close of the week 
were somewhat firmer, as follows: Da- 
kota standards, $10.70; Montana stand- 
ards, $9.80; Kansas standards, $9.30; 
family patents, $9.30; straights, $7.50; 
cut-offs, $6.50. 

Millfeed continues firm, with inquiry 
sufficient to absorb practically all offer- 
ings. Bran and mill-run are offered at 
$36@39 ton; middlings, $45@48; red dog, 
$50. - 

NOTES 

Rice growers of Chico, taking advan- 
tage of favorable weather conditions 
prevailing in the Sacramento valley, re- 
cently moved the last remnants of the 
1920 crop to warehouses. 

Federal Judge Dooling recently de- 
cided in favor of M. Phillips & Co., of 
San Francisco, in a suit for $99,606, in- 
surance for a consignment of rice lost 
when a lighter capsized in New York 
harbor. The Canton Insurance Office, 
Ltd., insured the rice. 

The board of supervisors of San Fran- 
cisco has requested the mayor to appoint 
a committee of citizens to investigate the 
prices charged for foodstuffs by retail- 
ers, to the end that information may be 
obtained as to whether such prices are 
compatible with reductions made for 
foodstuffs by wholesalers. 

Acting upon the suggestion of the 
Rice Association of California, and of 
others interested in rice production or 
milling, Governor Stephens has issued a 
proclamation setting apart June 11 as 
California Rice Day. The association is 
conducting a campaign to induce every 
housewife on that day to buv at least 
five pounds of rice. 

M. J. Brandenstein & Co. have sued 
the Pacific Rice Mills for $387,912, as 
the result of a deal in rice purchased in 
March, 1920, by the plaintiff, to be 
shipped from the Orient to Cuba in 
March, April and May, 1920. The price 
was $11.80 per 100 Ibs. After the full 
price of $549,230 had been paid to the 
defendant, the complaint says, the plain- 
tiff discovered that the rice was not up 
to standard. 

A produce and grain exchange for 
Oakland, with a limited membership of 
50 at $300 a seat, is contemplated, the 
project having received the indorsement 
of the directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. It is said that a trading floor 
and offices are contemplated in the Hen- 
shaw, Syndicate and Old Telephone 
buildings. It is reported that Oakland 
will be the clearing house for 29,000,000 
bus grain to be handled through the 
Western Milling Co.’s elevator. 

Unusually heavy rains fell this week 
in the southern counties of California, 
and moderate over the northern counties. 
While causing some damage to hay being 
cured in the fields, they placed the top 
soil in excellent condition for plowing 
and planting, and slowed down the filling 
of grain which previously was proceed- 
ing too rapidly for best results. The 
week was ager | windy in the Im- 
perial valley, and harvesting of barley 
was held back to a material extent. 

The first car of new crop barley came 
in during the week. It was good quality 
feed barley, and sold at $1.25 to a local 
mill. The arrival was without effect on 
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the market, which continued firm. De- 
mand seemed to be centralized on better 
grades, and 42-Ib barley found a ready 
market at $1.25@1.30. Lighter grades 
were not so eagerly sought after, and 
ordinary feed barley sold at $1.15@ 
1.22¥,. Exporters were good buyers of 
all grades of shipping barley, and choice 
lots brought as high as $1.371,@1.42%. 


‘Offerings from the country were steady, 


and it was evident that the proximity of 
a new season is throwing a good quan- 
tity of barley on the market. 

R. C. Mason. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututrn, Mrnn., May 31.—Buyers’ in- 
terest in flour was slow during the 
week. Market was dull but unsettled, 
due to the adverse crop advices coming 
from the winter wheat belt. The do- 
mestic trade bought sparingly, and 
would not go much beyond meeting cur- 
rent or near-by requirements. 

Inquiry for clear flour came in from 
eastern brokerage houses with foreign 
connections. There is a steady demand 
for clear, and mills find no trouble in 
disposing of it whenever supplies are 
available to offer. 

Fair inquiry and booking of new busi- 
ness was reported by the durum mill. 
Demand came mostly from eastern bro- 
kers, and was apparently intended for 
export. There seems to be a fairly good 
market abroad for this flour, providing 
the wheat market remains stable. 

There is nothing new in the rye flour 
market, which continues dull and unset- 
tled. The rye grain market was very 


erratic, price changes being sharp and° 


wide. The present high prices quoted 
appear to have checked any real buying. 

Interest in millfeed was light and 
mainly confined to bran, there being lit- 
tle demand for the other grades. Buy- 
ers continue to take on supplies only for 
going requirements. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
SMD WOO cocccccsccensece 17,640 49 
UE GOO ec ccccdewousess 8,450 23 
BONE POOP ccc ccccncecesicds 49,110 114 
Te DORSE. OOO oi cecsaodecr 33,635 91 


NOTES 

Gasser’s bakery announces the installa- 
tion of a new electric oven. , 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, continues unchanged at 134¢ bu. 

R. C. Schiller and J. A. Haglun, of the 
Minneapolis chamber, were here over the 
holiday. 

Corn stocks are nearly exhausted, and 
not much of an improvement is looked 
for during the summer. 

The Duluth Universal mill did not 
start operating until midweek, owing to 
necessary repairs to machinery. 

M. L, Jenks, manager Itasca Eleva- 
tor Co., returned Thursday from a three 
weeks’ visit in Kansas City, being accom- 
panied by his wife. 

Shipments of wheat during the past 
week exceeded receipts by 150,000 bus. 
The loadings were mostly of job lots, as 
stocks are down to low levels. 

Off grade durum wheat is dragging. 
Top ee are in good demand. No. 2 
mixed spot is quoted at 7c over July. 
No, 1 amber brings 10@20c over; No. 1 
durum, 9c over. 

George E. Robson, of Turle & Co., was 
slightly injured as a result of being 
thrown out of an automobile Friday 
morning, the car in which he was riding 
being struck by another. 

Stocks of Canadian wheat in Duluth- 
Superior elevators are down to 24,000 
bus. A small lot of Canadian barley that 
has been carried for a long time has 
finally been shipped out. 

Spring wheat futures are very dull. 
Shippers are active buyers of July durum 
to fill the demand from the East. There 
is still considerable durum to be deliv- 
ered on May contracts, and the stuff ar- 
riving is not grading well. 

Rye futures are dragging. with little 
interest shown in them. There are no 
stocks of the grain to trade in, and buy- 
ers are depending on track arrivals to 
fill their wants. No. 1 cash rye is quoted 
at 23c over July, and to-arrive at l6c 
over. 

The cash market in spring wheat is 
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nominal, with receipts and offers very 
restricted. The mills at times find it 
necessary to take wheat from elevators. 
Dark northern closed today as follows: 
No. 1, 15@42c over July; No. 2, 12@37c 
over; No. 3, 1@20c over. 


F. G. Carrson. 





NASHVILLE 


NasHvitte, Tenn., May 28.—There 
was very little change in the flour mar- 
ket in the Southeast this week. Prices 
sagged after the break in the price of 
wheat, and buying was irregular, though 
about the same aggregate volume as for 
the week before. Demand is about: nor- 
mal for this season of the year. Stocks 
continue low, and the general situation is 
believed to be improving. The running 
time at the mills for the week was slight- 
ly less. 

Prices were irregular to lower, and at 
the close were substantially as follows: 
best or short soft winter wheat patent, 
98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$9.50@9.85; standard or regular patent, 
$8.65@8.80; straight patent, $8.35@8.50; 
first clear, $6.50@7. 

Rehandlers report some picking up in 
trade. Prices: spring wheat patent, 98 
Ibs cotton, delivered at Nashville, $8.75@ 
9.75; hard winter wheat patent, $8.50@9. 

Wheat lower; No. 2 red, with bill, $1.68 
@1.70 at Nashville. Stocks of wheat at 
the mills are running extremely low. 

The demand continues fair for mill- 
feed, with considerable range in prices, 
as follows: soft winter wheat bran, 100- 
lb bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$22@25; standard middlings or shorts, 
$26@28. 

Corn meal demand is a little better, 
more carload lots being sold. Mills, with 
a capacity of 51,000 bus, this week 
ground 15,481, or 30.3 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 33.3 per cent last 
week, and 24.8 per cent the same week 
last year. Prices: bolted or unbolted 
meal, in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $1.45@1.50. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 200,135 81,008 40.4 

Last week ....... 201,930 85,994 42.5 

SORP GOO cccicece 169,720 66,528 39.1 

Two years ago ... 205,320 113,718 55.3 

Three years ago.. 168,150 23,328 13.8 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


May 28 May 21 
Piewr, BRIS oc cccsicscces 10,000 10,300 
Went, DOP cccccdivccese 11,000 10,000 
a Re eee 63,000 88,000 
DO, BD acckiscesrvccs 125,000 166,000 


NOTES 


The Hefler flour mills, recently estab- 
lished at Paducah, Ky., have begun op- 
eration. 

The new flour mill of R. V. Beelor, 
Maynardsville, Tenn, is ready to begin 
operations. 

The crop of winter wheat in Kentucky 
this year is estimated at 7,851,000 bus, 
compared with 5,616,000 last year. 

The Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, 
announces the appointment of G. M. 
Lewis to have charge of its advertise- 
ment department, and V. F. Kimbel to 
look after credits and agency audits. 

The Barker Bakery Co., of Nashville, 
with $15,000 capital stock, has been in- 
corporated by K. M. Throop, B. C. Ran- 
som and others, who have operated the 
Barker System bakery, and will continue 
that business. 

Joun Lerrer. 





ARGENTINA LIKES AMERICAN RICE 

Argentina offers a market for Ameri- 
can rice, reports the American consul at 
Buenos Aires. In that country rice is 
but a minor crop, and the producers are 
located so far from the consuming cen- 
ters that they are peculiarly subject to 
the competition of importers, ere is 
a market preference for rice from the 
United States as compared with that 
from the Orient. Producers have re- 
cently asked for tariff protection as well 
as reduced railway freights to the cen- 
ters of consumption. 
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OLD FREIGHT ACCOUNTS 


(Continued from page 1020.) 


The parties worked under this agree- 
ment for several years. Upon the bring- 
ing of this suit by the railway company, 
the defendant insisted that the foregoing 
contract between him and the railway 
was invalid as an unlawful concession or 
discrimination within the Elkins act, that 
it at no time prevented the railway from 
suing for its freight charges, and he ac- 
cordingly pleaded the six-year statute of 
limitations. With the exception of a 
small item the amount of charges sued 
for by the railway accrued more than six 
years prior to this suit. 

The supreme court says: “The chan- 
cellor held that the statute of limitations 
was not available to the defendant, and 
we think he was right. We are inclined 
to the opinion that the contract for the 
indefinite extension of credit to the de- 
fendant was unlawful under the acts of 
Congress referred to. Such a conclusion 
respecting a contract for credit, hardly 
so objectionable in its terms, was reached 
by the circuit court of appeals for this 
circuit in Hocking Valley Ry. Co. vs. 
U. S., 210 Fed. 735, 127 C.C.A. 285. In 
that case Judge Denison carefully dis- 
tinguished the cases which the complain- 
ant here relies on to support the validity 
of this contract. 

“Notwithstanding the contract, in our 
opinion, was invalid, and did not prevent 
the complainant at any time from suing 
for its freight charges, it does not fol- 
low that the statute of limitations is now 
available to the defendant. 

“The illegality of the agreement for 
delay between the parties in no way 
affected the mutuality of their accounts. 
The credit extended by the railway com- 
pany was based on the claims filed 
against it by the complainant. This 
credit was to be indefinitely enjoyed as 
long as claims were on file in the stipu- 
lated proportion, and really amounted to 
an agreement to offset mutual claims as 
far as it went. 

“In the ordinary case of mutual de- 
mands, either party may sue at any time, 
subject to the set-off of the other party. 
The circumstance that the agreement be- 
tween the railway and the defendant did 
not prevent the railway from suing is, 
therefore, of no weight in determining 
whether the accounts of the parties were 
mutual. 

“Having concluded that these accounts 
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were mutual, according to the course of 
dealing between the complainant and de- 
fendant, it follows that the statute of 
limitations began to run from the date 
of the last item in such accounts... . 
The last items of both accounts were 
within six years of the bringing of this 
suit. 

“Aside from the section of the code 
quoted, we think that an equitable estop- 
pel may be invoked here to prevent a 
plea of set-off by the defendant... . 

“This contract for an extension of 
credit was obtained at the solicitation of 
the defendant. The defendant accepted 
the benefit of the contract, pleading for 
its continuation from time to time when 
the complainant threatened to collect its 
charges, and at one time, within the stat- 
ute, defendant virtually made his prom- 
ise to settle if he was granted some fur- 
ther extension. Having procured this 
contract for his own benefit and all the 
while enjoyed such benefit, the defendant 
should not now be heard to insist that 
the contract is invalid and base a plea 
of the statute of limitations on such a 
ground... . 

“Furthermore, by his cross bill herein 
the defendant is asserting many claims 
barred by the statute of imitations. It 
has been held that, if a defendant gives 
in evidence stale demands on his part 
and insists upon their being allowed, he 
shall not at the same time set up the 
statute of limitations against similar de- 
mands on the part of the plaintiff... . 
For the reasons stated, we agree with the 
chancellor that defendant is not entitled 
to rely on the statute of limitations 
herein. 

“The ehancellor, however, held that de- 
fendant was not entitled to offset his 
claims against the railway company, as 
we have previously noted, and in this we 
think his honor was in error.” 

The supreme court then proceeds to 
discuss two lines of judicial decisions— 
one taking the view that public policy 
forbids permitting a shipper to file coun- 
terclaims in such suits, since that prac- 
tice might be made a cover for allowance 
of illegal rebates; and another line of 
decisions taking the view that claims be- 
tween carrier and shipper should be sub- 
ject to the general rule that all germane 
disputes should be settled in one suit. 
The Tennessee court finds the second line 
of authorities sounder in reasoning, and 
therefore follows that trend. 

A. L, H. Srreer. 














Spring Wheat—Varieties Grown 


Department of Agriculture estimates of the percentage of each type of spring wheat 
grown in the leading spring wheat states, as related to the total wheat crop.of each state, 


and the average yield per acre of each variety: 





Yield per acre, bus——————_, 
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HOPE SPRINGS ETERNAL 
Pilgrim, the Spring Hope correspond- 
ent of the Bedford (Pa.) Gazette, fur- 
nishes this news item: : 
“Russell Wonders has opened a flour 
mill in Spring Hope recently and will 
begin operating daily.” 
7 * 


THE BOOK MARKET 
We like to imagine a report of doings 
in the. book trade if written in the vein 
of the other market reports. Thus: 
Conrads were steady and showed much 
vitality. Amy Lowells were queer; the 
market was spotty, perhaps due to an 
author’s reading given in the city. Har- 
old Bell Wrights fluctuated, mostly 
downward, due to _ overcapitalization. 
Edgar Guests, as usual, held their own. 
Chestertons were a glut. Leacocks were 
brisk. H. G. Wellses were somber and 
sluggish. European securities, such as 
Bojer, Hamsun, etc., were gloomy and 
unsettled. Cabells were dull. Herges- 
heimers seemed uncertain, but broke 
strongly toward the close. Sinclair 
Lewises held up vigorously. 
—Christopher Morley, in New York 
Evening Post. 
_ 


“Sages tell us that the best way to 
get the most out of life is to fall in 
love with a great problem or a beautiful 
woman.” 

“Why not choose the latter and get 
both?” —Amherst Lord Jeff. 
a oe 

A candidate for Congress from a cer- 
tain western state was never shy about 
telling the voters why they should send 
him to Washington. ‘ 

“I am a practical farmer,” he said, 
boastingly, at one meeting. “I can plow, 
reap, milk cows, shoe a horse—in fact, I 
should like you to tell me one thing 
about a farm which I cannot do.” 

Then, in the impressive silence, a 
voice asked from the back of the hall: 

“Can you lay an egg?” —Harper’s. 

+. * 


ADVANTAGES OF BEING POOR 
You can wear out your old duds. 
You’re not bothered with formal call- 
ers. 
You don’t get a raft of begging letters. 
You are not spoiled by flattery. 
You don’t have to live beyond your 
means. 
You aren’t kept awake by the help 
problem. 
You never worry lest your chauffeur 
is joy riding in your new car. 
Finally, if you have a true friend, you 
are apt to find it out. 
—Boston Transcript. 
+ * 


Mother: “Joan, darling, run and call 
Fido, will you?” 

Joan: “I don’t see how I can, mum- 
my, ’cos I aren’t speakin’ to Fido since 
he broke my doll!” 

—Passing Show (London). 
. 7 


“Gladys celebrated her birthday last 
week,” announced Alice. 
“Did she take the day off?” inquired 


Virginia. 
“The day? She took about two years 
off.” —Flattery. 


“What is the love that passeth under- 
standing?” asked the Old Fogy. 


“The love of self,” replied the Grouch. - 


—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
* * 


When all the bombing airplanes are 
being used to carry mail; when all the 
warships, newly painted, are being used 
as combination museums and restaurants 
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at shore resorts; when all the big ns 
have been turned into tractors; when, 
in fact, all the scrappers have been 
scrapped—then, oh! then, the chronic 
kicker will arise to chant the glory of 
the good old days when men were red- 
blooded and quick to resent insult or in- 
jury. —Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


* #*# 


A MOUNTAIN FROM A MOLE HILL 


White-bearded Uncle Peleg Perkins, 
known as the oldest person in his com- 
munity, was standing by his gate when 
a touring car stopped close behind him. 
Several of the ladies in its asked nu- 
merous patronizing questions concerning 
the locality, all of which he answered in 
considerable detail. Then one of them 
remarked: 

“You must have been around here quite 
a long time.” 

Uncle Peleg slowly raised his stick and 
pointed toward a not distant mountain. 

“Yes, marm,” he said, gravely, “I have 
so. You see that there big high mount- 
ing, over acrosst? Wal, the time I fust 
come here that there mounting wa’n’t 
but just about the bigness of an ant hill.” 

—Harper’s. 
7 * 


Weary Will: “I see by the paper 
there’s a new disease called sleeping 
sickness.” 

Tired Tim: “Yes, and it'll be just our 
bad luck not to catch it.” —Tid Bits. 


* #* 


A Jewish soldier was taken to a hos- 
pital. The diagnosis showed him to be 
suffering from a bad case of influenza. 

“Send for the priest,” Isidor moaned. 

“The priest?” queried the doctor. “You 
mean the rabbi, don’t you?” 

“No!” yelled Isidor. “Do you think I 
should want to give the flu to the rabbi?” 

—Satire. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








SALESMEN WANTED 


Four or five experienced flour sales- 
men for Illinois and Indiana ter- 
ritory; also one salesman experi- 
enced in calling on jobbing trade in 
Ohio; send references with first let- 
ter and state salary desired. Ad- 
dress 754, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





CHEMIST WANTED 
600-bbl Oklahoma mill wants good 
chemist; must be accurate, reliable 
and good judge of milling wheat; 
in first letter state age, experience, 
salary desired and about how soon 
you can come. Address 757, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 





KANSAS REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 


We have opening for an experi- 
enced flour salesman, capable of 
successfully selling high grade 
flour; trade acquaintance in 
Kansas preferred, with head- 
quarters at Salina; will arrange 
reasonable definite guarantee 
payment basis with opportunity 
to make additional earnings de- 
pending upon the volume of 
business produced; co-operation 
from mill office, also quality and 
uniformity of flour can be de- 
pended upon. To avoid delay 
give references and sales experi- 
ences in first letter. Address 


The H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., 
Salina, Kansas 





(Continued on next page.) 











FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


Large Kansas milling concern 
has opening for two salesmen to 
work out of district office, one 
for northern Missouri and one 
for northern Illinois and south- 
ern Wisconsin; must have clean 
record and be able to furnish 
good references, Good pay and 
excellent opportunity for right 
men. Address 758, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





A NORTHWESTERN MILL MAKING A 
quality flour desires salesman with ac- 
quaintance in Boston and Massachusetts 
territory, Address 4231, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


ot > 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR SALESMAN, WITH 13 YEARS’ EX- 
perience in southern and southeastern ter- 


+; well acquainted with trade 
n Georgia and Carolinas; want connection 
with mill able to make competitive price 
and seeki; volume; previous sales have 
averaged t 40,000 bbis a year, with- 
out crediting sales made by brokers. Ad- 
dress M. C. R., case Northwestern Miller, 
645 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 


June 1, 1921 








WOULD LIKE TO HAVE SOME GOOD 
mill connection to represent in Indiana, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania or eastern territory; 
have had many years’ experience and can 
give the best of references; am personally 
acquainted with many of the jobbers and 
bakers in above territory, especially Ohio 
bakers; worked out of Columbus and 
Cleveland several years and desire a good 
hard wheat mill account. Joseph V. Eisen, 
229 Fulton 8t., Indianapolis, Ind. 





THIS IS THE TIME TO PUT STRENGTH 


into your sales organization; have been a 
profit producer the last 15 years; have 
built up domestic and export business suc- 
cessfully with strong following from trade 
everywhere; my sales campaigns are al- 
ways original, consequently successful and 
profitable; through the medium of this 
paper a mutually profitable connection can 
result. Address “Producer,” 4236, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


Mill Accounts Wanted 


Both spring wheat and Kansas for New York 
City by very active concern with large volume 
of business to place. Reply 


ATLANTIC FLOUR COMPANY 


17 Battery Place 612 Water Street 
NEW YORK CITY BALTIMORE, MD. 

















BY MILLER OF WIDE EXPERIENCE IN 
large or small capacity mills; good record; 
age 38. Lock Box 152, Hankinson, N. D. 





AS HEAD MILLER BY AN ALL AROUND 
mill man; I am also a practical mill- 
wright and would take second run in large 
plant; can come at once. Address Adolph 
<, L. Wienke, Madelia, Minn, 





SALESMAN WISHES TO CORRESPOND 
with mills desiring direct representation 
in eastern Ohio, southwestern Pennsy!- 
vania and West Virginia. Address 4176, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





COMPETENT CHEMIST WITH LONG EX- 
perience in large bakeries and flour mills 
wishes position; can furnish the best ref- 
erences; am available June 15. Address 
G. L. Tintner, 269 Prospect Avenue, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGER OR MANAGER—OPEN 
for engagement, preferably on commission 
basis or percentage of profits, with good 
southwestern mill interested in expanding 
business with baker and family trade in 
eastern markets; the advertiser is 35 years 
old, married, now employed, thoroughly 
schooled in the merchandising of high 
grade flour, with successful record, and 
large personal acquaintance with eastern 
buyers. Address 4209, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


MAN WELL VERSED IN MERCHANDIS- 
ing high class flour to high class trade 
seeks position as sales manager with good 
mill; advertiser is capable and experi- 
enced; energetic and reliable; possess fair 
judgment and a good _ correspondent; 
would consider assistant sales manager's 
position with mill of large capacity; par- 
ticulars gladly supplied to any one actu- 
ally interested in securing man of this 
type. Address 4221, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





“TheCorrect Belt for Every 
Drive in the Mill." Lace 
Laediee, Mill 8 
ping,  -eraned Pac 

. ote. 


The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Galban & Co., Inc. 


82 Beaver St., New York City 


Exporters of Flour to Cuba 





for a great many years and 





having direct representatives in 
every port of that Island, are 
desirous of securing the exclu- 
sive sales agency for Cuba of 
a responsible flour mill. 


Some millers wanted a 
mere business meeting; 
some wanted an outing 
for pleasure. The MASS 





CONVENTION at the 





beautiful new Drake 
Hotel, CHICAGO, will 
combine the two. June 
29 and 30 and July 1 


8-40 ft. 60 M Ib. 
cap. semi-steel 
underframe, In- 


sulated. Immediate stock shipment. 
Locomotives, Rails, Tanks, Boilers, Engines 


ZELNICKER wn ST. LOUIS 


Get big bulletin 290—Bargains. 

















SECOND MILLER WANTS CONNECTION 
with a mill of 2,000 bbls and up; best of 
ability and character; references furnished 
and demanded; can come at once; state 
conditions and salary in first letter, Ad- 
dress 4224, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





HEAD MILLER WANTS CONNECTION 


with good concern; only those in need of 


efficiency need apply; references furnished 
as to character and ability; if you can’t 
pay $200 a month or better, don’t answer; 
can come at once. Address 4225, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN OF ABILITY AND COMPE- 
tent to manage office seeks position with 
a northwestern or southwestern mill to 
represent them in the Hast, having had 
10 years’ experience selling the car buyers 
in and around Philadelphia; am 39 years 
of age and can give the best of references, 
Address “Salesman,” 2935 N 27th St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, AGE 
$2, acquainted with car-lot buyers in the 
state of New York, wants one northwest- 
ern and one southwestern flour account 
on commission basis with small weekly 
drawing account; must be good flour at 
reasonable prices; references furnished. 
Address 4233, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill from 800 to 3,000 bbis; can 
refer to mills, 3,000 to 3,500 bbis, of which 
I have had charge; can handle men and 
get results; can come on 30 days’ notice; 
hard, soft or spring wheat mills; position 
must be permanent after trial; persona! 
interview if desired. Address 4215, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FLOUR MAN WITH 14 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence, both in the field and as sales mana- 
ger, handling sales and developing sales 
organizations, is available for similar posi- 
tion with any mill desiring such service; 
experience and acquaintance covers eastern 
and central states; although at present 
with first-class mill, am thinking of mak- 
ing a change; would consider connection 
with either first-class northwestern or 
southwestern mill as branch manager, 
sales manager, or field representative. Ad- 
dress B. M., care Northwestern Miller, 546 
Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES—A MILLER 
with credit or money; $25,000 cash or 
bankable credit opens an unusual oppor- 
tunity for a practical miller to control, 
operate and manage buying and selling 
end of newly built and installed 50-bbi 
Midget Marvel mill, located in an exclu- 
sive community absorbing the entire out- 
put and furnishing the wheat to feed the 
mill for continuous running. Address 
Bellevue Bank -& Trust Co., Bellevue, 
Idaho. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 











ACCOUNTANT, NOW EMPLOYED BY 
milling company with 2,500 bbls capacity 
at $3,600 as head accountant; will change 
for $4,600; now complete charge account- 
ing; present employers cannot afford to 
pay over $3,600 because of the situation; 
I am 28 years old, married and have two 
children; can furnish best of references 
from present employers, Address 4226, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN, WELL ACQUAINTED WITH 
the baking trade in Iowa, and now rep- 
resenting a winter wheat mill, is desirous 
of forming an exclusive connection with a 
representative northwestern mill; has a 
good following in the trade, and can se- 
cure his share of the business on a low 
cost per barrel basis; wants a mill that 
can do a quality and quantity business. 
Address 4230, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





A GOOD HEAD MILLER IS OPEN FOR 
position; am qualified to meet all require- 
ments that a first-class miller should; 
always keep mill in good repair and run 
it correctly, making a nice grade flour 
and very uniform, with correct yield; I 
am no loafer, but tend to business and 
know the business; my past record is good 
and can furnish recommendations to that 
effect; would prefer to locate in Minne- 
sota or Wisconsin; replies promptiy an- 
swered. Address 4239, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


MILL FOR SALE 


One of the best known flour 
mills and milling business long 
established is offered for sale, 
The plant offers exceptional in- 
ducements to one wanting a de- 
sirable, profitable business. Un- 
excelled water power, satisfac- 
tory transportation and mill lo- 
cated so that it can grind 
spring, hard winter and rye 
flour, likewise having equipment 
for corn and barley and exten- 
sive feedingstuffs. Reason for 
selling is due to age of president 
and officers; all correspondence 
confidential. Address “Excep- 
tional Mill,” care Northwestern 
Miller, 506 Temple Building, 
Chicago. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE 60-BBL MIDGET MILL 


without extra machinery but in good con- 
dition, $1,000; one 9x24 double stand Nor- 
dyke & Marmon roller mill, $320; one 
2-pair-high Barnard & Leas feed mill, 
$200; one No. 3 McDaniels angle sieve 
separator, $215; one 6 ft 6 in by 26 in 
Willford centrifugal reel, $75; one 6 ft 6 
in scalper with wire cloth, $75. Mills Ma- 
chinery Exchange, 70 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





More than 8,100 Railroad Claims 
Collected in 1920 


We collect railroad claims, covering loss or damage 
to grain, flour and mill products. Do not overlook 
delay, sho e, decline in market and deterioration 
claims. We have an extensive organization for han- 
dling these matters. References: The Northwestern 
Miller or any Minneapolis bank. We are members 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Association. We take 
up the ——y termed “clear record” claims. This 
service is furnished on a percentage basis. 


The Security Adjustment Company, Inc. 


1132-1156 Builders’ Exchange Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


No Collection 
No Pay 








Miller’s Fireproof Flexible Mill and Grain Elevator Spouts 


are indorsed by leading millers and milling engineers. They are lower at first cost 
than either metal or wood spouts of the old style. If you are in need of spouts, let one 
of our representatives call on you to contract your respouting and millwright work. 


MILLER SPOUTING CO., West Bend, Wis. 


Represented in the United States by Otto DeLaport, Osceola, Mo. 
T. A. MeWilliams, 1908 Hayes St., Nashville, ke peae Frank Saum, Superior, Nebraska 
OC. N. McFarland, 711% Main St. . Dallas, T James Rigby & Sons, Cambria, Va. 
ar ee Box 106, No. Vernon, Ind. ae 301 Bruno Koch, Williamsport, Pa. 
8 eaver, . 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. Canadian Represent: 
L. OC. Diebert, 35 Minna St., San Francisco, Cal. Kipp-Kelly, ne Oe ee: sate 








Correct Milling yr = incorrest mnt tcoreet. Profitable Mills 


plan, erect, remodel 
appraise, and superintend fotahettion My came tey ll success. Lifeexperience 
my guarantee. Highest results obtained. Consult me now. Satisfied customers 
my references. Get my books—Book of Receipts 75c; Milling Lessons 75c; Book of 
Formulas $1.50; The 2n 2nd and revised edition The Miller & Milling Engineer, 355 pease, 
400 cuts, flows, ete., most complete in the world on Eee Wee price $6.50 
paid, foreign add 25e. CHAS. E. OLIVER, E. E., Warsaw, Ind., U.S. ¢ 








ESTABLISHED 1889 


Temple Webb & Company 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
Reliable Income Tax Service 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Security Building 


WASHINGTON 


ST. PAUL 
Capital Bank Building Southern Building 








FOR SALE—ROLLED OATS FACTORY, 


eastern Iowa, capacity 200 bbis daily; 
Plant in good shape and ready to run, 
Address C. P. Evans, Iowa City, Iowa. 





AMBURSEN DAMS ne hai s 00 feet Shortest Bulli, 26 fot 


Favorably Known For 18 Years Ambursen Inc., New York, Ai Kansas City 














